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PllEFlCE. 


; f'Boa} a|fitati8tical pol^ of view the Tear 1872^78 was marked by 
the publication of the results of the Census of the greater portion 
of ludia^ taken at the end of 1871, and by. a farther development of 
that scientific system which was drawn up by the Calcutta iStatis^ 
tical Committee for the uniform preparation c^the Annual Admiuis- 
miration Keports. i'h^resplts of the Census, genera^ and detailed, are 
• now published for the first time iu:a'dombined and comparative form, 
inclodkig the enumeration of the Christian communities authoritative* 
ly issued by the Calcutta Missionary Conference and the Komsh Ca- 
•tholic Church. The pmcipal improvement in the system ol^ campil* 
fug the Reports consists of a division of the* chapters, under the nine 
great beads, into (1) those which, as reffeniag to comparatively perma<* 
nent facts, will be reported cp only ever/fiLve yea^ and (2^ those purely 
administrative facta which vary, change oe denote progress every yeai . 
As the size of this, Volume is restricted the Editor fouiid it impossible 
to do justice to the de<^nuial Census and She five years’ subjects, 
without* cuttinp short the chapters on. ordinary administration. This 
is especially do be regretted in the case of Finance and Instruction, 
to which, hovAver, full justice will doubtless be done in next year s 
Vbiume. The. same necessity has led to the absence altogether of 
Chapters VL, VIII. and IX, in the scheme which follows. The subject 
of the first of these three, on Vital Staiisiica and the Medical Services, 
will be fouifii to be well represented in the chapters on Jails and 
the Army, which • ‘contain the only accurate vital statistics yet col- 
lected in India. ,The suliject of emigration was fully dealt with ru 
ttie previous volume. U is impossible to d6 justice lo Archmplogy 
iu a summi^ of purely ^dmiiiistratiou Reports. It will, on the other 
hand) be found tl\^t Municipalities, Mines and Manufactures are re- 
ported on for the first itom iu these AnnaU. The scheme eanc- 
tioue<f on the May IST^for each Province of India is as follows. 
The sui&jects to be reported on every five years are printed iu iUt'ics » 
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Part' 


Part. 


1. — PSTSICAX AND PO|^nCAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. ^ 

Physical features of the country^ 
area, climate and chief staples, 

POLmCAL.-*- 

Mistorical mnmary. 

Form of Aaministraiion. 

Character of Land Tenures ! sys- 
tem qf Survey and Settlements, 

Civil Dimsions of the British Terri- 
tory, 

Details of the last Census, Tribes 
and Utnguage* 

OhaogeB in the AdministrAtion. 

Belations with Tributary States and 
Frontier Affairs. 


IL^Adminibzbation of QTflB Land. 
Surveys. 

^ttlexnents. 

Waste lands. ^ 

Government Efitstes, 

Wards* Estates. . ; . 

III.--»Hrotection. 


Oourso of Legislature. 
Police. • 

Criminal Justice* 

Prisons. 

Civil Justice.' 
Kegistration. 

Municipal Adminiatratioa* 


IV — Production and DistribOtion* 

. Agriculture; 

Weather and Crops, 

Horticulture. 

Forests. 

Mines and QiiaiTies. 
Manufactures. 

Trade. 


IV.—PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Public Works. 

Boad. 

Railways. 

Canak . 

TelegA.?h. 

Post Office. 


Irrigation. 

V. — Rjcvbnuk and Finance. 

(a) — Imperial Revenue and Finsnce. 
Land Revenue. 

Canal Revenue. 

Sources of Imperial Revenue other 
than tlm Land. 

OaiAms. 

Upiam. 

Balt. 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

Any other taxes levied for imperial 
purpoHea. 

(b) .— Revenue and Finance other 
than Imperial. 

Provincial Revenues, 

Local Ftnds. 

Boad Cesses. 

Bdocatiou Cesses. 

Municipal Bevenues. 

VI. — Vital ^atistics and Medical 
B sRvicRihgy 

Details of Census if taken in the^ 
• year of report. 

Births and Deaths. 

Emigration. 

Medical Relief. 

Sanftation.. 

Vaccination. 

VII. — In struction. 

General System of Public Instruction* 
Eduction. 

, Liteivburo and th^ Press. 

Literary Societies. 

Arte and Sciences. • 

VIII. — A»ch(Eolooy. 0 

IX. — Misobllanbous. 

Ecclesiastical ,Jurisdiciicn, 
Ecclesiastical. 

Stationery. 

General Miscellaneous. 


The only noteworthy feature of the year 1872-73 is touched upon 
by the Bengal Report, which deals with events asd policies down 
to the close of 1873. It is the apprehended scarcity*’, which baa 
since. developed into famine in North Behaf and over other portions 
of Bengal. 

Since this Volume wdnt to press it l^as be^u resolved to add 
the Sylhet district of Bengal also to[l As^am, increasing the area 
of the new Proviuce, as given at pages 12 and 194, to 41,798 
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sqdiare miles, and the population to 4,122,019, whijp proportionlitely 
reducing those of Bengal. 

As the Amah of Indian Administration has now cached its eigh« 
telnth annual Volume the present Editor, who has been responsible 
for its appearance silCe 1859} may thus put on record a few facta 
as to the origin and history of the publication. In 1850 Mr. 
Meredith Townsend subihitted to Sir Cecil (then Mr.) Beadon, the 
Home Secretary, a plan for publishing an indexed epitome of the prin- 
cipal Keports annually issued, by the Supreme and Provincial Govern- 
ments, and of some of t|^e Indian Blue-books laid before Parliament. The 
first Part ^peared in that year. In 132pageathe Editor analysed just 
2500, Soon afterwards he published a Thesaurus, or general index to all 
the published records of Government previous to 1856. Lord Canning, 
then the Governor- General, expressed approval of the work, which 
continued to appear in quarterly Parts. Jn 1863 Mr. George 
Smith, LL.D., ob^in|d from Lord Elgin the appointment of the 
Calcutta Statistical^ Committee, to draw up a uniform statistical sys- 
tem for the Administption Reports annually submitted to Parliament 
lii that GommiUee Mr. Bullen, President of the Bengal Chamber 
tof Commerce, took cha^ffe of the commercial statistics, and Mr. H. 
HoUingbefy of the financial statistics, both Of which for^all India are 
now promptly issued in monthly and annual volumes by the Financial 
Department. Dr. Smith drew up the {flau and detailed tables of the 
present Administration Reports, and Sir George (then Mr. Justice) 
Campbell filled in the details of the judicial portion of that plan. 
After a few years spen^ in referring theP scheme to the. Secre- 
tary of ^tate Ad- the provincial Governnibnts, it was finally adopt- 
ed with a few^ modifications to suit local peculiarities. Ou the 
23rd May I873*J;he Goyerument of India ordered the^ farther de- 
velopment of the plan, by a division into five years’ and one yeat’k 
subjects. 


Sebampob*, 

T/i€ 4»th JvXy^ 18741 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

IN 

1872*73. 


PART I. 

CHAPTER L 

PHYSICAL SEATURE8 OF THE COUNTRY. 

India. 

Area , — The area *of British India, including the hundred. and 
^fty-three Feudatory ^States adtoinistered more or less by Hin- 
doo and •l^lahomedan Chiefs, ,is about ]i^5'83, t20 sauare miles, 
with a population of 240,000,000, or 152 to the mile, British In- 
dia is thus larger than China proper, .as the l^ter now is without 
Eastern Turkestan, and slightly more extensive than the United 
States of America. India now cousiAs pf the following eleven 
Ptoviuces, arranged in the order of population : — 

Province. jjk • Square Milee. 

1* • Bengal, iiientenant (Tovemdr and Legisla^iyo Connoil... 215,369 

2* Madras, GovemorjOouncil and * „ ... 140,726 

6. Northwestern Province, Lieutenant Governor ... 82,565 

4. Punjab, • - „ ... ... 202,001 

6. Bombay and Sindh, Governor, Council and ... 131,298 

6. Oudh, Uhief Commissioner ... ... ... 23,042 

7. Central Province, „ ... ... .... 111,121 

8. Assam, „ ... ... ... 36,415 

2. British Burma, „ ... ... ... 93,879 

I Government of India | 

Paying Bevenue to the Viceroy. ... ... ... 939,922 

10. Mysore, Chief Commissioner ... ... ... 28,449 

11. l^rar. Commissioner ... ... ... 16,960 

Th9 158 Fendatory States, Chiefs and Politioal Agents, ' 596,790 

Paying BevemtAo Chiefs ... ... ... 642,199 

a Grand Total ... ... ...1,682,121 

vflt, XVIII. A ^ 
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Sacb of these eleven Provinces, including Mysore and Berar^ 
submits to tEe Viceroy and Governor General, for Parliament, 
an Annual ^dihinistratiou Report drawn upon a uniform sta« 
tistical syst^. Each Feudatory State is sCnnually reportedr on 
by the Governor General’s Agents, the Political Residents, or 
the Provincial Governments. These Reports form the basis of 
the present volume. 

’Surat became the first English Settlement in India under 
the imperial firrmn granted by Jehangeerbn the 11th of 
January 1613. Two of the Company’s factors visited Patna 
in 1620, and in 1634 Shah Jehan granted it a^rma^ for the^ 
establishment of a factory in Bengalo Rut it wasin 1636.tbat 
Mr.. Boughton, a ship's surgeon, obtained the effecti(^e privilege 
of planting settlements there, from the gratitude of the Emperor 
to the physician who had saved his daughter’s life. Mr. Bough- 
ton first visited the fort of Piplev, but ultimately factories were 
opened at Balasore and Hooghly. The Presidency of Madras 
was not constitutediat Fort St George till 163§, three years after,, 
but there bade been factories previously %n that coast first at 
Masulipatam And then at Armegan. The^^ Island of Bombay 
was acquired by the English Crown in 1652, but the Western 
Presidency was not constituted there till l|68, the year in which 
the Company sent out their first order for the purchase of lOOlbs. ' 
weight of «the best tea. In the<more than two centuries which 
have passed since that time the consumption of tea in England 
has risen to 123 ^millions* of tbs. annually, and in the last ten 
years the new export of Ipdian tea has grown to 20 millions. 

The territorial acquisitions were confined to trading factories 
defended by forts, till Clive’s victory at Plassey in 1757. Since 
that year the British ^i^mpire has been fceadily pushed on^by tbe 
force of circumstances,^ and in spite of &ll declarat ions and fre« , 
quent attempts in a contrary direction. Under Lor(y5alhou8ie,who 
annexed Pegu in 1852, it reached and has since rested at.its na- 
tural boundaries on every side except Burma. Excluding the mili- 
tary outposts of Aden and Perim which command tbe Bed Sea, 
these boundaries have ever since been the Hala and Sulaiman 
ranges, the Karakorum and the watershed of the Himalaya# ou^ 
the north except at Nepal and Bhootan; the sea with its islands 
except Ceylon, a Crown Colony fed wit^ labour from India, ou 
the west and south ; and a jungle line marked by no natural 
features stretchjng from the ^oma range' irregularly in a south- 
east direction thiH>ugh Burma to the tenth parallel cof latitude. 
British India is inclU'ded within latitude S'" an<J^ 37^ N. apd longi- 
tude 66® 44' and 80' E. involving 11,260 miles of external 
boundary. Froia^ Tenaeserin^ by the Himalayas to Cape j^oiize 
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in Sindh the 'ifUgmA frontier is 4.680 miles, while the coast Itne 
from* the Straits Settlements to Kurrachee is 6,580. The length 
of India from the Indus to Cape Comorin, on tl|f meridian of 
is 1,000 miles. The extreme breadth is 1,800 miles; on the 
parallel of 28**. ^ . 

The French and Portujguese still hold a few square miles of 
territory, which the former administer from Pondichery, on the 
Madriui" coast, and the latter from Goa, on the Bombay coast. 

Physical Oeographv . — ^The country is naturally divided into two 
portions, the Peninsular and the Himalayan. Mr. H. F. Blanford, 
of the Geological Surv^y^escribes the former as traversed by two 
principal ^iiountain chains ; one running somewhat obliquely 
across the peninsula, in a nearly east and west direction, from 
the Gulf of Cambay to Amarkuntuk ; and after an interval, rising 
again in Sirgoojah and running through Chutia Nagpoor and 
Hazaribagh to the western limits of the Qangq^ic delta ; the other, 
almost at right a»glq^ to the former, running from the mouth of 
the , Nerbudda to the soUthera extremity of the pSninsula. The 
former may be teriSed the Satpooraaud Chutia Nagpoor ranges, 
the latter is that oPthe Sahyadree or the Western Ghats. JBe- 
’ sides these, . ^ series of hill groups, separated by intervals of low 
country, jxtead in a north-east and soyth-westerly direction 
along the east coast. These are frequently termed the Eastern 
Ghats, but they are not continuous ; and although in some parts 
rising to more than 4,000 feet above the sea-level, as a geogra- 
phicad feature they are. of less importance than the first named 
ranges, These rs^nges may be regarded as the skeleton on which . 
the form of the country chiefly dependsa South and north of 
the Satpooras extend ^o great piate^x. The , northern ie 
separated froja the rafcge itself by the valleys of the Nerbudda 
and the Sone^ along which it terminates by a steep abrupt 
escarpment, now 'termed the Vindhya range, on the north of the 
former, and /the Kaimoor range along the latter, river. At the 
summit pf this escarpment, the edge of the tableland is in .some 
places 2,000 feet above the sea; and the surface slopes thence 
towards the ^Ganges valley, into which it is drained by the 
Chumbul, the Sindh, and the Ken rivers. On the west, it ter* 
itiinatas at the Aravuli range, 3,000 to 4,000 feet high, which 
declines to the Thur desert. Mount Aboo in this ra;nge rises 
to 5,000 feet. The southern and larger plateau is noli more than 
1,000 feat %bove the sea at Nagpoor ; but rises to the westward, 
•tiil it attains to eabout 2,000 feet on the edge of the Western 
Ghats ; where certain lulls, such as that of Mahableshwar, 
ready to heights of upwards of ^000 feet. Further south, 
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surface (felines towards the Tungabhoodra valley;^ but 
rises again in Mysore to 2,000 and even 8,000 feet, terminal 
ting in lorfey hill group, the Neelgiris, with an average . 
elevation of 7,Q00, and one peak (Oodabetta^ of 8,760 feet. *To 
tlie south of the Neelgiris, beyond the Palghat Gap, and to the 
east, are grouped several massive hill clusters, some of them 
almost rivalling the Neelgiris, and offering some of the wildest 
and most picturesque scenery in the Peninsula. 

The direction taken by the drainage has been determined 
mainly by the two mountain ranges first described. The 
Western Qf)ats constitute the principal watershed of the penin- 
sula. ' Their crest is the highest contin^us level ; so that while 
their steep western slopes and the ^narrow plain St their foot 
are drained into the Arabian Bea, the, great plateau to the east- . 
ward, occupied by Mysore, Hyderabad, the Dekhan and Nagpoor, 
with the broader plains of the Carnatic and Orissa, and the 
whole of the Eastern Ghats, are drained iftto the Bay of Bengal. 
The Satpoqra and Chutia Nagpoor lap^ei^’ constitute, either 
two or thred parallel watersheds. The ^.northern slopepi' S^ 
the Bajp^epla and Satpoora proper, with the Fuchmut^e 
and Mundla hills, are drained by the NSrbudda, which flPws . 
westwards parallel with the axis of the chain : and the crest o^ 
the Vindhyan escarpqient, which runs parallel with th,e river 20 
or 30 mites to the north of iC is the limit of its basin in that 
direction; since ajl the plateau of Mai wa and Bundelkhund, of 
which this range is the southern boundary, slopes towards the 
north, and throws its drajFaage into the Jumna and Ganges. On 
the south of the Bajpeeplas and the Satpooras, another river, the 
Taptee, with its tril^itary the Pool am also runs parallel to the 
chain; and, like the ^^erbudda, flows^estwardp and dircharges 
its waters into the Arabian Sea. The cre^ of the S%tpoora, there- 
fore, is the watershed between the Nerbudda0.iia the Taptee. 
South of this latter river is a third watershed, formed by the 
Indhyadree hills, also parallel to the river and the two former, 
and dividing its waters from those of the Godavari basin. The 
watershed ofthe eastern or Chutia Na^fpoor ranges in Sirgoojab, 
separates the Mahanudi from the Sene. To the easl of Sitrgoojah 
the hilte spread ont and form a broad plateau between the Sope 
and the Qangetic delta.' The greater ]^rtof this is drained by 
the Daniooda; the watershed of which separates it, on the soptn 
from the basins of the Brahmani, the Subonreeka smd 
smaller rivers ; and on the north from^ the GangSa andjHteo 
snqiall streams flowing into the Hoogbly^^ Tbufe. the Satpeora. and 
Ch^ijt Nagpoor ranges, which are rather br^ tmeta 
cojahtry then definite monigtain ranges, have in both caeSs an 
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independent local drainage aystem*; while they ^ivide the rl^er 
^airia of the Pepiasula from that of tbe.Gangea 
Ikoiogical Structure . — The rock formations tlAt enter into 
the strncture of the peninsular part of India are the follow- 
ing,' beginning with’ those now actually forming; the* others 
in order of increasing antiquity : — 1st. — Certain superhcial 
soils. Modem alluvial deposits of the rivers Blown- sands 
of the coast. 2ad— Gravels containing rude stone imple- 
ments of huinan manufacture. Old alluvial deposits of the 
great river yaileys, containing bones of extinct animals and shells 
living species of fre|hwpter Mollusca, together with rude stone 



species, at many poihts- 
sandstone termm the ‘ Cuddalore sandstones,’ sometimes con- 
taining petrified • wood, in ’Trichinopoly, South Arcot, Madras, 
emd also in Beerbhoom. ' 4<A.~Fos8iliferoas deposits of older 
tertiary or eocen« date, at Surat and also in Kuch. 6tk — The 
great volcanic forgaation of Western India. The beds of fresh 
water -origin, containing shells, intercalated between the trap- 
flows ; dnd deposit’near Bajamahendri containing marine shells. 
,eih . — The riohly fossiliferous shales, sandstones and limestones, of 
cretaceous age, in Tiichinopoly.and Sbuthi-Arcot. The fossilifer- 
ous limestone and. sandstones, immediately underlying the trap- 
flows, in the lower part of the Nerbudda valley, (the ‘ Bagh beds* 
of the Geologieal Survey) rand probably a calcareous bed and 
sandstones, in a similarposition,. on the south of the Nerbudda. 
valley near Jubbulpore, (the ’ Lapseta group’ of the Geologicsd 
Survey). 7tfi.~Mne sidles containing o-emains of Cycadeous 
plants,* in Trfehin'opoly, M^ras, Nelfoor, the Bajmafaal hills, 
Oentr^ India (near di^hulpore)' and Kuch. These are probably 
of 'about the mme age as the Wealden of Eurojro, or partly per- 
haps^ Upper Jurassic. 8tA.— The highly fossiliferous Jurassic 
formation of Kuch. 9th. — An enormous series of deposits in 
^tral India and Bengal, apparently of fresh water origin, for 
t-iirhfch the name ’GondwaiTa series’ has been proposed. The 
upper part 'consists chilfly of massive sandstones, while the 
lower contains numerous beds of coal. These represent alto- 
^e^Cr a. very long geological period, extending probably from 
the. ;^vonian or Lojrer carboniferous, to the Upper Jurassic 
epOehu loth.— A large.*and important series of focks, consisting of 
.Mnditone^ shales and limestones, in which no foseil has hitherto 
been detected. ' *rhey (brm -a.great part of the plateau of Bun- 
ddUuhd and Malwa, between the Nerbudda and the Ganges ; 
anfiMpeoiidly stand out in theYindhyAn escarpment on the south- 
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er^ edge of plateau, ^ence the series' has been termed 
the ‘ Vindhyan formation.* A lower member of the formation 
covers also tlO plain of Chutteesgurh, and is largely developed in 
Kurnool, paits of the Qodavari basin and in the South Mahr^tta 
country, lltk — A series of still older deposits^ also quite 
unfossiliferous, very extensively developed in the Sone valley, 
Northern Buudelkhund and Gwalior, also in Singbhoom and 
Cudapa underlying the Vindhyan series. These are termed the 
‘Biiawar series.’ They are frequently much metamorphosed. 
12m.— The ancient metamorphic (gneiss) rocks which lie at the 
base of .all ,the above. The lofty hill groups of Travancore, My- 
sore, Salem and Trichinopoly which avftage from 8,000 to 7,000 
feet in height, and include peaks of more than 8,0CMfeet, con- 
sist entirely of the ancient gneiss. I'he whole plateau of Mysore, 
2,000 or 3,000 feet above the sea, and the greater part of the low 
country around and between the hills, are formed of the same 
rock. These hillQ^ appear to be the remains of % mountain 
range of extreme antiquity, since it is fr^m^lfee waste of these 
rocks that thef only less ancient stratified deposits (the Bijawars 
and Yindhyans) of the Nagari and Pulicat mils and the Nulla- 
mallais have been formed. Another hiir region, of very high 
antiquity, is that of which we have remnants in the uhutil^,' 
Nagpoor and Hazarib|i.gh plateau, the higher parts of ^hieh 
2,000 fe6t< abpve the sea ; while some isolated hills, such as 
Parasnath, attain an elevation ,of more than 4,000 feet. It is 
as yet uncertain whether the gneiss, of which this "consists, is as 
old as that of Southern India. 

Amid all the successive changes of level that must have modi- 
fied the physical geography oi the cq^ntry, these ancient hill 
masses have continued to form its principal featufb ; at o&e time 
perhaps as lofty mountains ever yielding to the erosion of rain 
and rivers ; at other times, as hilly islands wa^ed by the sea. 
The latter was possibly their condition during a part of the cri^^ 
taceous period, when the sea covered the present plains of 
chinopoly and South Arcot, and occupied what is now EaMSmt 
Bengal and the Himalaya as well as the western borders of Oen<^ 
tral India. But there is some reason to believe t&at, at a Tery 
early period, and perhaps up to this or a 8omewhat.lat6r date, 
this ancient land was connected with the Seychelles Islanda, and> 
at one time even with Southern Africa, pertain animals, whose^ 
remains are found fossil in the Panchet r<Jcdtfi, are cloimly related 
to kinds hitherto only met with in Somm Africa ana Australia, 
in rocks of about the same age; and in existing.fauna of India 

there^ are many indications of relationship, and some ei^ of 
identity, with the SouUi Afrioan and Seychelles fauna, pointing 
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to a common origin, and therefore to a former %>mmunication 
between the two regions. In the latter part^f cretaceous 
period, or perhaps at it% close, took place that enoriifeus outburst 
of volcanic activity that has covered 200,000 square miles of 
country with layers of lava and volcanic ash. 

For a long time after the close of this volcanic period, the lava 
beds were, subject to denudation by the action of the sea, and it 
is probable that about this time/ began that subsidence which 
buried tbeir western extension beneath the sea. There are de- 
posits of eocene age at Bharoach and Siirat, /md also in Kuch 
which shows that th^se portions of Western India wei;e then 
covered by the sea : andRsuch waj also the case of Jbhe Indus and 
Gangctic Alleys, and with much of the n^iou now occupied by 
the mountains around: But all the rernaiiuler of India w»^s pro- 
bably land, and it may be doubted whether it has ever since been 
depressed beneath the sea with the excepCion of the plains lying 
along the 'coasted some of the lower hills, ifl'he great range of 
the Western Qalfs m considered to bean old se% cliff. If so, it, 
must have been farmed during the tertiary period, and the 
Konkan must, for a long time, have fornied ]the bottom of the 
sea# The Taptee a«?d Nerbudda valleys, except perhaps the*up- 
4>er part of the latter, have been re-excavated since the volcanic 
period, fo| they are cut throiigli the i#appean rocjfiR, and the 
Mme is true of the upper tributaries of the Godavari and the 
Kibtna, the Wurdu and Pain Gunga, the Bheema and the Seena. 
The alluvial plains alon^ the east coast of the Peninsula have 
been formed by the deposition of sediment brought down by these 
apd other rivers tliat drain the interior. At one time, the coast 
Une must have been v^ irregular^ stretsiiing back to the hills 
of the Casterup Ghats: and the. low country of the Payan Ghat 
was being plqped down by the sea. It was then, (during some 
part of the tertiiry period) that the ‘ Cuddaloro sandstones,’ were 
deposited. Fin^^lly, this sea bottom wa6 elevated ; and the irre- 
giUMities in the original coast line, thus produced, have been 
nilea up by. the deltas of the great rivers, or, beivg inclosed by 
sand sputs the lagoons left behind them have been gradually 
filled apd then elevated. 


Physical Geography of the Himalayan Region, — We come 
ii^w> id the second or Himalayan portion. At the foot of 
tnd gi^at mountain ranges which cut off India from the rest 
of thi^ ; Asiatic Continent, viz., the Hala and Sulai man ranges, 
the Himalaya, an j tliat which in Eastern Bengal rises from the 
swamps of Sylhet and Mymensing, a broad belt of plaiii sketches 
Afrom sea to sea. This plain completely isolates the ancient 
finds and hill groups of the Peninsula, from Uie more ini - 
. xvhi. 




pohing but nK^-e recent encircling chain. A section of the 
Hinmlaya from I^dia to the Desort of Gobi shows, 1 GaugetiJ 
Plain, k Tht' Great Snowy Range. 3. Jhe Indian Watershed. 
4. The Sainpo Valley. 5. The Plateau ot Tibet. C. The Keun 
Lun. 7. The Desert of Gobi. 

‘The direction of the Himalaya is not the same throughout. 
Prom tho gorge of" the iJihoug in Upper Assam to the Gunduk 
it runs neaily west, with a slight curvature, convex towards the 
plains of India ; and beyond this it curves to north-west as 
lav as the valley of Kashmeer. It consists of several parallel 
but not continuous ridges, and the su^^r^linate ridges or spurs 
which these give off in a more Of less* transverse direction. The . 
lob lest of these principal ridges is about 60 or 70 mf!es distant 
Iroiu the plains. It includes or is connected by spurs with the 
gigantic peaks, Chamalari, Kunchinjunga, Mount Everest (the^ 
loftiest known mountain in the worTd), Doulagiri, and NaudA 
Devi, the lowest oP which is but little under^j^^OOO feet, while 
the otliera vary from 25,700 up to 29,00ft> feerabout sea-level 
The Uimalijiya may be sa^id to terminate iiV) Kashmeer, and on 
the north at the sources of the Gilghit riv^r, a tributary of the 
Indus. Beyond this to the west, with one exception the direc- 
tion of the mountain ranges is totally different, and parallel to < 
the Indus jn the lower half of its eburse. In Banair end Kafi- 
ristan, this direction is approximately north-east and soufh-west ; 
and further south,® where the Indus issues from the Salt-range 
on the plains of the Punjab, north and*south. The chief excep- 
tion is the Safid Koh >\ iiich divides the valleys of the Cabul 
and bharail rivers, and runs east and west fiom Peslfawur up 
to the tableland of ^Jabul. Several jpaks of this range are^ 
15,000 and 16,000 feet On height. A rai^e soutlVof thebbamil 
river and one or two otlier smaller ridges run par^i^llel with the 
above. Another exception is exhibited in the Saft- range, TUm 
is the range at the, edge of the little tableland (about 2,000 
high) whicli occupies the angle between the Safid Koh and^b€ 
Sub- Himalaya. It is drained into the ludus by the rivei 
Sohar. 

, 'J'he Suleiman range bears son^what the same relation to th< 
tableland of AfgbamMan tliat 4b6 Himalaya does to Tibet ; bul 
both the tableland atul its boundary range are Very much lower^ 
The lngh(*st peak of the Sulaimim range, ethe Takht-i-SulaixnaUj 
is only 1 1,300 feet in height, and the city of Cabul, on^tho north** 
vn\ and highest part of the tableland, iabut a little over 
feet. ^ f , 

31ie Hala range, to the west of Sindh, and running also imrth 
and south, is still lower. Biloochistan, like Sindh and umqli of 
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Afghanistan, is a very arid country, large tracii being absolute 
desert. A little vegetation only is met with alwig the' courses 
the H vers, 'vbich carry down the scanty draina^ of the moun" 
tmns, and generally lose themselves in the sands, or are used up 
for irrigation, before they reach any permanent stream. This is 
noi. the case, however, with the rivers of Cabul, which drain' the 
eiiowy ranges of the Satid Koh and the Hindu K.oh and are, 
at all times, well filled streams. The greater part of Afghanistan 
is^ drained Uy the tributaries of the river Hehnund, which dis- 
cliarges itself into flie salt swamp called the Siatau lake, on tho 
borders of Persia, ah<^ iBug l,o50 feet above the soa-level. 

Of the cotin tries t(r tho eas4 of the Great Diheng river, at 
which th? eastern Himalaya may bo said to ternrinale, we know 
but -little. Sut there seems to be little <ioi.i]>t that the great 
ranges mountains that run down from tlio 'Vibe tan tableland 
have a meridional, that is^ north and south, direclioii; wliile, in 
tiie valleys between them, the great riv#s, the Irawadi, the’ 
Yang-tse-kiaug'^ifnd# tlie Mekhong or Cambodia river, carry 
down tho drainage of the snow-capped peaks and ridges that 
border' Central Tibet. To the soutii and south-east of Assam, 
the prevailing direction of the principal chains is interinCtliato 
I between that of the Himalaya and the line of the Irawadi val- 
ley, Thgs the Patkoi range,, south of • Upper Ass^m, and tho 
Harril range, north-east of^Cachar, run north-east and south- 
west, while the Garo and Khasi Hills be (^veen Lower Assam 
and Sylhet run east aifil west. Ail^the chains of Arakau and 
Burma run north and south; and sucir is also therefore the 
prevailing direction of the rivers. 

. The great plain wh^^h lies along the foot of these several 
mountain systems, senarating .them fr§m peninsular Indin, and 
stretching fiyin sea to^ sea although truly described as a plain, is 
far front b^nj absolutely level. Its highest point lies at the 
foot of the Sivaliks, between the Jumna and the Sutlej, where it 
is more than 1,100 feet above the sea. It declines from the 
foot of the hills towards the south, and from the Jnmna-Sutlej 
watershed towards the east; so that at the foot of the Sikkim 
hills and in*Lower Assam it is only about 300 feet, at Agra 5oj|| 
feet, and at Sahebgunj 115 feet above sea level. On the side of 
the Indus valley, the slope is from north to south (along the line 
of the Indus) ; apd from east to west, from the foot of the Araviiii 
ohein peatly to that of the Hal a and Sulaiman ranges. Hence 
it fcillows that, while the Ganges flo'vs along the southern mar- 
giu of "'its plain, f)r at tjie greatest distance from the hills, the 
ind^ flows along the foot -of the boundary jpange. Were the 
. d^the Sulaiman and Hala mountains as copious a?? 
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that from tbe^* Himalaya, the alluvial deposits brought down 
from those moui^aius would raise the level 6f the plain at their 
foot ; and, iii^the course of the time, the Indus would be dri^u 
to a distance from these hills, just as the Ganges is from the 
Himalaya. But this part of the country is almost rainless. 

Bengal and Assam. 

Up to the beginning of February 1874 the Province of Ben- 
gal contaiued Assam, and in this volume Assume will be 
treated as a portion of Bengal. Biit the following districts w^re 
then constituted a separate’* Chief Commissiouership, by the 
Governor General's Proclamation — C» ® 
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Avm and Boundaries, — Including*^ the abpve, the teriitory 
under the administration^ of the Lieu tenant XSovernor of Ben- 
gitl in 1872-73 comprised Bjengal Pioper, Behar, Orissa, 
and Chota or Chuth*. Nagpoor. Its extreme limits extend 
from 19® 18' to 28®16'^orth latitude, und between 82®«and 97® 
east longitude. The entire Province was bounded on the 
north by Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhpotan, and towrds As^Anathe 
Duffla, Akha, Meeree, and Miahmee hills, inhabited by tlie 
tribes bearing those names, who occupy the lower ranges of the 
eastern Himalaya. On the east the boundary was less defined ; 
the Assam frontier is bordered by the hilly country of the Abors, 
Sicgphos, Kamptees and Naga^. Th>dP friendly statd of Munipore 
next adjoiusi and between it and the hill tracts of Chittagong, 
almtting tlie districts of Cachar and Sylhet, the bills are qccupiiKi 
by the Lushai and Kookie tribes, who have for many years palk 
proved most tro^ihlesqme and intractable neighbours, but wUh 
whom, as a result of tffe Lushai expedition, we have^now es^b* 
liKshed closer relations. The Arracau^ hills knd the Naaf river « 
complete the boundary on this side, separating Bengal from 
Burma. The sodth is washed by the sea and embraces thc^iead 
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of the Bay, which derives its name from tlie p^vince* At a 
point near to Ganjam, on the sea-coast, the boui^dary.liue'tjliyides 
Bej^l from Madras, and proceeding northwards, #erges on the 
Central Province, the Statue of Rewah, and the is orth- Western 
Province. 

* The total area of the Province, including Assam, is 25 1,768 
square miles; as given in recently corrected and readjusted re- 
turns though some portions are still unsurvcyed and only approxi- 
mately deteimined. The Begulation and Non- Regulation Districts 
comprise 213,507 square miles, ^nd the Tributary States and since 
reclaimed territories make up the remainder. The returns of culti*^ 
vated and uncultivated fllreas and of road and water communic^i- 
tions aie lilt sufficiently accurate to be embodied in the present 
volume. The extent of railways 'Completed in 1872 amounted to 
3,298 miles. Broadly speaking, the chief characteristics of the Pro- 
vince are the plain of the Gauges proceeding from the north-west, 
and valley of the Brahmaputra from the ^orth-east, meeting 

in the great delta 8f Bengal. On the west rise the high lands of 
Ohutia Nagpoor Orissa ; on the east the Cfiitta^ong, Tip- 
perah; Oaro, Khasi, and other hills ; on the north the liarjeeling 
district is our sole pdssession in the Bengal Himalayas. ^ 

Bengal proper is the great alluvial and deltaic plain between 
the llimaiavas and the Bay Bengal, Svith some ^utior hilly 
traces on either side. Behar is the upper Gangetic plain west of 
Rajrnehal, and lying between Bengal and the North-Western 
Pro.vinces. To jj^har also is attached a narrow range of hills. 
Oris^ comprises a long, fiat, diluvial suip between the hills and 
the sea, forming hue settled district, and a large hilly tract^ 
in the rear occupied hm the Tributary Mohals. Chutia Nu)?- 
poor islihe elefhted an^ nilly country west of Bengal and Behar 
and north oft Orissa* Assail is the long valley of the Brah- 
maputra. to whfbh several hill districts are now attached. 

.The Ganges enters Lower Bengal from the North-Western 
Provinces nefur Ghazeepore ; shortly after it receives the Gogra 
on the north bank, the Soane bn the south, and theQunduk 
again on the north, at Hajeepore — all rivers of considerable 
vbtn^e-^and maintains a course generally easterly, b]^t diver- 
^ windings. The Kosee joins it below Bhaugulpore, 
mer the river turns the corner of the Rajmehal hills and 

assumes^ a nearly southerly direction with its greatest body of 
water, ij^pil ehe Bhagiruttee flows away on the west side to form 
^ 4 jij|rhe d^Cf^hly, the ^ost navigable of the many mouths, while the 
main s^^eam con^tinues soilth-east to Goaiundo ; there theJumoo- 
iiift>t^ jpfmcipal branch of the Brahmaputra, is met, and the am- 
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algamated cdumn empties itself by many chaDnels into the Bay 
of Bengal, il^e Brahmaputra^ formed by tb# union of several 
great streams, enters Assam at its north-east extremity. It ^ows 
towards the south-west, through the length of the Assam valley, 
after which it clings to the contour of the Garo Hills, and then 
proceeds due southwards to its junction with the Ganges 
near Goalundo. From these rivers the Gahgetic delta is form- 
ed, and consists more immediately ot the districts included 
in the Presidency division, with Moorsbedahad, and Furreed^ 
pore and Backergunge of^he Dacca division. Between the 
cultivated districts and the^sea is a tiact bearing the general 
name of the Soonderbuns, which IRoli&rto, owing to inroads 
of the sea, the jungle, and wild beasts, with the unlftalthiness of 
the climate, have baffled the ehterpiise of modern man. 

The Sodnna’s course is somewhat similar to that of the Brah- 
maputra on a smaller scale, rioing as it does in the north-east of ' 
the Cachav Hills: and flowing westward, past Sylhet and Chut- 
tuck, till it |tlso suddenly ^adopts a stieitlfern turn to join the 
Brahrnaputia and from the Megna. The §oorma valley, to the 
south 0f the QaTo Khasi-Jyntea Hills, is the high rCad to 
Cachar, and the strenm affonls ^ood water carriage for the great- 
er pait of its length. The Chittagong rivers, including tlvo 
Fenny, w^hich separates it from J’ipperah, fall into th^east of the 
Bay of Bengal, but have no connection with the water systern 
above described. <l^he largest of them, the Kurnafoolee, on which 
Chittagong is situated, rises in the highlands to the north of the 
Blue Mountain, and gathers the contributions of the minor hill 
streams on either bank. Its course is south-westerly, as deter- 
mined by tlie confoa mation of the hil^, and changed perpetually 
by the protruding spsirs. On the w^tem sid^of the Gangetic 
delta again the rivers have little or no clnnectionewith the main 
system of the country, Jhe Damoodab, the Rofipnarain, and the 
Cossye may all be 'said to join the Hooghly between Calcutta' 
and Saugor Island, but they are isolated rivers which have sprung 
from the plateau of Chutia Nagpoor, do not help to form the del- 
ta, and are independent entirely in character. Th^ Soobunreeka, 
the Byturnee, and the Mahanufli, have direction generally pa- 
rallel ta one another and a south*^asterly course, the two former 
rising in Chutia Nagpoor, the latter in the Central PfOvinK^ 
The Mahanudi is navigable for boats of a sort fol* 460 pdt of its 
620 miles, and near Cuttack is about two miles in bi;eadth in the 
rains. ! ^ 

IThe mountains and bills in the small part of the fitimalayai^ 
chain within the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant ClQvernoi[^ form 
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elevations which vary greatly, from Daijeeliijg 7,000 feet 
above the. sea, pu the south, to lofty Kunchinjjjnga, 28,000 feet 
higlji on the uorth'West. (iueiss is the chief furi(iation of the 
rock, while on the banks of the Rungeet river slate is found, and 
at the foot of the hills iron oie ; moreover the presence of copper 
is ascertained. The Rajmahal hills form the eastern projection 
of the Central Indian formation ending near the town of that 
name, round which the Ganges flows. They are the first connect- 
ed high ground that strikes the eye of the traveller ascending 
the Ganges. South-west of these j^ire broken, detached hills of 
considerable height, the largest of which is Parasnath, rising out 
of the surrounding c<?ui4iy often in an almost perfect conical 
form to a i/iigbt of about 4,400 feet Many of these can be seen 
on the chord line between Kaneegimge and Luckeeserai, and ap- 
pear geographically .as irregular links between the Rajmehal hills 
.and the plateau of CliuiiaSagpoor, which is hilly almost through- 
out, scaulily populated, and covered with jungle over most of its 
surface. The exterftiv^ collieries at Raneegunge, on the confines 
of the Burdwau division and Ohutia Nagpoor, furnish at present 
unlimited supply of coaJ, which is of a moderately fair descrip- 
lion. These regions ^vhere coal seams are abundant may gen^r- 
ajly be said to be from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sea. 'I’o the 
south of Ch^tia Nagpoor again, on the west aide of Orissa, are the 
Orissa Tributary Mahals, a hilly conntiy containing a*consider- 
able population. There are forests of s^l on tlw) hills, which run 
parallel to the line of coast from north-east to south west, to near 
the south»west extremity of the province? the Chilka lake, on the 
banks of which, as along the sea shore of Cuttack, much salt is 
man ufuct tired. ^ 

The mpuntainaus tract ft the east of Bengal has some summits 
with an elevation of If, 000 or 12,000 feet, and our settled hill 
districts rise to fi^OOO feet. They abound in coal and iron ore in- 
termixed with limestone of excellent quality. The eastern boun- 
dary of Bengal, at the extreme north-eastern corner of Assam, is 
formed by a spur from the Himalayas, and from this point the 
Mlly range is never entirely broken to the south of Chittagong. 
Pu*st- to the florth-east are the hill regions of the Singphoo and 
Abor tribes, then the Naga hill districts to the south of the As- 
continued by the Munipore, Cachar, and Tipperah 
hiR to the Chittagong yill Tracts ; meanwhile the Garo-Khasi- 
range suikes out parallel to the Himalayas up to the 
Br^maputra ; a considerable area of this high coun- 
Iry is: ai yet insuffidteutly expored. Tlie inhabitants are for the 
|iri*loiitive in iheiM belong to aboriginal races, 

of fonio^O'dnese tjjpe. The jungles are intensely thick. Of the 
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more remote ^arts of these hills littl^ is known except from th^ 
reports of survey parties and such personal narratives as are de- 
picted in Captain Lewin's “ Chittagong Hill Tracts.” q 

Tlie Assam valley is almost a perfect fiat, studded with clumps 
of little conical hills rising abruptly from the general level to the 
height of 200 to.700 feet, rich in rivers and lu mineral treasures^ 
coal of a fair class being found; the climate, too, is very favourable 
to the indigenous tea-plant, which grows luxuriantly. The greater 
part of Bengal and Behar is formed of uninterrupted flats, sub- 
ject to inundation, rich in black mould, son\e portions natur- 
ally more fertile than others, — the Dacca division being so 
fertile that it has been called ** the grd^lafy of Bengal*' Draw- 
ing a line southwards between Bancoorah and BuixfWan, carry- 
ing it on past Midnapojeai^ down towards ^Balasore, it will be 
noticed that to the west the ground partakes of the character of 
the Chutia Nagpoor plateau, granite being found ove^^laid with' 
carboniferous sand^^tone, containing iron and coal in grAt abun- 
dance, and the climate in consequence l^ibg of a drier chaiac-^ 
ter. ' , c. 

There ere no" lakes of itnportance besides tbe Chilka, though 
the^e are numerous ^7/ceZs, or shallow sheeft of water, which ex-' 
pand or diminish owing to the season. The most remarkable 
are the Monda, DuWoaii, and Qbullum j/tecfe iuEaj^iahye, the 
Aka in Jessore, and the great yfteefe in Backergunge. 


Climate , — A 1th « ugh Bengal is situated for the most 
without the tropical zone, its climate is characteristically tropi^ 
cal. The mean temperature of the whole year vaiies between 
80® (in Orissa) and 74® (in parts of Assam), that of Calcutta 
being 79®. In the annual range of thmr temperature, as well a,s 
in point of humid ity^nd rainfall, th^eastern otnd western por- 
tions of the province ire strongly confra^ed. In pachar, nearly 
200 miles from the* sea, the mean tempera turfe of June is 82 , 


that of January G45-5®, and the highest and lowest temperatures 
recorded during five years* viz. 99° and 43®, shpw an absolute 
range of 66® only. At Chittagong, on the sea coast, the record- 
ed range does not exceed 49 . On the other hand Patna ha$ a? 
m§an temperatuie of 87*2 in June and 60*7 in January, apd ip 
1869 the highest and lowest temperatures registered were 116*S® 
on the 12tli May, and 36 9® on the 3rd and 4th of Janusity ; t6e 
absolute range of this year was therefogre 79*4®. Itisprobabfe 
that some parts of" Behar — the neighbourhood of Gya^ ^ ins- 
tance — experience a range somewhat greater than thSt of 
The highest temperature recorded in Calcutta during the last 
18 years is 106®, which has been reacned twice only, vie., once'itt 
1807, and again in May of 1873. The lowest temperature. 
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627, has been recorded also twice, viz, in January I860 
and 1864, and 62*8 has been observed twidb, in Janu*^ 
arj4 18£^7 and 1861. The extreme absolute range of the tem- 
perature of the capital is therefore a little over 53°, and the mean 
temperatures of December and May are 68*5 and 85 respectively. 
The annual rise and fall of temperature exhibits some other lo* 
caPvariationa Thus in Orissa and the western part of the Gan- 
getic delta December is the coldest month of the year ; elsewhere 
the mean temperature of January is somewhat lower. This 
difference is due to the sea winds setting in on this part of the 
coast very early in tke^ear, wliereas in Ikhaf their influence is 
n’ot*felt tiiUnuch later in the season. 

During tne rains the tempcratyre of the HaEaribagh plateau,- 
to the west of the delta, falls more rapidly than that of any other 
part* of Bengal Between May and October the fall at Uazari- 
bagh is , rather more than IT, while at Berhamporo, under 
about the same latitude, it is only at t)alcutta little more 
than 3°, and even at Patna it does not exceed 8°. • This peculiar- 
ity ‘ appears to be> due principally to the cloudiness of the 
plateau in the daj^me, whereby the sun’s heat is rendered 
less intense, and to the greater radiation' at night. This 
ffict has an important bearing on the v^altie of* Hazaribagli 
as a station for European trocFps, and as a sanitarium for inva- 
lids from the plains. The quantity of vapour in the air of 
Calcutta, relatively to ^he dry air, is, on the average^ of 
the year, about twice as great- as in that of London ; but the 
relative humidity of the former equals that of the latter only 
in the three first months of the rains, which are among the 
driest months of an Eiiro^an climate. * 

The districts *of Bas^prn Bengal, inclufllng Cachar and Sylliet 
and the Hiinliyiyan Terai, are those of the heaviest rainfall. 
Their average annual fall almost everywhere amounts to 100 
inches, and on the exposed bill flanks, and at their foot, even 
this large amount is greatly surpassed. 'Flius Sylbet has an an- 
nual average of 141 inches, Darjeeling 126 inches, the Bungbee 
cinchona plantatibn 175 inches, Buxa fort 280 inches (the aver- 
age of three years), and Cherra Poonjee the enormous amount of 
627 inches; this last is the highest average rainfall hitherto 
reeowied in the world The rainfall is also higher on the plains 
of tfao 'Ooaft than on those lying more inland. Thus Saugor 
Point has aceaverage of 87 inches, and Calcutta 66 ; False Point 
74 inejhes, and Cuttack 52*a. The lowest rainfall in the pro- 
vificea under the filengal iQovernment is that of the southern 
portion of Behar, including Monghyr, Gya, and Patna, where the 
annqal fall does not much exceed 40 inches, and in the case of 
VOLjJXVlll 
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the last meiftioned station is only 87 inches. North of the 
Ganges it increases gradually up to the Himalaya, and pn the 
south up to xhe high ridge of forest-clad country which is drajned 
by the Soane, the Bamoodah, and their tributaries. In this 
tract, where the monsoon winds from the opposite coasts of India 
meet, the* fall of the few stations that have hkherto furnished 
registers ranges between 60 and 60 inches. In Calcutta^ the 
liighest rainfall on record is that of 1871 » when it amounted to 
93*31 'inches; the lowest (if the register can be trusted) during 
the last 86 years is that in 1837 (the first year pf the series), 
when the registered fall was as low aSe^43*6i inches. In sul^ 
sequent years the lowest falls were those of 1838 (53 inches), 
1853 (52'08 inches), and I860 (52*61 inches). In 1^3 the rain- 
fall up to the middle of November was only 44*31 inches. The 
Gherra Foonjee register ef 1861 records a fall of 806 inches, of 
which 366 inches fell in the month of July alone. It is said that 
160 inches have byen known to fall in six daj)rs. 12. inches of rain 
in one day is far from unusual at Cboirra Foonjee. On the 
13th June 1861 an equal quantity fell ie Calcutta within 24 
hours. At Mozufferpore in September 1^71 nineteen inches of 
raiti fell in 36 hours. ^ ... 

By far ike greater part of the rain of Bengitl falls between 
the months of Juncf and Octcyber, Showers occur caUo in tllre 
hot weather months, and in the months of February and March 
hailstorms are ifbt unfrequent In the eastern, districts rain 
occurs occasionally in the cold weather months, but is less Com- 
mon in the Delta dnd the country further westward, excepting 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. In the eastern 
districts and in AsSam rain is more^tbuCdant in all the earlier 
months of the year; iiP April tke rain sets in bC^vily and reaches 
its maximum about, June or July, further the west the 
rains usually get in in June, and July an(F August are the 
months of the heaviest fall , ^ ^ 

The monsoons are not two undivided currents iGiowing. to and 
from Central Asia during about equal periods of' the year, but 
appear rather to consist at^each period of at least two minci^l 
currents,— the One tending to or from Northern India, tme other 
to or from the' interior* of China ; and there are probably other 
minor cun-ents originating terminating at other centred, ^'he 
Indian branch of the winter monsoon originates in the plains 
of the Punjab, the Qangetic valley, the uplands otpentral India, 
and dlso in Upper Assam, and "'blows as a very gentle nf^nd to- 
wards the two great Bqys^ tbat w^h th^east and coatuts 
of the peninsula. During this season a southerly wind prevails 
steadily on the Himalaya at heights aboVe 6,000 or 8,00^ feet^ 
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d^cending lower on the western than on the central part of the 
ranae. This appears to be the upper return ci^rent of the 
winier monsoon, and corresponds to the anti-traderof the trade* 
wind region. It descends on the plains of upper India/ where 
the atmosphere As obaracteristicaliy calm *nt ^is season^ and 
brings the winter rains, on which the rubbee or springs orops depend. 
It is less frequently felt in Lower Bengal, where the wind is vari- 
ably from north and north-west ; but ta the eastward, in Caehar, 
southerly winds are very prevalent at the winter season. In 
Ilorthera India the two branches of; the northerly . monsoon 
appear to diverge tyvv^ds the opposite coasts, from a line 
characterized by a ridge of higher mean barometric pressure, 
which passes from the Punjab through Benares to Cutta^. This 
monsoon ceases on the ooast line of Bengal in the month of Febru- 
ary, 'when in the lower atmosphere sea winds set in. At first 
these arq restricied to the immediate neighbourhood of the coast, 
but as the season advances and the heat o# the interior plains 
rises under the infiuetce of.the returning sun, they penetrate fur- 
ther "and further inland^ and are drawn from greater distances at 
sea.. In *the interior of India the wind becbmes more westerly 
and blows towards lower Bengal and Chutia Nagpoor, not €is a 
flteady currezdl^' but as day winds, which in April and May are 
highly heated by the parched and heated soil, and constitute the 
well-known hot winds of those months, Where these two cur- 
rents meet, the thunderstorms well kdown aS nyrth-westers are 
generated. Like the tbundbrstorms Europe and the dust- 
storms of the Punjab, they are due to convection currents, and 
in Bengaji owe their prevailing movement from the west or north- 
west , quarter to the stipngth of the land Wind, which maintains 
its ooufse in The upper atmosphere alfove the opposite sea* 
wind, which as felt at^the ^and surface, At this time the 
north-west win® continues tonlow unsteadily in, the sotith of the 
Bay, but calms are not unfr^Uent, and it is not till June that 
the southerly winds of the Fay becoibe continuous with the 
southeast times of the South Indiaq Ocean, and that the south- 
west nnonsooy, 'properly so called, sets in in India. This blows . 
from^ both ^asls,' and the two branches meet along a line which 
about opincides with the southern margin of the Qangetic plain. 
^Qoth taiad towards Uie Punjkb, the region of the greatest heat at 
this season, and becoming gradually drained. of their vapour in 
thMr passage over the land, that, which remains on their reach- 
ing thy ))tabta^ of that j^ovincer suffices only to afford a scanty rain- 
1^, inidequate mitigate the tsroperatuifei and only rendering 
w«Kh^ more oppressive ny increasing the relative humidity and 
dimiiiishijig the evaporative power of the air, 

0 t 



The average pressure of the air in Calcutta, 18 feet above 
sea-level, is equi to that of a column of mercury at the freezing 
point, 29'79^nch€s in height, or to 14*61 lb. on the square iftch. 
It is highest in December, when the mean pressure similarly 
estimated amounts to 80*041 inches, and lowest in June an4 
July, when it averages 29*p51 inches. 

Cyclones begin in all cases over the Bay of Bengal, and the 
more violent and extensive storms, which alone reach the laud, 
probably require many* days to form before they move forward 
from their place of oi igin. Some of the most destructive that have 
passed over Bengal have proceeded the neighbourhood of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, loeir relative frOaueney in 
the different months of the year is shewn in the following tabla^ 
which includes storms of all parts of the Bay, and thqse that 
have been felt on all parts of its coasts, Bqngal included. ^ 
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Of these seventy-three storms, twenty-three hye been felt in 
Bengal or on its coasts, and all between the monws o| April and 
Novembei^ inclusive. Their coUrse is usually north, across the 
Gangetio delta, north-west from the Orissa coast. The motion 
of the. wind is in an involute stiiral, revolving in a direction 
opposite to that of the bauds of a clock, as in all cyclonic storms in 
the Northern Hemisphere. The greatest pressure of the wind in 
these storms is yet tqbe ascertained. The highest that has been 
registered in Calcutta Osier’s aCbmoniete^ is 50H$. to the 

square foot, but this was in a storm ofano remarkable violencoi 
and one which did but little injury in Calcut^lf The 
of the storm at the time was passing some !15 miles to 
the city, and the barometer stood at 28*712. In the 
severe storms oi the 2nd November !1867 and the 
1864 the anemometer was blown away, under a proflWlNilirouft^^ 
, to the square foot, so that no register their Uiaximunlmo4 was 
obtained. There is a prevalent impression that cyclonic storms 
have been more frequent of late years than formerly, but 
lief does not appesx to zest on any sound basis of fact, 


Oudh, 

Area and Boundariss.—Oudh is w ine^l^ par^]4l%am 
with its base to the south-west on the Ganges ; to the eesti artii 
hcial boundaries divide it from the districts of Joun|>0or, 499^** 
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gurh aod Busfcee ; towards extreme north-^t the little 
river Arrah forms the frontier. The northeiyi boundaiy runs 
weaiwai^ from the Arrah, along the watershed of thAaiige of low 
hills which diiride the province from Nepal These hills form 
the northern frontier for 60 miles throughout the Gonda dis- 
trict ; at Bhagora Tal, the Nepal territories advance into the 
Terai below tlie hills, and so continue to the Koriali. West of 
that river theMohun, its tributary, forms the northern boundary 
for Some distance. Th6 district of Shajehanpoor marches with 
Oudh to the north-west Its greatest length, from north-west to 
south-east, is 234 mil<^,' its breadth is 1*50 miles. It lies between 
latitude 25^ 84' and 6' north, and longitude 79® 46' and 
east. Its area is 23,930 square miles, of which 13,126 
square miles, or 8,400,000* acres, are cultivated with crops, and 
962 ^uare miles are covered with orchards of mango and mhowa 
trees. 1,134 sauare ^iles, or 6 per cent, c^f the total area, are 
covered with laaes^ ponds, or livera 478 sqaare miles are occa<« 
pied with the sites of towns or villages, 243 with^roads or paths, 
1,642 square miles^ or seven pOr cent., tire barren wastes ; of the 
remainder, 825 are ^Government forest, and 5,531 square miles, 
or 22 per cent of the whole, are arable waste. The rivers afford 
BO less than 4^347 miles of navigable stream, leaving out of con- 
sideration •rivulets like the Jai and the Jabelu, navigable only in 
the rains. 

The general slope of the country is from north-west to south- 
east Its highest point ih the plain country is the high land, 
north of Dudwah Qhat, in Khyrigurh ;*this is 600 feet above the 
sea, but the mountains of Qonda reach an altitude of 2,750 feet 
just on the border of N^al The lowest dying point is near the 
QoomteS, on thft border of Jounppor, thiflsis about 230 feet above 
the sea. Lukhimpoorisf84 feet above the sea, Lucknow 403, and 
Sultanpoor 30f. The Gauges, the Goomtee, the Gogra and the 
^ptee, are the main rivers of Oudh. Their aggregate diy weather 
discharge is 18,800 cubic feet per second, and the entire river dis«* 
obargo, including the smaller streams, will reach 20,000 cubic feet 
or ^wf^ qqf^ntity in the five rivers of the Punjab. These rivers 
flow aa%om north-west to south-east, gradually, approaching 
each other. . The Koriali aud the Obowka, which after their 
junction form the Qogra, and the Ganges come from 
thw loftiest elevations , of the Himalayas aUd are fed with 
pei^oal gnovr; others like the Bamgunga, the Qarha 
Kaptee, descend from heights of many thousand feet. 
They^ would be anfimmense economic power if their channels did 

——**—**—— > i iii w i ■ n .i^— mu , 

vinoimgii^ ISC^OOO ef4ouiated area o| eoltiYation in the 265,000 acres of real 
freelaiid. 
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not lie on an^ average about 40 of 60 feet below the level of 
the country. ^ ^ . 

The forests of Oudh lie principally in the districts of Kttferi, 
Bharaich and Qonda. It is difficult to give an exact estimate of 
their extent, because they shade off insensibly into mere brush- 
wood and jungle. Government possesses 826 square miles of Stat§ 
torests, of which 428 are in the E^eri district, 123 in Qonda, 

269 in Bharaich. In addition to these there are forest lands 
which have been sold to individuals, these amount to 227 square 
miles in Kheri, and are of trifling extent in other districts. 
Altogether the forest lands of Oudh n^y^be estimated at 1,300 
square miles, and in addition there are 952 square m||es covered 
with plantations. The remaining waste lands eoni^st in about 
equal proportion of grassy prairies, of alluvial depoitit along the 
rivers covered with the loogjhau " tamaqs dioeca^' and lastly of 
lands, older lacustrine deposits, now covert with bushy jungle.^ 
The broad features of Oudh as compared wj^th other countries 
may be stated as follows : — It " is a trcFpical country a little 
smaller than Scotland, a little larger than Denmark, but with a 
population more than double that of both^ut together : — 

* Soniff. miles. Popnlatien. 

Scathmd, ... ... 80,686 8,866,876—1871 

Denmark. ...' • ... 21,886, ■ 2,484,864 

Ondb, ... ... 28,980 11,220,282 

In density of popu4ation it surpasses most parts if India and any 
other Indian Governorship taken as aVhole, while no European 
country approaches it. 
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The proportion of arable soil to total area in Oudh is very 
> there seventy-six per cent, can be cultivated, whereas only 
^tty-three per cent of Scotland is productive. ^ 

The first or lowest chain of the Himalayas which bounds the 
Eastern part of Oudh on the north is from 2,500 to 4,000 feet 
high ; it is one of four parallel ranges, eaqh loftier an^ more 
remote, one rising a little above the dearer, all of wlueh are 
distinctly visible in the rains fromfV^izabadani Seetapoori though 
the distance in some cases is nearly 200 titles. Xhe^HjNO^ 
range is forty-eight miles from Kheri: it rises verjiabrOpliy 
but is covered with brushwood and forest. In the Terai^ wbhm 
extends for many miles from the foot of these hillS; there hfe 
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numerous swamps caused by the presence of a ridge which 
stops the draina^. Elsewhere the country is covered with forest, 
priji^ipally and often entirely of Sal (shorea^obj^ta.) Prom 
the lower slopes of the Himalayas^ come down innumerable 
streams ; at first their steep slopes produce rapid currents of 
clear water tossing over huge rounded pebbles which the oc« 
^asional torrents bring down ; vfery soon, however, they reach 
mote level ground, some ridge crosses tlie course, the stream 
speads in a shallow stagnant pool behind it and large tracts are 
thus covered with a few inches of water. These lagoons are 
often fringed with mangroves, and from the quagmires, in some 
of which an elepbafit sniay sink and disappear, rise vast forests 
of lofty reeds, {Narkul) which frequently give shelter to the 
tiffer. The whole of the country is seamed, with the dry channels 
of the rivulets which form the head water of many streams, and 
with^he now abandoned courses of the larger rivers; percolation 
still supplies abundant moisture, and nothing can be more beau^ 
tiful than the trepigal luxuriance of vegetation which is met 
with in such places. This part of the country is^ however, most 
unhealthy during a great part of the year except to those who 
are acclimatised, the stagnant -water when drunk is almost cer* 
Jtain to brings on 4y&eut6ry, and the chill which follows a co{hous 
draught often ends in fever. Apparentljr, this was not always 
the case. The area of compatative depression seems to have 
changed its s^, for in former times the cj^untry skirting the 
Himalayas wsa inhabited and cultivated, while according to tho 
popular view the next zone commencing at a distance of about 
thii'ty miles from the mountains was a lake ; and there is much 
to'erapport this view. Everywhere throughout two-thirds of 
ISforth jOudh, a depfc of ten to tw^fy feet, a thick layer of 
fine sand is mef with, intermixed with fresh water shells and 
pebbles; in south of the Kheri district, when wells are dug, 
excavations of a few feet turn out numbers of good sized 
jTOund bpulders such as are now found twenty miles further 
^rth in the beds of the mountain torrent. However this may 
mve been there is now no area of depression to receive the 
wa^re ^of the Himalayan streams ; the elevation of the zone 
which' formerly appears to have been a Jake with scattered 
islands is now almost equal with the country along the base 
%( the mountoins, consequently the drainage is impeded, and all 
the lo^ elands so calleQ, though really from five to six hundred 
fee|/abcv#the sea, are marshy and unhealthy. 

V fidtween the i^veral rivers, strips, more or lesss broad, of high 
md'CQine down from the mountains iuto this low plain ; they are 
g&ierally covered wit#Sal forest Such may be seen between the 
Ganges and the Cbowka, the Chowka and the Koriali, the Koriaii 
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and the Rapine. These tongues o ( high land generally end precipit- 
ouslyi and then t^e plain proper of Oudh commences with a fringe 
of bliishamitrees. The rivers, though they have had little t|> do 
with the formation of this plain, materially modify its appear- 
ance. All along the Ganges, Goomtee and Koriali, there are high 
ridges. The floods when they first rose above their banks and 
spread over the* countiy deposited at once near the channel the 
large gritty particles which their water, being now more widely 
spread, shallow, and gentler, could no longer carry. Thus high 
sandy banks were foimed, while the finer mud was deposited 
more evenly over the interior. The p^ain betw<een most of 
these rivers is rather sancer-shaped, ^le edge being due' to the 
sandy deposit j the Koriali and Chowka which formeny wandered 
over a large delta now have well defined channels which they 
scour deeper year ly year. The country^ott each side is quite 
beyond the reach ot these rivers, although a number of minor 
streams such as th^ Sai, Lonee, Kallianee and Oel, which are fed 
by surface drainage from the upper plat^aQx of Oudh itself, 
often fiood tb& cultivated ground and destroy the crops. The 
remaining featureis of the Oudh plain call for no detailed des- 
cription. A rich, well cropped level of fertilS ground is varied by 
fine" groves, by barren plains, and by picturesque but shallov* 
lakes. { . c 

Oudh bounded by British territory, exc^t on one side 
where it adjoins #.Nepal. The boundary line Hf partly natural,, 
partly artificial, and the greater portion of it was demarcated bv 
a joint commission of ^British and Kepalese officers in iSfiO, 
when the territory added to Oudh after the Nepal war was res- 
tored to the last n^med country. S^ch few disputes as arise 
regarding this boundary are usually seized amicably, and beyond 
the fact that many criminals evade justic8 by crossing the border, 
and trade is interfered with by transit duties, lobe proximity of 
an independent State causes little or no inconvenience, 
country near the frontier is but thinly populated, and the 
of mountains nearest to Oudh is not very high ; it is 
owing to these reasons that the Province has for mtmy yeml^En 
safe from the raids of the hillmen who give so much tMibfe in 
some parts of the empire. 

Climate , — The climate of Oudh may be Iniefiy described as 
mean between that of the Punjab and tTj^per Pi'ovinces^^a^d that 
of Bengal. For, while the , cold is not so great ndl'|jfie''dry beat 
so intense as in the former, the difference in the seasons" %iat 
more marked than in the Lower Provinces ofBenga), with 
moisture, though more equable tempercfttlfe. To a Buropean 
climate of Oudh during the short cold season seems Hearty per- 
fect. 
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Area and Boundaries . — The temtoriels titliler the Government 
Sf th^ Punjab and its Oepetidendies include all British Ittdia iiotth 
of Sindh and Rajpootana lying between ttfll River Jumna on the 
east and the Stttlaiman Hills on the west. The extveitie length 
is about 800 miles, and ^the eitreiUe widtif about 650 mites. 
The total area included within theses limits is over 200,0001 
Square miles, more than half of which is the territory of Feuda* 
tones. The British possessions in the Province are returned as 
103,748^8q(Uare^iUiles; o#which 34,438 sdtfare miles, Ot less than 
one-thira, are cultivated; 28,285 square miles, or about one- 
iourth, ate oifl^rable ; and the remainder is unculturable waste. 
The unapj^opiiated waste at the disposal of Government is re* 
turned at 8,007,850 acres; but a Very small portion of this area 
is really available for cultivation. There are 2,470 miles of \Vater 
edihmunidation, and the leUgth of roads, metalled and uOmetalled 
is 20,7S(8 niaes. The length of railway communication open 
Vrithin the Provitice is 410 miles. 


The mountains and elevated tmets within and bordering the Pun- 
jab consist of Q) the Western Himalaya, including the secondary 
formations olppiti and the Huenluen Range; (2) theSiwaliks 
and other SBtmordinate groups, running parallel to the Hima* 
lajirai; (3) the Salt Range, and the geologically-related hills of 
Kala^gh, Sbekh^Budiiip and Balut; (4) the Sulaiman Range, 
and tl^e' hills of Safed Koh in Pesbawur; and (5) the low ranges 
of hills in the Delhi and Goorgaon districts. 
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A reinarkal£e feature in the topogra]phy of the Province is th^ 
number of la^e xivers which, after pursuing their course for hl^ 
dreds of mitts in the valleys and glens of the great mounw9 
ranges to tho north, debouch on to the plain country, dividing le 
into several doaba, and flow on in a direction generally southerly 
to the ocean. These rivers usually overflow their banks, some*- 
times to the extent of miles rounds daring the seasons of heavy 
rain, and contract in the dry season till the slender stream is 
spanned by a bridge of a few boats, leaving dry beds of sand or 
mud on either side, which are then brought ^nder cultivatjon. 
Such being the character of the Panj^ rivers, changes in their 
course of greater or less extent aire not unfrequent. *Xhe princi« 

S I rivet is the Indus, which issues from the extreme west of the 
imalayan ^ange^ dividing the PashawnrTelley from Hazara^ 
it then .preserves a southerly course parwlel to the Sulaitnaa 
Bange, and/ collecting the entire drainage of the Punjab Pro- 
per at Mithankot, Cows on through Sindh into the Arabian Sea* 
On the other side of the Province, and 'forming its easteru. 
bounda^y^ 1) Jumna' river, Which, at the point it.leaves tbei 
Siwalike, separates the tlmbidla and Shaharanpoor djetfS^ots, and, 
aft€sr passing the large cities of Delhi and" Agra, Joins the 6an« 
ges at Allahabad^ Between the Jndus and the Jumna run the 
Sve rivers /rom whiol||j^he Punjab C* Ave Waters”) taker itename i 
these are (commencing with the more souther!^ the Sutlej, the 
Bias, the l^vi, tlie Cbinab/ and the Jhelum. ^le Sutlej leaven 
the lower hills near Bupar, in the Umballa district, aud has a 
westerly course until if receives the waters of the Bias aboi^e 
Perozpoor } it then turns to the southwest/ separating Bahawal^r 
from British territoi^^. and, after receiving the combined vN^s 
of the Bavi/ Chenab and Jhelum, Joins the Indds al ttitbdukot 
The Bias, though large in volume/ hSs a eomp^atif^y short 
course in the plains ; it leaves the lower hills near Harij^r, and,r 
separating the Bati and Juliundhur Doabs, uniteewith the Sutlej 
at Hariki above ITerozpoor. The Bavi issues from^the billy comi- 
try of Chumba^ and, proceeding in a south<*We8toriy direoti<m, 
passes the city of Lahore, and ulU^atoly joins fho Chenab abootl 
60 miles above Mooltan. The OflliNmb enters the ^Ikoidistrictl 
from Jamu territory, passes the towns of Warirabad and Bam-< 
nugur, and receives the yrajbm of the Jbelum rivevatlfriii^ 
Qbat below Jhang ; thence itti cdurse is aoutherl^masf Median, 
about midway between which city and Trimw dm receives 
the waters of the Bavi, and ultimately falls into im 8wej hboiat 
60 miles above Mithankot. The Jhelum entdira Britislr territory 
near the town of the same name, ^baaing previously' pdssed 
through the Eaahmeer valley ; its course is flrst south-Wesleriy 
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past the towns of Find Badun I^an and KlfUshab ;^it tben 
tu^s to the south, and flows into the ChenaA) a^Trimu Ghat. 
Atwongst the minor rims of the Province may oe mentioned 
the Cabul and Swat rivers in the Peshawar valley, the jLuram iii 
Upper JDjerajat, the Markanda and Ghagur in the Umballa dis* 
trict, and the Soban near fiawalpindee. 

The plains of the Punjab are vast expanses of alluvial clay 
and loam, whose elementary constituents must once have been 
the same as now form the r&ks of the huge ranges of mountains 
to the north. The principal constituent that produces a variety 
in the nature of soils, eand one which is very important in the 
Punjab, island ; in fact, the main distinction of soils, apart from 
that of their containing or being free from the efflorescent salt 
l^ally known as ri&, iS that the soil is sandy, as in many por- 
tions of districts it is, or that it is rich loam and clay. The sand 
is either washed down by rivers which flood ^heir banks, or else 
the streams chau^^ their course, leaving beds of sand behind ; 
in some cases sand is blown by winds Kom adjacent sandy or 
desert regions, or from the^e deserted river^courses to districts 
where otherwise it weuld not be found* 

* • 

e The allttvial plains thus constituted are intersected by the 
great rivein of the Province already described, thus fcgming the 
natural divisions of the country. The long and narrow strip be- 
tween the Sulaiman Bange and the Indus is known as the Dera- 
jAt ; the country lying betXveen the Indus and the Jhelum rivers 
is the Sind Saguv Doab; that between the Jhelum and Chenab, 
the Jack or Chi^ Doab; that between the Chenab and Ravi, 
the Kechna Doab; thal^between the Rawi and Bias, the Bari 
Doab; and thm betwe^ the Bias antk Sutlej, the Jullundhur 
Doab ; the coisntry betM^hen the Sutlej aud the Jumna is not pro** 
perly part of thb Punjab ; it includes, in the upper part, the Cis- 
Sutlej States, and in the lower, the Delhi territory. Of all these 
tracts the JuUundhur Doab, though the smallest, is the most 
fertile* These doab$ have some features in common ; in the 
sub^montane portions vegetation is most luxuriant ; lower down 
the rivers exercise great influence over the soil, — in the imme- 
diate, vijGiimty of the stream are tracts enriched by its alluvial 
sgil, and fertilised by its inundations; beyond its immediate 
vicinity .are lands ofvaryingquilHy; while, as the high central 
tract is apmHUshed, we meet either with bar (i c., uncultivated 
landooAareainth brushwood and trees of stunted growth, mostly 
liS0d as fuel presirves, or for grazing cattle), as in the Bari, 
'Bechna^and Jaeh Doab% o^r.with thal (i a, an undulating desert 
of sand), as in the Sind Sagar Doab, Towards the lower^ex- 
tremities, as the rivers approach each other, the country becomes 
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nearly level, ^nd is entirely alluvial ; in these portions, owiniif to 
the extreme]^ sofinty rain-fatl, cultivation is mainUined by mmnu 
of numerous small canals, or iirrigation cuts, which intersecrt^ 
country in every direction. 

The bill-sides and valleys in the interior of the Himalaya are 
frequently clothed with magnificent forests, though often in ptiia? 
tious which render them valueless as sources of timber supply. 
Forpsts also occqr of smaller extent, olothing the sides and base«( 
of the Sub-Himalayan hills which front the plains ; but in the 
alluvial lower tracts there is a generc^l scarcity of largo trsea, and 
hardly anything fo he calle^ (forest exists. But the 

jungle growth qf the bar is preserved as a source of fi^el-supply. 

Climate * — The climate of the Punjab generally, as compared 
with that of the rest of Northern ludia^ is mqre given to" 
tremes. The cold season lasts longer, and 'the cold is greater 
than further south ; but thebeat is mote intense in the summer 
months, owing to^the general scantiness of^tbe rain-fall, excep^^ 
in the Sqb-£Unialayan districts. Jaquary ip the coldest monU)^ 
and the tebperature rises frqm January to May by stops, gra^ 
dually increasing frorq 6 tq 12 degrees a t^onth. Durihgjlilajy,' 
June, July and -A.u^ust it varies but slightly,— June being a 
little the hottest, and August the coldest of these months. Fronu 
August to Decerabef the temperature falls by steps cf from 4 to 
^0 degrees until it comes down tq \fithin 2 or 3 degrees of the 
pieau of Jaguar}!? The mean temperature of April and Octo- 
ber nearly coincides wi^th the mean of the whole year, being ge- 
nerally 1 or 2 degrees above it 

The rain-fall chiefly occurs in July and August, bnt a consi- 
derable amount of ^ain falls in thqp winter and early spring . 
mouths, specially in ^e northern an^^ westerfl districts of the 
Province. The distribution of rain throughout the plains of the 
Punjab will be seen from the following taD|e» ^hieh shows the 
amount of raiu-fall during the past three yh£M(a:— ^ ^ 
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M the hill stations the rainfallis oonsideraby heavier than 
in Uhe plains. Puring 1872, 62 inches of raig fell at Simla, 74 
iacfes at Murree, and as much 4 s 146 inohas att)hurmsalain 
the Kapgra Hills. The following table shows the mean monthly 
temperatura (in degrees Fabr.) dming 1872 at five different 
stations in the Punjab : — 



The heat in Mifich ^as es^ceptionally great for the time of 
i^ear throughout the Punjab in 1872. The highest recorded tern- 
perature 8 <|iii the shade during 1872 were 1^28^ at Mooltan 6 n the 
9th June, 127"* at Lahore on the 2nd June, 126” at ITmritsuron 
the 9th May,, and 125” at Sealkot on the 14tlw June. , The lowest 
readings in the shade during the year w ere 25” at Murree on the 
4th January, 26” at Dalliousie on Am same date, and 25” at 
Derah Ismail ^an on the IQth Pcpeir^ber ; 29^ was registered, 
paany times at p^ces. ^ 

* ^ JJie Central Provinee. 

. Q . f 

Area and boundaries, — The Central Province lies between 
the I 8 th and 25th degree of north latitude, and extends from the 
76Ui to the 86 th degree of east longitude ; it stretches from 
Bundelkhund to tlie north to the Madras Presidency in the south, 
from the frontier of Bengal in the east to independent Malwa 
and to the Deccan in the west ; tbe’e^treme length from ;Qorth to 
south is 500 miles, and the breadth from east to west 600 miles. 

i ts area does not fall short of 1 12,000 square miles, of which 
5,000 ate, jpirely British territo^r, and the remainder the terri« 
tor]^ of dgibdent Native Chiefs. Of the ancient divisions of 
India^ it <M|PPriB 6 s portions of Hindostau and Malwa, and near- 
ly^ the wh^ oftOondwana, but includes no portion of the 
^eeean proper. It is b(Junded on the , north by the feudatory 
States of Bundelkhund, of which the principal are Tehri and 
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Funna ; ou tke west and northvwest by the British distrieli of 
Chanderi Luliutpoor belonging to the North-Western Froviijii&es, 
by Bhopal, ^>v Hclkar's territory and Khandesh, by Berar hnd 
the Nizpm’s dominions ; on the south and south-east by the Ni- 
zam's dominions, and by the Madras district of Bajamundri ; on 
the east by the Jey poor Chiefship under Madras jurisdiction, by 
those portions of Bengal known as the Tributary Mehais and by 
the Bewa State. The Central Frovince therefore occupies a vast 
tract of country in the centre of the Feninsula. It is in<^ed 
on nearly erery side by feudatory territory and cut off geogra- 
iphically from other British Frovinces. , 

Geographically the Province is dirked into two narts by the 
Satpoora range of hills that runs south of the Nerbudda river 
from east to west. The range embraces within itself consider- 
able tracts of table land which have been formed into distticts, 
nnd speaking generally the Province is divided 'into districts 
north ^of the Satpooras, districts on the Satpoora plateaus, ai^d 
districts souths of the Satpooras, Commeocmg at Ihe lofty pla- 
teau of ^‘ii^^^'uituk, the range extends westwards as far as the 
Western .Coast From Amarkuntuk fin outer ridge runs south- 
west foV about oqe hundred miles to a point known as the Sale- 
tekri hills in the Balaghat district, thus forming, ps it were, the 
head of the range whi^h, narrowing as it proceeds westward fron» 
a bread table land to two parallel ridges bounding on eit^ 
side the valley of the Taptee, ends so far as this Frovinett'ia 
concerned at the famous bill fortress 6f Aseergurh. Beyond this 
point the Bajpeepla hills, which separate the valley of the Neiv 
budda from that of the Taptee, complete the^^n as fnr as the 
Western Ghats. TLq mean elevatio]^.of tw range is about 
S,600 feet above the ses, but many of th^ peaks knd sonie of the 
table lands have an elevation of more than 3,660 feet. .The 

! }lateaux of Amarkuntuk and Chauradadar in the^easterly Mund- 
a district rise td a height of neatly 8,600 feet, the height t^ 
hill of Khamla in the Betool district in the west of theProvil^ 
is 3 , 700 ; the general height of the Chikalda hills oveididiljm^ 
the Berar plain still farther to the west, is e8tinpite<^t'S,700 
feet : and the Padimurhi hills east of Betul rising abrit^y 
the Nerbudda valley culminate in Dhupgurh at aA elevatioB of 
4,600 feet. Just east of Aseergurh there is-a break in the mago 
through which the Bailv&y from Bombay to Jubbt^poorandthe 
road to Central India pass, at which the elevat||l|^’ net more 
than 1,240 feet above the sea. West ef AseerginSpie-iwige is 
continued through Kandesh to the Iiy^estem^Gbats by a btut of 
mountainous country, 40 to 50 miles in breadth, at an nverage 
height at the crest of the chain, but a little under 2,000 feet 
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iWre the sea, while many peaks rise above 3,000 Teet, and some 
a« iigh as 4 j, 000 feet. The whole length of tlfb rfwge is scarce- 
ly^ less than 600 miles, while the breadth dimini^ies from 100 
mtles at its head across Balaghat and Mimd la to tlie narrow 
ridges of INimar. On the table lands of this range east of Aseer- 

S irh He tie districts of Betul, Ghindwara, Seonee, Balaghat and 
undid. 

North ,of the range low hills, offshoots of the Satpobras, form the 
south-eastern boundary of the Juhbulpoor district and stretching 
northward approach the Kaimur hills, which with the Bbanrev 
hills — both branches ef (|ie Vindhyan range»^bound Jubbulpoor 
to the nor|h ^nd west' and form the eastern scarp of the plateatii 
on which lie the districts of Dumoh and Sagur, the most norther** 
ly in the Province. These ranges attain a height of 2,900 
feet * Extending eastward from Amarkuntuk to within a few 
miles of the Easteim Coast a succession of ranges of mountains, 
which are offshoot^ of the Yindhyan chainf separate fie Sum- 
bulpoor plain, the mo^ easterly portion of the Central Provinces, 
fioin Cbota Nagpoor. To the south the Province is shut in by the 
wide mountainous t$act of Baetar, which stretches from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Godavari, and west of that river is continued 
Award to rockv ridges and plateaus of Khandesb by a 8uc*> 
cession of** ranges that enclose the plain df Berar along its sou- 
thern border. 

The plain country of the Province may hi said to lie in two 
great divisions to the north and south of the great central range 
of mpun tains. North of the Satpooras we have the rich valley 
of Uie Nerbuddi^jg.which may be said to commence towards the 
north of the Jubbuijwor ^strict, and to extend westward through 
the district of N\irsingpgor as far as the lAstern limit of Hoshun-* 
gabad, distance of nearly 800 miles. The elevation of the 
valley above the sea falls from 1,400 feet at Jublnilpoor to J,120 
at Hoshuugebad. In breadth it is about 80 miles, extending be- 
tw^n th^. Satpooras and the southern scarp of the Yindhyas^ 
This gteat plain, ^2,500 square miles in extent, contains for the 
most part laQ|jl of the greatest fertilit;^ cultivated with wheat, 
cotton and sugar-cane. The continuation of the valley west of 
HoshuQMbad forms the northern portion of the district of Nimar, 
tire forwrt^Uiint of which touches the Shandesh district of the 
Bwttbay PrestdCoi^. Towards the river, though rich in parts, 
the tmcl is wild and desolate, but nearer the base of 

the faiUnran^Ihe country forms itself into a large natural basin 
of fertile lend wbic& is higfity cultivated. 

Souths of the Satpooras and of the ranges that run eastward 
towards the Bay of Bengal and complete the central chain of 
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Inountains, tr^bave fil-st, begirSning from^ the east, Sumbuljjaor 
which with aH it^Natitre States and Zemindaries extends ovej^ail 
area of SS^OOt) square miles, and may be considered the central 
basin df Jthe Mabanudi. Separated from Sumbulpoor by ranges 
of hills tunning southward from tlie central chain lies the great 
plain of Cbutteesgurh at a mean elevation above the sea of i,00Q 
feet ; it has an area of 22,000 square miles and forms the tipper 
basin of the Mahanudi. Further to the west, and again divided 
off by bills, is the great plain of Nagpoor, extending over 21,000 
square milea Its general surface inclines towards the south 
from 1,000 feet above the sea at Nagpot^r to 750 feet at Chanda ; 
Subdivided by a low line of bills, its eastern division is drained 
by the Wyngunga, the western by the Wiirdba. Continuous 
with the western portion of the Nagpur plain is the great plain 
of Berar, lying between the Satpboras on the north and the 
Adjunta range oti the south $ it extends for. 200 miles from the 
l¥urdhs#Viver to Khandesb, the general slope of the plain being 
to the westward, and gradually falling from 1,000 feet above the 
sea at Bddnera id 700 at BhosawaL 
The ]principal ' rivets Which with their iributartes drain this 
Wide region, are the Nerbudda, the Mahanudi, the Wyngunga* and 
the Wurdah. The Nerbudda, rising in the high table land o7 
Amarkuntoik, for the* first two Hundred miles of its cooirse winds 
among the Mundla hills, which form the bead of the Satpoora 
range ; then, at ifubbulpoor, passing through the rocky gorge 
known as the “ marble rpeks,” it enters its proper valley between 
the Vindhyan and Satpoora ranges j and, bordered closely by 
them the whole way, pursues a nearly direct yesterly course for 
600 miles to the GulPof Earn bay It ijay belaid to receive the 
whole drainage of thS northern slope^ of th# Satpot^ras, the 
watershed of the Vindhyan tableland which bounds its valley 
to the north being almost entirely northward.'^ Confined in a 
narrow valley between two ranges of hills, the Nerbudda presents 
the general characteristics of a mountain stream. Froin Ihe 
great declivity of its bed and the nature of itt tribuftmies it has 
no great depth of water excepting m the monsoon, apd it k almost 
everywhere fordable in the hot weather. It fiows between lofty 
banks from 40 to 100 feet in height, in sonre places formed of 
rock, in others of deep alluvial deposit : its bed aloWg the greater 
part of its length is a sheet of basalt, seldom exceeding 150 
yards in width, which has been i:^eaved in ridn||& which cross 
it diagonally. These elevations occur every few imm; and, cause 
natural barriers, above which the Wprter retiiarns in pook moref 
or less deep, but in which the current is slack in the dry Weaiben 
The feeders of the Nerbudda afe numerous, but they are all 
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mou^taia torrents^ rising in the neighbouring liiils and having 
shoM courses; comparatively few retain a erunning stream 
throBghont the year, and ]}jr far the greater humbfr present in 
the hut weigher only a. succession of stagnant pools. . / , 
liie'Mahanudi rises in the wild mountains of Bustar that close 
in the Cbutteesgurh plain to the south. Tn the first part of its 
course, taking a northerly direction, it drains the eastern portion 
of that plain; then a Jittle' above Seorinarain it receives the 
watei^S which its first great affluent, the Seonatb, has collected 
from the wcfstern portion of the plain ; thence flowing^for a whiU* 
due eastward, its stream is augmented by the drainage of the * 
hills of Uprora, Korba^ afid the ranges that separate Suinbulpoor 
from Chota^agpoor. At Padmapopr it tu rnss towards tbe south, 
and, struggling through masses of rock, Hows past the town of 
Sumbulpoor to Sonpoor. In this section of its course it is joined 
by several tributaries which drain the plain of Sunibuj|poor and 
the mountainous country to the south. FromsSonpoor it^pursues 
a tortuous course Ameng ridges and rocky crags towards tlie 
range* of the eastern ghat mouoMps, which it pierces bv a gorge 
40 miles in length. Emerging from the hills it expands its bed 
and spreads itself ofer sands till it reaches Cuttack, where J^he 
^\tSk <»>mmences, by which, its waters find their way into tbp, 

' Bay of B^igal. , In the upper part of its course, in tl^e districts 
of Baipoor and Bilaspoor, it has a broa^ sandy bed, but in its 
, course through the Sumbulppor territoiy it is mere confined among 
rocks ; a mighty river in iSbe rains, and navigable as far as Seo- 
rinarain, for a few weeks after they ha^e ceased, its stream falls 
rapidly, and in. the hot months becomes fordable every few miles 
of. its course witbiU4he b^nds of this Provence. 

The Ylylugunga, rising in the .Seouee plateau, winds among the 
. hills of the central portion of that district towards its eastern 
border. A fewsmiles east of Keolari it receives the Tbanwar, 
and then turning southward, it emerges by a rocky gorge into 
the Jtlagppbr plain, and, continues its course due south, through 
the. Balaghat district ; then traversing the districts of Bhundara 
and Ghgnda, it joins the Wurdha fifty milesAbelow the town of 
Chanda It i^th itaaffluents, drains the southern slopes of tKe 
Satpbpras West of Mundla as far as the plateau ofMultai, and 
aW jtbP.gr6a|er pai*t of the Nagpoor plain. In the Seonee and 
Bal^hat diptripUi its be4 is a continuous sheet of basalt contain- 
ing wi^tst^in'^eep pools separated by broad basaltic barrie;:?, in 
the, indehtP^ras of which the divided stream trickles in the hot 
weather, In its qpurse through the Na^oor plain it receives 
many .^uents, and •flows for the most part over a broad 
sandy, bed, interrnptOd here and there by rocky barriers. Its 
whole length, . from its source to its junction with the Wurdha 
vot. xvm. 
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is about 35ft miles. In the rains it is navigable for nearly two 
hundred miles c of its course, but in the hot weather is ajpiost 
everywhere^ordable. 

The Wurdha, rising in the Satpooras between I^agpoor ^nd 
Betool, some seventy miles north-west of the former town, end 
flowing south-east, separates the districts of Nagpoor, Wurdha, 
and Chanda from Berar the Nizam’s dominions. Its first 
great affluent is the Paingunga, which drains the eastern and 
southern portions of the plain of Berar ; this it receives a little 
above the^town of Chanda, one hundred and ninety miles from 
its source. Sixty-four mUes lower down it joins the Waingunga, 
and the united stream, flowing on\fhrd in the same direction 
for sixty miles under the name of the Pranhita, falls into the 
Godavari at Seroncha. I^rough the whole of its course above 
its junction with the Paeengunga the Wurdha tows 
and TO^y bed. In th^ monsoon it becomSs''a furions^lprtfnt, 
but iiw the hot months in the upper part of its courseeif retains 
little more than a succession of nearly i^taj^nant pbois, and is 
everywhere fordable. 

ThijS description of the foUr great rivers of the Province shows 
th^ rapid drainage of the country. Alf of them receive the 
drainage of immense alreas, and have a course of several hundreds 
of miles ^ they are* navigable^ for long distances faring the 
rains ; but their sources and tlte greater part of their catchment 
basins lie at a great elevation above the sea. The surface of , 
a gre&tf part of the country through which they flow is rocky, 
axkd the fall towards the sea rapid, and they all flow in deep 
beds many feet below the level of the country which they drs|p. 
The drainage of the country is, tl^refore, very rapid, and .as 
ordinarily no rain suffleient to a|Fecr the water supply^ falls 1^ 
tween the cessation of one rainy seasoff and, the commencement 
of another the streams annually run very loW ; even %he large 
rivers become everywhere fordable, while tne rivers of secondary 
magnitude are reduced to rivulets flowing in the middle of 
broad belts of sand or trickling over masses of rock, and the 
minor streams dry up or contain only pools of st^nant wSter. 

Generally the Central Provinces may be saifto be a moun- 
tainous teuntry in which hill and plain, plateau and ralley alter- 
nate with each other. The northern districts which rest upon 
Vindhpan range form a hilly and undulating country; to Ae 
south comes uie Nerbudda valley between the ^pdbyan and 
Satpoora ranges, with hills alwaysin view; then tl^^tpooras 
with their wide plateaus, and to tW south them 
and Chutteesgurh plains separated' fiom each othe^^by b0ls and 
bounded by hill and forest in the south. 

The slopes, oh both sides of the great central range of hills 
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covered with dense forest, and wide tracfl of forest occur 
ia the plain country south of the range ; in*facLthere is not a 
district of the Province which has not many thousands of its 
acres covered by jungle |tnd forest On the other hand, in many 
parts of the Province the absence of trees forms a character- 
istic feature of the scenery. In the wide central area of the 
Chutteesgurh plain, or the uplands of the Satpooras, over a great 
part of the Wurdha valley and along the whole length of the 
Serar plain, there is often scarcely a tree to be seen for miles. 

* 'kY 

The plateaux and valleys of the Satpoora rangOi where not de- 
uud[ed, are covered wRh the true blacksoil 6r ‘‘‘regar,*' formed 
from the decomposition of trap, a soil that is highly retentive of 
moisture and where it exists insufficient depth produces the 
finest wheat; while the uplands, where the soil is shallow, 
are cultivated only in the rains, and then only in patches with 
the small millets, kodo {Papmlum frume'^taceum and kutki 
(Panicvm miliadsu^i) ; the rest of their expanse remaining 
covered with coarse grass which springs up *in the rains, to 
wither and become brown as soon as the dry winds of the au- 
tumn set in. Thif serves as fodder for the large herds of cjattle 
«which are kept in every hill village, but as the hot weather 
approach^ the residue is ever^rwhere set on fire to make way for 
the herbage of the ensuing rains. * 

On the south of the mountainous range to^tbe east, where the 
rocks are chiefly crystalline, the soil gf the Sumbulpoor plain is 
light and sandy, culturable only in the rainy season, when it pro- 
duces a plentiful crop of riCe. In the Chutteesgurh plain its 
fiorthowestern portion l^ing under the Safpooras is covered with 
rich black soif, and h^re a large propdttion of wheat is grown ; 
but in the c^ral and eastern portions the soil is light and por- 
ous, and cultivation is only practicable during the period of 
almost constant rain, and rice forms the staple crop. In the 
eastern ^rtion of the Nagpoor plain, where the formation con- 
sists obieny of ory^telline rocKs, and in the Chanda district, where 
the porous ooal-bearing strata are found, cultivation is much de- 
pendent on h^vy rain, and rice is here also the staple crop ; while in 
theWttrdha valley, where theoverflowing is the superficial rock, 

and true blacksoii prevails, the tall jawari f Sorghum) and cotton 
are the staple crops, and wheat is largely grown in the dry season. 

The cotton country of the Central Province lies on the left 
bank of the Wutdha river. In the north where the river de- 
bonohes fitom %hi Satpoora hills the cotton cultivation covers a 
rich but narrow* strip along the bank. This sl^tp widens as it 
proceeds southwards until it ultimately attain a width of some 50 
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miles. The wdl known cotton liiart of Hingnnghat may be sljid 
to he situated vohere the cotton field is widest^ but the whole 
plain thougbr capable of producing cotton is not entirely oc- 
cupied by it, for wheat and jawari alternate with cotton fields, 
i^iter rekcbing its greatest width the cotton country again 
narxows ij^elf, until at last, in the south of the Chanda district, 
it is lost in the encircling brush-wood and jungle. 

ClimcUe . — A hilly country with a large surface of rock exposed^ 
and having rapid drainage, lying partly within the tropics at 
a considerable distance from the sea, and separated from it on all 
sides by ranges of hills of great elevation, would naturally have 
a hot and dry climate. The temperature is to some extent 
modified by the general elevation of the country. The south-" 
west monsoon, which, prevails from the end of June t# the be* 
ginning of September, usually brings with it an abundant fainr 
fall, and the wide tracts of forest that cover so large a part of 
the area of the Province retard evaporation. But, notwith- 
standing these ^modifying infiuences, a donate still remains, of 
which a high temperature and a low degree of humidity are 
marked characteristics for nine months in th^ year. 

As regards temperature in the hot months ot April and Hay, Nag- 
poor, which lies below the Satpooras in the Nagpoor plain, exceeds^ 
Doth Bengel and the Upper rrovinces. In the rains from June 
to September the temperature is nearly the same in Nagpoor and 
Calcutta but is mUch lower than that of the Upper Provinces. 
In the' cold weather Nag^poor and Calcutta again approach ehch 
other on the point of temperature, while the Northern Provinces 
become much colder. The districts above the Satpooras have a 
temperature' more nearly approaching^liat of the North-West 
Provinces, while the Satpoora plateau aUtri^ts have froln their 
superior elevation a somewhat cooler* climate, o As regards 
moisture of the atmosphere, in the spring and Weather, 
from February to Hay, Nagpoor is far below both Bdxgal $ud 
the Northern Provinces. In the rainy season the moisture 
of Nagpoor exceeds that of Northern India; but is considerably 
below that Of Calcutta. After the rains have cease^ it again falls 
very rapidly to a lower point than is obtfiined either in ^elcutta 
or Northern India. 

I'he mean annual rain-fall of the Province is 45 inches, of Whioh 
41 inches fall in the monsoon season from June to October. 
This is a much higher fall than occurs in the Upper oProvioces ; 
but', owing to the rapid drainage of the country, tnia^eavy rain- 
fall ^ fully required. Any considerably dimiiktion in the quan- 
tity occasions ^oss of the crops and scarcity of water in the hot 
weather* This iioe$' pot often happen, but in 1868 a wean defi- 
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cier| 3 y of 15 inches was followed by drought and fftnine in 1869. 
The arrival of the monsoon occurs with great urilforjjjiity over the 
whole ii^rovince, usually before the 2()th J une. 

The Central Provinces being within the tropics, the changes 
in the direction of the^wind, as the different seasons comae round, 
are very ri^ular. Tho north-easterly win(i sets in in October 
and continues steadily in this direction or easterly through No- 
vember and the early part of December; in the latter part of 
that' month it slackens, and southerly winds are frequent ; the 
north-east wind, however, continues the prevailing wind till the 
end ot January or beguiling of j. February. In February and 
March the^ina, is variable, but southerly and south-westerly 
winds are more frequent, ih April the prevailing wind is north- 
west, and it continues from this direction until about the middle 
of June, when the mcnsoon sets in, the general direction of which 
is W & SW. 

We8terly> and nprth-westerly winds are ^he strongest, the 
north-east, and easteily winds are generally light. A clear sky 
commonly accompanies the north-east and easterly winds, and 
their comparative dj^rness is shown by the rapid decrease of the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere in the month of November 
:;‘f^hen these winds prevail with the greatest steadiness; the wind 
from the ^lorth-west is, however, the dr/est wind. ^South and 
south westerly winds bring clouds, and are commonly followed 
“ by electric disturbances and sbowera * 

The currents of air that traverse Central India differ consi- 
derably from those that prevail in the Ganges Valley and North- 
ern India; particularly as regards the relative frequency of winds 
frbm the south-east an(|| east In the Ganges Valley and the 
North-West FBovinces^ south-east and Easterly winds are fre- 
quent from March till October. In this part of India a south- 
easterly wind is rare at all seasons ; north-easterly and easterly 
winds prevail in the cold weather^ but after February an easterly 
wind never occurs except for a few hours from some local at- 
mospheric disturbance. 
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Berar. 

Area and' Boundaries , — ^Berar is, in the main, aibroad Talley 
running east to west, lying between the Sautpoora range in the 
north and the Ajunta range in the south. The old local name 
of the valley at the base of the Sautpooras being Berar Pain- 
ghat; that of the tracts situated among the uplands and bills of 
the Ajunta range being Berar Balagbat. 'The real strength 
of the province is found in the valley at the base of the Saut- 

r ras. This valley is watered or drained, as the case may be, 
the Poorna, (an affluent of the Taptee) and a perfect network 
oF /Streamlets descending into the main stream both from the 
hills in tlse north and from the hills in the south. Its soil is 
one vast superstratum of black loam overlying trap and basalt. 
Its rain-fall is regular and copious ; its area is now entirely cul- 
tivated ; its whole surface is covered . over at harvest time by a 
sheet of crops. Its habitations are prop^ionately frequent. 
Its population is degse, and consists of B^onbees and other 
hardy and industrious agricultural tribes. It is traversed, from 
wn^t to east, its whole length by the Railway from Bombay to 
Nagpoor. It possesses one of the richest and most extensive 
qptton fields in India ; and several cotton marts of the very first 
^ibre. Its other products, especially millet and oil-seeds, are 
also excefleni Altogether, it is one of the most promising tracts 
in India ; and in respect to natural and matq^ial advantages, it 
surpasses any tract iu either the Central Province or the Deccan. 

The area of the Province may be reckoned at 17,000 square 
miles or a little more, about equal to that of the Kingdom of 
Greece without the Ionian Islands. Its population is double that 
of Greece. Thg length Berar from egst to west is about 150 
miles and its bread ih leverages 144 miles. It is between longi- 
tudes encf 479® 13', and is traversed by 19® 30' to 21® 46" 
^j^allek of north latitude. The principal rivers are the Taptee, the 
Fooma, the Wurdha, and the Paeengunga or Pranhita. The 
whole province has only one natural lake, the salt lake of Lonar, 
a great curiosity. The only forests worth mentioning are those 
on the Qavnlgurh hilla Something like 400 square miles are 
conserved ^ by the Government. In South Berar also there are 
246 ^uare miles of forest under conservancy. Iron ore is very 
pMntiful throughout large tracts on the eastern side of Berar, 
especially, in the hills about EArinja and among the low range 
dose to OoQiraottee on the north-east It is not worked by the 
n^ives/ and. the proportion of iron to the ore has not been 
scientifictily determined. tThe only district within Berar which 

tenned Hyderabad Aligned Distriets, from Ist April 1874, under one 
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yields coal is ibat of Wood, where, stretching along the vallefr of 
the Wurdha tiv^ m a direction rudely north and south, a gmup 
of beds of tSick coal 6f fair quality has lately been found* This 
group of beds way be said to extend from near the Wurdha river 
on the north td the Paeeng^inga on the south. The beds asso- 
ciated with the coal can be traced throughout, and, although there 
has not yet been ^iwe to prove the existence of coal throughout 
the entire distance, there can be little reaiionable doubt thi|t it. 
will be found to occur. 

The Climate probably dififeis very little from that of the 
Deccan generally, except that in the J?aeenghat valley the hot 
weather may be exceptionably severe. It sets in e^rly, for the 
freshness ot the short cold season vanishes with the crops, ^ when 
the^ound has been laid. bare by carrying the harvest; but the 
beat does not much inc^^ease until the end of March. Frorh the 
1st of May until the rains seiin, about the middle of June, the 
sun is very powoRul, and there is by day severe heat, but with- 
out the scorching winds of Upper India.^ The nights are com- 
paratively cool throuj[hdut, probanly because the direct rays of the 
suu have their effect counteracted by the jietentiveness of mois- 
ture peculiar to the black soil and by the evaporation which is 
always going on. During the rains the air is moist and cool. Ih 
the Balaghat countfy, above tbe Ajunta hilla, the tkermomem 
always stands much lower. On the loftiest Qawilgurh hills^ 
the climate is always temperate : tlj^e sanitarium of Cbikulda is 
on this rangd, afew iq^les from Elliohpore. The average rain- 
fall for the whole province is not yet accurately known ; it is said 
to be about twenty-seven inches in the valley, and above thii^ty 
inches above the Ghats. On the Ga%n]gurh hills it is of eaui»e 
much moie. ^ 

Bombay. 

Arm and Bonnd^riee . — The territory under the .AdmiUis- 
tiation of ihe Government of Bombay extends, from ^ north 
- latitude 28® 82' — the most northerly ppint of Sin^^^to JB® 5^ 
in the exti'eme south of the Colxectorate of <>]MUidra, illra 
from east longitude 66® 48~the moat westerly pobit of Sindh^ 
to 76® 20', the eastern extiemity of Khandesh. Tfae^Province 
is bounded on the north-west, north, and uorth-'hast by Bc- 
loochistan, the Fuideb, and the Native States of Bajpootana; 
on the east and south-east by Indore, the Oeuti^ J^ovinc^, 
West Berar, and the Nizam’s li binions ; by 4}adrasvuhid 
Mysore on the south ; and onHhe w nt by tne Arabiah^efi. 

This territory comprises a total ea of 188,185 square miles, 
of which the Regulation Districts c\ jit^in 77,767, Sindh 47,175, 
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andl 63^253 are under tlie rule of Native Cbie^. The total 
population m returned at 25,624,696, — the Regulation Die* 
triote contributing 14,.i60,208, Siudb 2, 192,41 o, a#i the Na- 
tive ^States 9,272,073. 

The ,only foreign possessions included within the limits 
of the Bombay rrovince aie those of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment'— Goa, Bamun and Diu. Of these the prin- 
cipal, is Goa,' wUh a total a$ea of 224 square miles, situ- 
ated on tfae^ coast in north latitude 15° 44' and east longi- 
tude 73* 46', between^ the distiicts of Rutnagiri and Kanara. 
In north latitude 20° 18' and east longitude 60^ 36' is situated 
the settlement of DamiHi, containing an area of 22 squdre 
miles. Diuf a small island If square miles in extent, lies offi, 
the southern coast of the peninsula of Kathiawar. 

In .proportion to its area the Bombay Presidency has the advan- 
tage of an extensive line of coast, reaching from H6nawar, in not*th 
latitude 14° 3', to Kurrachee, in north latitiu^ 26°. This coast 
is, however, rock-boqpd and difficult of access; and though 
it contains many estuaries forming fair-weather ports for ves- 
sels engaged in the coasting trade, Bombay, * Iturrachee, and 
Karwar alone have Miarbours sufficiently landlocked to pro- 
tect shipping during the prevalence of the south-west inonso6ii* 
coast line is regular and unbroken, sjve by the Gulfs of 
Kambay and Eucb, between which lies the peninsulh of Ka- 
thiawar, ^ 

The physical features which give their peculiar character 
to the different parts of the Piesideney, are the river Indus 
in Sindh ; the Gulfs of Kuch and Kambay and the Runn of 
Kuch in the peninsula of Qoojrat, and rivers Nerbudda, 
axf'd Tap|«e in floojrat ^oper ; in Kbanjesh the River Taptee 
in the Deccan the Oo4avari and Bheema, and — separating the 
plateaitt ol^Kffatidesh and the Deccan from the low-lying plains 
of GoojrataUd the Konkan-— the Sahyadii Hilla 

Tba chief mountain ranges have a general direction from north 
to In the north, oq the light bank of the Indus, the 

lleia Hotlntoins, a continuation of the great Sulaiman Range, se- 
l&taie Briitish^lndia from the dominions of the Rban pf R^elat. 
Xieaying Sindh, and passing by tbe ridges of low sand hi]||-*-the 
leading feature of the deserts east of the Indus— and twpilaited 
IdBs of Kuch %nA Kathiawar, which form geolpgicalJj^ij|pwea- 
tern extremijkbf the Aravali Raqge, the first extensi^^oun- 
tain chaiiTiPEb^ separating Qoojrat from the States ci|SSontral 
India. TliO^ hille rising in the neighbourhood of Vow Aboo, 
and strpIduBgsooAwardsto the valley of the Nerbud(hhmay be 
considered as a spur of the Aravali Mountains, or as a epal^na- 

voi.,xvni. 
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tion of the Western Ghats north of the valleys of the Netbhdda 
and the Tapteo; The rugged end mountainous ^uniry south of 
the Tapte^ forms, sIrioUy speaking, the northern extremity of 
the trahyadri or Western Ghats, This great range of hills, run* 
mug parallel to the sea at a distance of from forty to Sfty miles, 
with a general elevation of upwards of 1,800 feet, contains indi- 
vidual poirks rising to more than double that height. Stretching 
southwards for upwards of 500 miles, the Western Ohataextena 
over a belt of country in many places not less than twenty miles 
in breadth. The western declivity is abiupt, the land at the base 
of the hills being but slightly raised above the level of the sea. 
The bill sides are not, however, genel^lly precipitous ; but, as is 
usually the case with hills of trap, they descend td' the plain in 
terraces with abrupt fronts. The landward slope is gentle, also 
falling away in terraces, the crest of the range b^ug in ‘many 
places but slig^htly raised above the level of the plateau of tha 
Deccan. In theuaeigbbonrhood of the Sahyadri Bills, particn-* 
larly towards the northern extremity of the%U)i|lpe,.ibe country is 
ragged and broken, containing isolated pe^j|||||lms8es ofto4k,and 
spurs, which, running eastward, form wi^r sheds for ^O^lgeat 
rivers of the Deccan. Tue.se epurs excepled, only tiro tangS^ of 
hills — the Satpoora and the Satmala or A)unta Hilla-^bave'a 

f meral direction at right ang^les to the main line oj the Ghats. 

rom the* neighbourfaooc of the Fort of ASeerguth to their termi- 
nation in the erat of Qoojrat, the Satpoora Hills separate the 
valley of the Taptee from the vallby of the Nerbudda, and the 
district, of Kbandesh frdm the territoties of Indore. The Satmala 
or Ajunta Hills, separating Kbandesh from the Nizam’s Domini* 
ons on the south, are of less importance being rather the northectt 
slope of the plateau o5 the Deccan than a distiilct rangCPof hills. 

The chief river of Western India the Indus, with* a Course 
from Attok to the sea of 962 milea In the dry dCaseta the sarfisea 
water varies in breadth from 480 to 1,600 yarda Tlutgrei^t 
depth is foupd between Kalabagh and Attok, where iti| li^jpi^iSset. 
The season of floods begins in March and continnest^iSs^^^* 
her, the average depth of the river rising duringj^e innncm$f|| 
from nine to twenty-four feet, and the velocity of- the cnmnt 
increasing from three to seven miles an hour. !l*hl4 4ih^mS|i4of 
water, which in December is calculated a4 40^9,7 Cnw fedt 
second, i^,^!mated in August to attain morp tium lea times tlrnt 
atnCtmt. , 

Hhkt to the Indus in length and in volume ef'water ooOne 
the Ndcbiidda. Rising in the Central Frovcmos, end' tupvening 
the doihinioDS of Holkar, the Herbuddk after a Ooutse of 700 miles 
falls into the Gulf of Kambay, forming near its molttth the aUuvial 
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plaik of Broaoh* oae of the ricbeat districts of tile Presidency. 
For aVout 100 miles from the sea the Nerbudd^is ^ all seasons 
navigable by small boats, and during the rains by vessels of from 
30 to 5Q tout’ burden. Though utferior in point cf size to the 
Kerbuddaj the Taptee is of more imporUnce to the Presidency of 
Bombay than its companion stream, draining as it does, about 250 
miles of country, and being, in a commercial point of view, the 
most nseful of Qoojerat rivers. * 

Of other Qoojerat streams the Sabarmatee and the Mahee de«* 
serve notice. Rising, the former in the nortliern and the latter iu 
the ^southern extremity ^f the Mahi Kanta Hills, and flowing 
southwards, they drain the districts of Northern Qoojerat and fall 
into the sealiear the head of the Gulf s>f Kambay. Passing south- 
wards, the streams, which rising in the Sahyadri Range flow 
westward into the Arabian Sea, are of little importance. During 
the rainsi^it is true, they are formidable torients; but with the 
return of the fair weather they fall off in voluilie, and during the 
hot season, with few •exceptions, they cease to flow. Clear and 
>apid as they de8cef|| tlie hills, on reaching the low lands of the 
Konkan they becon^p muddy and brackish creeks. Though for 
purposes of irrigation these creeks are useless, in a countiy^so 
iligged as the Konkan they are valuable, forming highways for 
a not itioensiderable traffic. oStarting further inland, the 
Kanarese rivers have a larger body of water and a more regular 
flow than the streams of the Konkan. One of them, the Shera- 
wati, in the neighbourhod<l of the village of Gasopa, forcing its 
way ' through the, western crest of the Ghats, plunged from the * 
« high to the low country by a of falls the principal of 

which is 890 feet in heigl^ It is not, hCwevef, on account oi such 
stream^ tts thesi that tigs Sahyadri Hills 9i*e famous over India ; 
but because the mighty rivers — the Godavari and the Krishna 
•"--hjive in thenf their sacred sources ; the former northwards 
near Ifasifck and the latter among the Mahablesbwar Hills. 
These rivers, collecting to themselves tributary streams, some 
of them of considerable size, drain the entire plain of the Deccan 
sji'ii^y.pam e^twards towards the Sea of Bengal. 

. ^8tx pofrions of the Fiovince naturally fall under the head of 
Flaias^^indll^ Ooojerat^ the Konkan, Kbandesh, the Deccan, and 
the l^rnatic;' Shidh— ^the valley of the Indus, a flat plain with- 
out hills and with but scanty vegetation«-depends mr its pro* 
ductiveness mitirely^ on the water of the river. This ;t obtains 
partly by imtaval inundation during the months of flood, and 
pmtly Iqp tWl^iflcial irrigation of canals. Goojerat, except in its 
Mtih^.par^, consists Sfrich, highly cultivated pjains, alluvial 
in tlieir origin, |iui not now subject to inundation. The tract of 
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country kno^n ac the Eonkan, the low lands between the'basa 
of the Ghgts find the seai though coi^iping rich plots ot me 
land and gardens of cocoanut, is as a ifaole a rugged and diffi- 
cult country, intersected by creeks, and abounding in isolated 
peaks and detached ranges of hills. The pldns of Khandesb 
and the Decoan are drained by large rivers, near whose banks 
are considerable' tracts of much fertility. The air is, however, 
dry, and the rain-fall uncertain, so that even in favourable jrears 
they are, exOept during the rainy season, bleak and devoid of 
vegetation. The ICamatic — the country south of tho i&iahna 
—has few hUlsand few tracts incapaljJe of cultivation. It con- 
sists of extensive plains of black, or cotton, soil in a jiigh state of 
cultivation. 

With the exception of the Muncbiir Lake in Sindh and the 
Bunn of Euch, this Province is almost entirely|^' without 
natural lakes, ^tuated on the right bank of the liraus in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Sehwan, thg Munchur Lake, when 
fed oy the waters bf the river during the x^uths of flood, attains 
a lengtb> of twenty miles and a breadth af%eD, covering a total 
area estimated at 180 square miles. Perhaps the most peonliar 
natural feature of the Province is the Bunn of Euch — aocordibg^ 
to the season of thq^year a salt marsh, an inland lak^, or an arm 
of the seaC The area of this tradt of country is estimated at 8,000 
square miles. forms the western boundary of the province of ^ 
Goojerat) and when flooded during the rains, by uniting the Gulfs 
of Euch aud Kambay, '•converts the province of Euch into au 
Hsland, In the dry season the soil is impregnated with 8alt,'tbe 
surface in some places being moist and muddy, and in others^ 
like a dry river-bed oi^sea-beach, strefb with g^vel andahin^e* 
Its present condition is probably the reoult of some natural con- 
vulsion. But whether the Bunn is an arm of tho sea from which 
the waters havo receded, or an inland lake whose sea-ward bar- 
rier has been swept away, would seem to be still a psatt^ of 
discussion. 

Two artificial sheets of water— Yehar in the neighbaophoo'd 
of Bombay, and Earakwasla near Poona— woufd saam frpm 
tbeir size to deserve a place among the lakes of 
Tho former, designed for the supply of water the city fif 
Bpnjtbay, is situated about 16' mues distant in a group of hills 
near the station of Tauna. Its area is about },40fl acres. The 
latter, formed' for the water-supply of Poona^-ana for the irri-o 
gation of the country in its neighbourhood, "b.oox^^dar&bly 
larger, covering an ‘area of 3,600 acfi'es.^ The most .cc^sider* 
able tract of marshy land is the more i^centiy formed portion 
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Qf the delta of the Indus south of Kurrachee. A?ong the coast 
of the iConkan ther^are also lovr-lying landf on# the borders 
of the salt^warter creH&j large* tracts of which are at high tide 
liable to inundation. 

Q^ohgy . — ^The Province consists, geologically as well as physi- 
<^two parts. The north* western of these consists of Sindh, 
Kuch> Qoojerat ; Uie south-western comprises the Mahratta coun- 
try. Boughly speaking, the river Nerbuada may be said to divide 
the two regions. A part of the distinction is climatic, the north- 
eastern division being to^a great extent beyond the area of the 
periodical monsoon rain#; but the essential differences are due 
Ho the vei^ dissimilar geological formations of which the two 
regions consist. The geology of the Mahratta country is, for 
the most part, of the simplest kind, by fhv the greater portion 
of the surface being composed of nearly horizontal strata of 
basalt and similar rocks. Hence the p^cuj^ar features of the 
country, the extex^ive plateaux, the long h^ backed hills, the 
terraces on their sides, and the black precipices which in so 
many places almost%ut off communication with the low ground. 
Hence also the fertility of the soil which covers the country, and 
its adaptation to the growth of cereals, pulse, and cotton ; and^to 
Aie same cause may be attributed the thinness and stunted 
growth of *the forest, except in a few favoured localities. Tha 
rocks of the Bombay Deccan are precisely similar to those of 
'neighbouring portions of th^ Indian peninsula, ^ndia proper, in its 
geology, stands as strikingly aloof from Aeighbouring portions of 
Asia as it does in its ethnology and zoology; but the rocks of 
Qoojerat, £uch, and Sindh, are only partially represented in the 
InTdtan peninsul^ and muft rather be con^oered as belonging to 
.continental Asia, being# continuous, as was long since shown by 
Dr. Carter, wifl^the formations found in Persia and Arabia. To 
tl^e northward, the Sindh rocks extend to the foot of the Hima- 
laya8« To this striking change in the geology is due, to no small 
extent, the difference in the physical features of the countries 
nor^-West of Qoojerat. Instead of plateaux covered by black 
seif, 'we find 4)Ddalating, sandy plains, with scattered craggy 
MUs^ the immense alluvial flats to the north of Kuch and 
OcKdierat are for the most part deserts of blown sand, and the 
festile ooimtijr consists of a bel||rapidly diminishing in breadth 
to the westward, along the borders of the sea ; its verdure is due 
to the humidity caused by the neighbouring ocean. In Sindh 
even this erases, and the country, except on the banks of the 
Indus, or whi^re Adumej^ by irrig'ation, is an arid tract of 
gravel 'Ind ‘mud, from wbidb arise the steep scarps of limestone 
ranges.” 
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Clinuite.—T^ a territory extending througli ao many degrees 
of latitude, (^ntidning low lands lying neMtthe coast, and elevated 
plateaux remote from the sea, and wlnK receiving in its more 
eouthern parts the full force of the south-west monsoon, ex- 
tending northwards beyond itsinduenoe,great varieties of (^imate 
are met with. In Upper Sindh the extreme dryness ana heat, 
combined with the aridity of a sandy soil, make up a elirnate re- 
sembling that of the sultry deserts of Africa. The mean maxi- 
mum temperature at Hyderabad, in Lower Sindh, during the 
six hottest months of the year has been given at 98* '8' in the 
shade, and the water of the Indus maches blood heat ; but in 
Upper Sindh it is even hotter, and %e thermome(pr has been 
known to register ISU** in the shade. In Kuch and in Ooojerat 
the heat, though less, is also very great. The Konkan is hot 
and moist, the fall of rain during the monsoon sometimes near- 
ly approaching 300 inches.' 'J%e table-land of the Deccan, 
above the Qhats, %n the contrary, has a ve^y agi'eMble climate, 
as has also the Southern Mahratta county ; and in the hills of 
Mahableshwar, Singurh, and other detacbM heights, Europeans 
may go out at all hours with impunity. .Bombay island itself, 
riiQUgh in general cooled by the refreshing sea breeze, is oppres- 
ailEfily hot during May and October. The south-west monsooh 
gMierally aets in about the first week in June, and pours a pro- 
digious quantity of rain along the coast. From June till 0^ 
'towr, therefore, Ravelling is difficu\tand unpleasant, except in 
Sindh, where the monsopn rains exert no influence. The season 
for travelling is from November till June. 

mdraa 

Area and Boundaries . — ^The coast )ine extends on ^ east 
of the peninsula from. Orissa, in Bengal, to CopO Comorin. On 
the west the narrow strip of country, which includes the Native 
States of Travanoore and Cochin, forms the coast line ^om' 
Cape Comorin to the ]town of Cochin, where Madras territ^ 
again extends along the coast until its junction with theBomwy 
Kesidenoy at the northern extremity of the South Oanara Dis- 
triot. In the centre of the peninsula are the Nagpow oonntry 
and Berar, the territories of Hie Highness the Sisam, knmm 
generally as the Deccan, and t» province of My^ ; but all of 
the centre of the peninsula south and east of Mysorek belongs 
to Madras. 

The Province includes an area of 189,699 square mUes. It 
has a coast lino of about 1,600 mile^ and coosequentU^ a large 
area of country but little elevated alwve "the levm of the sea. 
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]loua<)ain ranges run northward from Cape ConHorm along the 
western eoast, alttunins an elevation in some pilrts gf from i,U00 
to neatly 9,000 feet, ^nges of hills follow also the general line 
of the east coast ) but these, as a rule, are of lower elevation 
than Western Ghats. The draiuuge of the peninsula is, 
for the naost part, from west to east into the Bay of Bengal, the 
aree of country' drained by rivers running westward being only 
the onttow strip of territory between the Western Ghats and 
the seO) As a rule the country slopes gradually from the eastern 
base the western mountain cnain down to the Coromandel 
Coast, while the fall i^udden and precipitous on the western 
side of the mountains. *The centre of the peninsula consists 
generally df undulating table^lauds from 1,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Physical Features and Climate. — The peculiar physical 
geography of the peninsula of India, with a huge moun- 
tain chain^ running from north to south *along its western 
boundary, is of im^stance in regard to climate and the pro- 
ductions of the various districts. These hills have the 
effect of arresting the lower strata of rain clouds brought up from 
the Indian ocean by llie periodical winds of the south-west men- 
soon, and of causing excessive rain precipitation on the nanmw 
strip of const Une on the western.eide of the peninsula* ^ , 

^Whete the mountain range is of great height, as between 
.lialabsr and Coimbatore, the rain clouds a'A almost entirely 
div^ted frott^ the districts'immediately below the mountains on 
-the eastern side, and while the annual rainfall on the western 
side majr be one hundred and fifty inches, not more than twenty 
inchM wili,be registered ^ the eastern 8ide,*immediately within 
the infiaenoe the mountain ranges. • Where the mountain 
eh^ is of lowny elevatiofi, the rain clouds paw ever the bills, and 
fwh M psedpitited in uncertain and varying amount over the 
pennuntlw to the ^t of the Western Ghats } but, except in 
the 'northern districts, where the rainy season approximates to 
thatt of Bengal, the ' heaviest rain-fall of the southern portion 
01 ftin dasteni' division of the peninsula occurs during the 
pettod ‘trfi. thp^iorth-east mopsoon. Daring the continuance of 
mot^Oeni, the western ranges of mountains have a similar 
wjot in wrresting the rain clouds, so that at the season of the 
year when the Ihirnatio is deluged by heavy rain, the Western 
Coi^ Districts enjoy fine dear weather. 

.j® pnyririu barrier of the Western Ghats must be 'at- 
tnlmted ,Ute_ vaM differences of dimate, and the nature of the 
pTMoctiOns^'in the easterff and western divisions of the penin- 
suia, £» the former the uncertainty, and capricious character 
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of the rain-ffiU has taught the cultivators of the soil the neces^ 
sity of iTiaking {provision^ for the storage of water for irrigatiou 
purposes, atft the existence of inDumere^le tanks or reservoirs, 
scattered all over the country, testify to the fact»that^ from pe* 
riods of the remotest antiquity, the inhabitants of the tracts of 
country which receive an irregular rain-fall, have exercised great 
ingenuity and readiness of resource in the construction Off public 
works for the artificial irrigation of the soil. On the western side of 
the mountains, however, the necessity for such works has never 
arisen. There the periodical rains fall with great regu&riiiy as io 
time and quantity, and the earth yields her fruits so abun^ntly 
thati although in certain exceptional ^ears there may be partial 
failures of ciops» absolute famine, as a result of ban seas^'s^ is 
unknown. Only three of the twenty-one districts of whi^ the 
Madras Province is composed lie within the influence of the 
never-failing rains of the south-west monsoon. In the remain-* 
'ing eighteen districts Nature demands the assistance of art in 
the collection, storage, and distribution gf^l^a condensed 'mois- 
ture of the heavens. In some cf these eighteen districts how- 
ever, as in the northern coast area, the periodic rains fall more 
regplarly than in others, while in several ofHhem the rivers run- 
eastward, swelled by the south-west monsoon rains, are 
utiized iirthe fertilixation of districts in which the ns^ural mois- 
ture is defective. 

Korth^Vesterpi Frevinoe. 

Ar«(t and Boundaries . — ^Tbe Province, covering 
miles, lies between lat. 81- 5' 30' and iat. 23* 61' 30']^^tw4lQieg» 
77* 3' 46' and 84* 43'c30' 13. It is b^nd^ onotbe bv, tpe 
•territories of tbe Bajah of Qurhwa^ 'i'hibet^ Ke]^,jQlwllb 
and tbe Nepalese Terai; on the east by 
Behar and Chota Nagpore, in Bengal ; on the we 

Native State of Rewa, the TOtty Principalities at Bnpi(Ui> 
khood, the Saugor District Of tbe Central Province, %Bd, tlj^et 
Native States. of Gwalior, Dholepore and Bhurtporp}^ 
west by the Distriot of Goorgaon in tbe Punjab, £pd >ibe^|i^r> 
Jumna up to its confluence with the Tonse, after fjUoh'Wut ih» 
latter stream forms tbe boundary. ^ 

Plains.-^'Bj &T the larger port^ of this area is an allnvial 
pladUt traversed by great rivers vrhioh teke fk ttoutfa-eoeterljr 
dirdctiou after leaving the lower ranges of the Blmela^s. Of 
thete tbe most important are the tfuuinaand^tbe OsngS, 
icddse 'between them tbe great plain auowh^ hs the Doah. 
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To ihe aoitli<^ast lie tbe plains of Rohilkbund and Oudb, and 
to tbe south-east tbe plains .of the Benares l^ivision. To the' 
west of tile Jumna lies the tract known as Bundelftond, which 
for a few miles from banks of that river to the south (up to 
foity miles in Humeerpore and Jaloun) differs little in app^r* 
anoe from the Doab. Beyond this hills appear, at first isolated, 
and tW gradually assuming tbe appearance of groups and 
ranges, until they are finally merged in the Kymore and Vin- 
dhyan ranges in the western portions of Banda, Humeerpore, 
Jbansi^i and Lullutpora; further south of this lies the trans- 
Gangetio portion of the Idirzapore District, where the hills ap- 
proach that river more flosely, and actually touch it at Chunar. 
Thence to fhe south and west lies an extensive block of hilly and 
broken country covered with forests, connected with the great 
jungles that stretch across Central India, from the Sone to the 
Qodavery, and traversed by streams that form torrents during the 
rainy season. The scenery of south Mirzapore resembles that 
of western BundeH^umd, the land being hilly and stony and 
covered with jungle. There is little cultivation, except m the 
valleys and the^few plains that occur at intervala The edge of 
the plateau itself, where it leans over the Gangetio plain, cmasMts 
of a very steep descent, pierced at intervals with openings that 
have admitted, after great labour and expense, of r^ads bellig 
ma(bs«^4n connect the uplands with tbe ^ina These tracts 
•^mpare unfavoorably with the Doab and other alluvial plains 
alreMy mentioned, which &e for the most part highly cultivated 
and fertile. Turning to the nortli, close tJ the hills, we are met by 
a marshy belt of land known as the Terai, and between this and 
the hills 'a dry tract, c^ed the Bhabur,«and further west the 
dooM_^ ‘vaiteyU and then the Himalayan rangea The Terai 
commisoes w^re the sf rings fed from the drainage of the Him- 
alayas, idter disappearing amid the boulder detritus of the fihabur, 
cSme to the surface at irregular intervals, and unite to 
feritt axtrative ewampa The Bhabur is a belt of waterless jungle, 
foRined «f tinttldan and the debris of tbe lower rangea of the 
Hknait^^ and ‘extending from four to fourteen miles in 
hreadthi ’at tiA base of the hills under Enmaon. Except iu the 
upper peftioUZi^tieee to tbe hills, where cultivation is extensively 
oapried on. by means of small ouuds, the face of this tract also is 
coveted with |paas jungly Wells cannot be dug, and without 
the canals crops opul^. not w raised. 

To tile wrai>4lti)6il^habar come the Eotah> Patlae and Debra 
doone,^ 01 ralldjCflyiltg nearly parallel to the great chain of the 
Hhnalayaa, bat b^inow texterually by hills of from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet in elevation, known under Debra as the Sewaliks. 

Vou XVlIl. 
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The largest ®f tbesQ valleys is the Dehra Boon, which towards 
'the centre w 2,040 feet above the level of the sea, and, es^ially 
towards th^west, is fertile and highly cultivated. There is little 
cultivation as yet in the eastern Doon of Debra and the other 
doom, which are chiefly valuable as timber reserves, contaiaiag 
vast forests of 8<U, bahlct, and actm. 

Th Hmtdayan iracta under the Government of the Province 
consist of the districts of Kumaon and Qurbwal, belonging to the 
Kumaou division, and the tract to the west of Massoel^ known 
as Jonnsar Bawur, adjoining the bill station of Obukeata.' Ihe 
Kumaon Division embraces the ranges and valleys from tire 
plains to 'J hibet. The exterior ranges rim sometimes abraptiy, 
as in the Dehra Doon, and sometimes gradually, idS furtbea east 
from the Doons or the plains, to a height of 7>bOO or fset, ' 
except at the point of exit of the rivers, when^ as might he ex- 
pee.ted, the outline of the mountains is much modified. Between 
this and .the seoend range a difference is observable of from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet but the elevation g«ad|jally''iiicree8es again, 
until 10,000 and .11,000 feet are attained in the spurs directly 
connected with the Snowy Bange. We then^eet the peidcs of 
thp '.^isoul (23,882 feet), Nundee Debi (2o,'66lTeet), and Dundee 
Kot (22,638 feet); these are all situated to the sonth of the great 
central axis of the Himalayas, yrhicb probably has a mean height 
of 18,000 to 20,000 feet It is nearly uniform at about these 
elevations throughout a great part of the chain, but 'gradually 
diminishes Jtiowards both eod& Johnsar Bawdr, separated from 
the Kumaon Divisiod by the Native State of Tobree,* comprises 
a large tract of similar hilly country lying between, the upper 
courses nf the Jumna and Tons or S^in rivera Cultivation. all 
through these hill tracts has, since the'Britisb c%Cunatipo,ritjiC(Ca« 
sed fully 40 per cent., and of late ySarahas still i^^iil|^ly 
advanced. These tracts form ^so the great CimbeiC|mM|ni|ipf 
the N. W. Provinces, and in a small degree supply 
iu local manufactures. The development of tneuaiiidiaMmeB'is 
now obtaining a full share of attention from Govemias^ The 
new cantonment of Chukrata lies in Jounsar Batiwya^tibat of 
'Iflaneekbet in KUmaon,^some £3 patica aertii d 

iisvera— The prinoi]^ river is the Gaogm,4mflinj|«wiithr^^ 
easterly course through the Province, from tta'SCdrcd in 
mountains of native Qurbwali to ia^vtAMhx with^the Qhogra.m 
ti^^sonth of the Gheseepore Dishtlinl^lt riceivpi tinmerous a£bi«> 
its left hank, which themseliAais are in a;<nai^ra the great 
arteries of the tracts tbrohgh wl^wb they flow.-HBueh 
arC^ie Rumgunga, Qoomtee, and Ghojp»>,A'Cnlharii|^t-bt#k 
near Huidwai’ the gfeat Ganges Canal is draWn and opposite 
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AUjrgurh a second weir is in course of cons^uctlbn, which will 
largely supplement the lower supply. The printflpa^towns along 
its iMHiks are Anoopshubur, l*'uttehgarh, Cawupore, Allahabad, 
Mirsaporsi Benares, and Qhazeepore. The Jumna also rises in 
native tiurbwid to the west of the Ganges, and taking at first 
a sOuth'Westerly course, enters the Dehra Boon near Katsee. 
Hence lit flows for nearly tu'O'thirds of its course in almost the 
same direction as the Ganges, until it meets with the outlying 
spurs (d the Bundelkund ranges, and turns at first gradually, 
and then abruptly, more and more towards the east, until at 
length it unites with ^he Ganges at Allahabad. On the 
right bank the Jumna receives the Ramgunga, Chumbul, 
Betwa, and^ Cane,— all rivers of considerable size that drain 
‘ the eastern portions of the Rajpootana, Central India, and 
Bundelkhund States. On the left bank, close to its entrance 
into the plains, the Jumna gives off the Eastern Jumpa Canal. 
'J.'he principal towns on this river are Delhi, *Muttra, Agra, and 
Calpeo, all situated 'dh she right bank, and Etawah and AUahabad 
on the left bank. 

The discbsrg|||>of the Jumna as it enters the plains has been 
estimated at CmK) cubic feet per second in March, and thab of 
the Ganges at Hurdwar at 7,000 cubic feet per second > at 
Benures the breadth of the Ganges during the cold weather is 
set down at 1,400 feet, with an average depth of 85 feet, and a 
discharge of 19,000 cubic feet per second. lAtring the rains at 
the same place the breadth Is 3,000 feet,^nd the risp 43 feet. 

The Biungunga, fed by numerous small streams rising in the 
Teiu, waters the plains of Bol)|lkhand, and eventually joins the 
Ganges mi^be U^'kanlwBeaf Kunouj. The Qoomtee rises m 
theawaapwol PMllibheet, and flowing past Lucknow, enters the 
Jouapoce Oistaict of the Benares Division, forming the great 
commesciid higl^vay for midland Oudh to the Ganges. Further 
east <fik>ws the Ohogra, called in the first poitiou of its 
connse th« S^alee, where it forms the boundary between Kuma- 
on and then known as the Sardah from its edtrance into 

. l^ijK#4%wnid«0yas&r as the middle of Oudh, and 4 >ence 
op to the Ghtrges as the Qhogra or Sardah. TI19 

rivenr the Ganges itself in volume and the number of its 

tributary stKMilre, while it surpasses the Ganges in velocity. The 
Sardah receives in KUmatwidl the rivers that do not find their 
to the ^liges, as_ wifi as the whole drainage of the Nepal 
Himalayas rad^lihuiteni Oudh, tiirough four degrees of longi- 
tudes 

tAssb, or uaCuifl reserhsirs of water, ate abundant through- 
out the whole of the Benares Division to the east of the Ganges, 
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except the t^ts immediately adjoiuiog that liver^ and in tome 
places attain a 'hize of 20 or SO 8<|uare mileZ. As might be ex-^ 
pected to the west of the’Ganses in Mirzappre, and to tbO''w0Bt’ 
of the, Jumna in Bnndelkhnnd. owing td the billy nature of the 
country, theZe jheels do not exist. In Bundelklittlid, boWOver, 
immense artificial ceservoiis have been formed by tim fortner 
Cliaodel rulers, by embanking the mouths of the valleys. IhOse 
are found in the Muhoba Purgunnah of HumeOrpore and in 
Jhanste. The jfaeeis of the Doab ate numerous, though small, 
to the south, and appear only at great intervale to the north. In 
Eohilkhund, to the extreme east, Igrge tracts bf country are 
covered with swamps ivhich form a belt all along the eastern 
fiontier towards the Sardab, covered with dense, and in lAlia&y ^ 
cases impenetrable, jungle, that gives cover to large number of 
tigers, deer, and wild pigs. In lower Kumaon ^ iakesof Nynee 
and MuUooa are chiefly remarkable for their picturesque beauty. 
Thesqjheels or la^es are dsed for irrigation ^qnly. 

The OCMal$ of the Province irrigate^nearly a million acres 
annually^ and in* seasons of drought bveu moi^, and }'ield k re- 
venue of close upon a quarter of a million stwng. The prin- 
' CipaL oaitals are those which form what is known as the Ganges 
Canal system, which dra^s its head-waters from the Ganges ht 
Burdwar; and runlfing through the Doab, again joms the Gan- 
ges at Cawnpore. It consists of 654 miles of m^n canal and 
3,078 mites of distributoriCs, wateijng'a tract of countiv in-tbe 
Doab 320 ^iles in length and about 50 miles in breadth. In 
the Mooztttferuuggur District a branch is given off to Futtehgfirfa', 
and in the Allygurh District a branch to Etawah and the wi% 
tern portion of the Cawnpore Districtjll The Easterb 
nal is taken off from*\;he Jumna in th% upper 
harunpore District, and again joins the JUmqB<at 
canal waters a tract about 120 imles long afld 15 hrokft 
the Jumna and the Hindun, and consists of 130 foilefe0w^ 
canal and 618 miles of distributories. The Doon diiiiiu ooui^ts 
of fire smhll canals, aggregatinl; 67 miles in length, irirtga- 
ting «bout 18,000 acrea Ine Kohilkhand oktbl^ard Itesll, apd 
Rave not yet been comj^eted. There are aSm sevefal Abafl ca- 
nals in the Humeerpoie District, with a totm length Of 88 ml^, 
hut irrigating less than 1,600 aorea ‘ ^ 'o 

OlimolA— ,Wtth the exception of 'tbo Teriu add the portions of 
diStricts'OfiSllharnnpore and nCaf the oanad^ 

Ijtifi distriets of the Ptovinee are, as a ffilenEmfitfiy, The qrid 
seakpn comnfenoes with the Of the kiintin Qetoben Sfod 
lasts until April in the u|^r di8trio&. In tUd Be|taine Dli^ion 
it may be considered to* extend from Movemberitill the 
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ning of March. In the winter montlis there is nrciiDAuIy a fall 
of rain which is eageriy looked for to improve the soring harvest ; 
hot it« is very uncertaia both in time and amonnt. The hot 
weathen socceeds, and, lasts until the beginning of the rains. 
Boring this time the hot westerly winds usually blow during the 
day, > thermometer daring the hot weather months ranges 
from id** to 109" in the shade, the average being about 94". ^ As 
a rule, the nuns set in about the latter end of June, and continue 
until the' beginning of October. The average yearly fall in the 
plains is from 30 to 45 inches, increasing gradually towards the 
hills^ where Mussoorie receives 90 inches and blynee Tal 115 
inches. The climate of the Benares Division is more moist and 
cool than *that of the Upper Doab, and partakes somewhat of 
the character of that of the Lower Frovincea 
The prevailing diseases are fever, bowel-complaints, small-pox 
and cholera. The deaths from fever are, os a rule, twelve to 
fourteen times as numerous as those from any cause. Fever is 
partipularly rife ill the Terai, Bijnour, and those districts of 
Kohilkhund and the Upper l^b down to Cawnpore, where the 
natural moistncp of the soil and air has been increased by canal - 
irrigation. In the districts of Bundelkhund, wbe(e the black 
soil known as mar prevails, a kind of low fever is endemic, owing 
doubtless ^to the soil being peculiarly retentive qf moisture. 
In the jheel tracts of the Benares Division fevers me common, 
. bub owing to the village sites being, as a wle, placed on some 
,ri8ing ground, the mortality is not so great as, in the Upper 
Doaa Deaths from bowel-compIaint8*come next) and are most 
mMil^as in the fever districts, increasing in proportion in times 
#*£ utility, when people me obliged to livewin inferior and scanty 
feoC fimall-pdK and cBolera are epidemic and irregular in their 
appsapooe' aigl in the ftngth of time the outburst Imta 
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, Jttfesa. ComnuaaioaershipB are directly under the Qovemment 
.^(Xa^lll^^iBffer, formerly part of the North-Western Province, 
has iaA fe «tll22 square mum 
UtHKg n ftmoded between 11* 56' and 12* Bff north latitude, 
and netnspnn 75* 25' and 76* 14^ east lirngitude. The length from 
s|prth-w«st to south-east is about 50 miles, uid the average 
breadth , the Proviace nay be put down at 32 miles. The sea 
ip, often idsibl«,to, the naked eye from thesammits of the moun- 
wa% whidh .Mia the weetom Inundaiy and the sides of which 
‘into tkp eotte<^orates of South Oanara and Malabar. 

It ip' MnndiM an jthe lorth by tin Hemavatee river ; oo the 
foath by the Taiabacheree pass; on the west by South Canara 
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and North Malabar; ^nd on. the. east by. the Mysoro country. 
The total area ia estimated at 8, 400 square miles,' or 1,S80,^UU 
statute acrea ® The ordinary average rainfall is 120 Inches^^ < ^9 
mean temperature for the year' 187'1*72 was S^’S ea'a^ihst !d 6'2 
in 1870-71. ThO maximum and minimum temperature was ^5** 
and 60° respectively. Easterly winds prevair* ftom',Q^be 5 .tp 
April ' 

British Btum 

Area ,. — British Burma extends along the eastern shore 'of the 
Bay of Bengal from Chittagong to the kingdom of Siaihia lO**. 
N. La,t; It is geographically (uvided Ato Arakanj the valley, of 
the Irrawaddy, the valley of the Salween, and Tenassltim., 

Arakan, originally a powerful kingdom, conquered % the 
Burmese, and taken from, them by the il^itish after the first 
Burmese war in 1825, and having an area of 18^0. square miles^ 
lies between the Nof Estuary and Gape Negtais. It is bounded 
on- the south and west by the sea. and on dnb horth an.d eastby 
the high chain of tSountains which, forming the eastern boundary 
of Bengsd,. extends from the south-eastern exttemity of %lbet 
and , Caehar in a south-westerly direction , as far as the.Benuy 
river, and &dm about the 23ra parallel of Notth latitude turna 
south-east for 360 geographical miles, when turning again to the 
westward of south it gradually* diminishes both in bread th and 
elevation till it ends 15 or 16 miles south-east of the rocky pro- 
montory' of Caph Negrais at Pagoda point, called by the Burmese' 
ETnavmng. This chaid, though of considerable height te, tl^ 
north— the Blue .Mountain^ is supposed to be 8,000 feet.qn^ 
the sea level— diminishes in altitude as it- reaches Arakahijf^ 
none of the'passes across it, in that poHion of its kkngtb,ariej|^j|o^ 
than 4,000 feet above the sea; the Aeng pass in tg the 
the Irrawaddy is much lesa From Combermei^ Bay,'^^^^, 
south of Akyab, the coast is rugged and rocky,, 
harbours for shipa- Kpuk-phyOo harbour, in^de 
Bamree, is safe and easy of approach, wd at 'the of 
Qwa river further .south there u .. a fairly sh^Ci^c^ in^lpsh^^ 
The coast is studded with fertile isUnds, the lailihs^ of ^ 
are Cheduba and Bamree. The principal stteatas are ijhja'Ni^, 
Estnary on the extreme west; the Mroo rive^, ah arm of t^e . 
sea about 40 sdles to the eastward and fid^,d th^ miles brpai; 
at its mouth, and extending more ihah . .80 ^ep^hiitahd; and the 
Eek^au or A'iakdn river,’ rising B 0 ihe%here;h«#vt»?|i^^H^ 


1am in about 2S^ N. aiid navigable 


6(ds<^00 or 400 tons burdeh. th^is 

close to its mouth, is situated A^i^b. Bivem of Uitt<^ imp^tauCe 
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are the Talak and the Aeng, navigable by ^ata only, and the 
Sandboy, the Tovngoop and the Qwa streaiua l&e latter alone 
hab / impertwce, ownjg to' its inouth forming a good port 
of hall ''br; haven for steamers or' vessels of from 9 to 10 feet 
di^j^h ^^he whole c^t>line is a labyrinth of creeks, which 
rise 'lit the foot of the hiUs and receive the. contribution 
of numerous smaH streama There .are some small sheets 
of vratier, the'* principal of which are near the old town of 
Arakan, the capital of the ancient kingdom, formed by bunds 
phljcld . attose difierent valleys , by the former kings. They are 
now^all out of repair and have become marshes, rendering that 
portion o£ the country very unhealthy. The soil is mainly 
alluvial, in many placesmixed with sand, and the rocks are com* 
posed of a dark brown sandstone, black gneiss, and brown or grey 
clay 'slate; towards the southern portion basalt is plentiful. 
£xcept a small quantity of iron and of limestone, there are no 
mineral prdductiong of any value. 

' The VnUey of tke*[rrawaddy at its lower end unites with the 
vaQey of the Sittoung to form an extensive plain,, stretching from 
Cape Negrais on the west to Martaban on the east. The water* 
riied'^ between thesei two streams is the Pegu Yoma range which, 
funning north and south, terminates in low hills at Rangoon. 
The boundaries . are the Ahouk-pek-toung-myeng dn the west 
and the Poungloung range, rising to a heigh^of 7,000 foeti it is, 
said, op the east. The'northern boundaiy line, which separates 
the British possessions from the ferritorwof the King of Ava, and 
wE|||| marked by a line of stone pillars, leaves the Arakan. 

a point called “ the ever visible piak,” and running due 
edli. :it4irifes tha lrrawad% at its 60th mi)e, and 43 miles further 
pn'^l^e Pelpi Toma range ; thence, after S3 miles, it crosses 
the '^ttounsr.^d finally loses itself in a desert of mounthins 13 

a thereast The Irrawaddy valley, which is about 
, at the frontier line, counting from chain to chain, 
•so. riigged that little regular cultivation can be 
i^jjfhlly widens towards its southerii extremity, and, 
south df the frontier, hills which bound it 
... . .... . tbi far that if becomes a broaid level plain' highly 
cnltivit^'. and the richest jMrtion of the whole Frovinca The 
Sktoung Valley, in ite northern pprtioc, resembles the valley of 
the- Irrawaddy, and .towards the south it graduri.ly widens, leav- 
ing. on. the ^elt. 'q' .'efrip of opuntiy about 25 miles broad, 
covered^ w.itli .'d4|f|iiibjupgle, which stretches down as far south as 
Shwe-j^n; tbel^ tn'tne yea oh the'vresterii.eideisricecultiva- 
tipn. From belsW’’Siftouag to the s^a there is one immense plain 
stretcbing from Martaban to Cape Kegrtds and intersected only 
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by rivers aucf tjdal creeks. The coast-Iine, which is low and 
flat, runs itibau easterly direction from timaudeng or I^g^a 
point to Bara^ou point, and thence in north-easterly direction 
to the gulf of lliartaban. . ^ 

The main rivers are the Irrawaddy^ the iHleing^ or l(angppn, 
the Pegu, the Sittoung and the Beeliug. The Irrawaddy, fietog 
in about Latitude 2^. N. and Longitude 97® 50' E,> liOTO for 
upwards of 600 miles before reaching the British poila^ 
and thence its wateis roll on for 240 miles to the sea m, a & 
W. direction. As it nears the coast it divides, (Mnyeigting.the 
lower portion of Uie valley into a nelCjWork of tidal creeks^ A 
little above Hensada, about 90 miles inlaud, it send^ ojQfdU^rst 
branch to the westward, which, flowing Ba^ein, reeeivW the 

water of the Panmawaddee and of the renglay^j^lay^ a^^ 
eating, enters the Bay of Bentral by two main mouths^ the Bas-' 
s^n and the The1|gkay-thoung viveva This branch is navigable 
for large ships for 80 miles as far as Bas8eir^,'a pprtV some im- 
portance.;; Posing Henzada it senas off a sipall breach to 

the eastward which joins the Hieing just above Rangoon. The 
main river then sub-divides till it empties itself into the sea by 
10 fhouths, The waters commence to rise it Maitch and epntinue 
to nse till September, when, or in October, ih«>y begin to fail, 
having risSn from 87^o 40 feet« It is navigable for r?ver stum- 
ers as far as Bhaii)j 0 / 600: miles beyond the British, frontier. The 
velocity of its waters when the river is full is five miles an boniv 
The Hieing rises closeo to Prome where it w citlled the^d^^ 
makat stream, and flowing in a southerly direction nearly -paral- 
lel to the JLrrawaddy,^ gradually assumes the; name of the^l^iiig, 
and finally of the Il(\ngoon 
that name, having received some of tkeewaters of 
throujfh the Nyouogdon stream. Just below^jda^H^Wro^'" 
ed by the Pegu and Poozoondouug rivers, 
and north-east. It is navigable for vessels of 
some little distance above Rangoon, but vessels of 6 

feet draught cannot come up at low tide. the 

PoosoAndouog riven rise close tofiather ia'iitliiii^oiiA-.range; 
about 68 miles above the towd of Jegu. the oapithl of dte.^ 
cient Talioe kingdom, conquered by*t.be JiuriheM nhdhr'-jJ^lnSt 
pra, and which, gives its name to i^. this portmn.of the cojahit)& 
The Sittodi^g rtVOF nses &r north eC British tendtorjr, wium 
it enters j«i|S shove Toungoo ; hers it is jiisww a^d navigable 
with for large boats ^s- 40’-^Wdn. wlow 

Shwh^gysf^ wherS it re^ives. the Wa^ri oC^S^Shwe^yen rivw 
frot^ the it gradiialW and slowly widens till at Bittoung 

it is 'half a imile broad. Thence it curves backward, iuid flows 
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into tbe^ gulf of Martaban. The Beeling rivej rises in the. 
Poungloung hills, and flows southward to thesea, entering the 
gulf wtween the Sajween and the Sittoung. riie^s is only one 
caiial;veonn6<xttpg the Pegu and Sittoung rivers. Theie are four 
lagoone, tte Tboo lake in the Myanoung district on the west 
batik <^<the Irrawaddy between that river and the Arakan Hills, 
itrfafeh is ot 9 miles round and 2^ across ] the Lahgyiu in a 
tract of ground on the opposite bank of the Inawaddy ; 
the KA^egyee, or Royal lake ” near Rangoon, about 8 miles 
tound; and the lake of clear water in the Bassein district about 
8 M\4t in circumfercfnce. 


The of (he Sdlfhe^n is Biitish teiritory only in its lower 

E ortiou. "JAie right bank of that river is a wilderness of moun- 
lins drained by Vaiious streams, tbe most important of which 
is the Yonzaleen; but lower down, and especially below the 
Tlnungyeen river on the east bank, there are large alluvial 
plains which are drained by the Gyne aiui the Attaran rivers. 
The 3nlween is no(f navigable owing to its rapids. At its moutli 
Is the town of Mqulmein. The Attaran rises in tbe chain of 
Hills which forms the boundary between Siam and British 
Burma, and flows in a South-westerly direction through dense 
teak forests and an almost uninhabited country. The Gyne 
is navigably for 180 miles for sthall bUatS. ^ 

Tenasserim lies between 17" aud 10*" Hi Latitude along the 
.eastern side of the Bky of Bengal, and betweeiyt and abi^h chain 
of hills about 4f0 miles inland, and includes the Mergui Arctii* 
pelago, that is, the chSin of islands along the coast aud 15 or 20 
milce distant fSrom it. The surface of the country is mountainous, 
thinly populated and mu^ intersected by streams Between the 
hea aha the boundary Rnge is aueftbev lower ode, separated 
fvem iMfs faigljer by tRe TenasSerim river. The grand range is 
Itt ^eomo placed 8,CKJ0 feet high ; its breadth at UartaW has 
never Veen ascertained, but further South, ip tlie latitude of 
^ Tav^;i U to bo 40 miles wide, whence it gradually 
near Mcrgui. The Whole rkn^^ is cover- 
ed WlUk JpjSft jtudgie. The coast is very irregular aud 
low Js| %ite 8 inland, consisting of uncultivated luan- 
jislaAna^' l%e Te|,^erim, whidi rises in about IB"" H. 
^ atnae, flows' tbrotigb A valley scarcely broader than its 
b^to thsf sdnthward^ when, after passing the ancient town 
m xenassertni it iUjlHlis suddenly to tbe west and empties itself 
into the sea the northern <fif which is the more 

« BriUA i,™. i. ,,.6.4 
sailM, 18,B30 ii^ia Araktu 5 28,404 ia Pegu aud 

VowXl^ltl. ^ tt 
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46,730 in thg Tenasserim division, which inclndes the valley of 
the SittouDg, th| southern portion of the left bank of the Salween, 
i. e., the tountry to the eastward, drained by the (^ne and the 
Attaran, and the Eastern coast of the Bay of Benj^ Of 
this area of 93,664 square mil'es, 3,600 are cultivateo. The 
culturable area is 86,204 square miles, exclusive ^ area 
in Northern Arakan, which is, however, very limited. In 
Pegu alone there are no less than 18,418' si^uare milds <|f ^itur- 
able waste land, which only requires population to beconde as fer> 
tile as any in the world. The communications througbodt the 
Province are mmnly by water. Tbhre are bnt 814 milhS of road 
altogether, of which 504 miles are returned as first class and 205 
miles as Second and third clas& « 

Minerala. — With the. exception of iron and limestone, which 
are found in email quantities, the former in the island of Ramree, 
there are no mineral productions bf any value in Arakan. Jn 
Pegu the Arakan^ range abounds in limestone, and in imme por* 
tions granite, greenstone and homhlend^ are met with, and fur- 
ther north. granite or greenstone and gneiss; quarts nodules 
are common., ^al baa been discovered in large quantities near 
Thi^etmyo, but it was found to be worthless^ boiJi as re- 
gards qtwity and quantity. Coal has been discovmd in five 
distinct locsJfities in Tenasserim and has been reported to be 
" well adapted for steamers having a low specific gmvity, bums 
with a brilliant w^ite flame, and leaves but a very small proportion 
of asbfS but owing to the difficulty and expense of retnoving it 
the seams are not worked. Excellent tin also is found, and cop- 
per ores, gold in small quantities, and ores of manganese and iron 
in 'abunoance, Le^ in the form of galena has been discov- 
ered in tbe hills begond Toungoo ibout 84 giilss twnth of the 
frontier, and oh one of the islands of the Mer^ 

The ore is rich in mettd and a sample of that frimrTonm^yind- 
ed, on assay, a produce of silver equi^ident ^ .20«a)|Si to W'tcn. 

Climate . — ^Tne olimats is moist, and depu’Cssing fer.pt^ of the 
year, bat cooler than India; and in some of Ihefibii^ttiAtB it 
is deadly during the monsoons and forsonkethXA'itibif^^ 
weather has^ set in, th5 coast, bowev4|j)^lind^ <on the 

frontier, it is not an unhealthy climate. ^e>tt|Ost p4»vstet 
complaints amongst Europeans are fever, (lyMntety jmitep^o 
diseases, fhrni dniqh the natives are by n&itt9a|ml|m ‘"Oa<ibe 
whole the ifliihate of Brkish BarmU seems edited 

bp the European conadtutioh <'(hsn -J%e 

fainfall varies considerably from 4(4 Mealmdin 

to' 54*85 inches at Thayetmya 
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JtountOilnieMOQS long operated to prevent a scientific enumer- 
ation of "tile people of Britiw India. Occasionally special statis- 
tical inowies were made, like the very valuable investigations 
of Dr. skichanan Hamilton in. Northern Bengal, of Mr. Adam 
when reporting on the in^genoos schools of Bengal, and of some 
of the distyct officers of the North-Western Province about 
Mr. Ihomason’s time. The various 'Survey and Xiand Settle- 
ment Beports have also, from time to time, attempted to estimate 
the numbers of the peopl# But, practically, all enumerations 
were based on a numbering of the houses by the police and the 
multiplication of the total number of houses b^five. At last the 
Government of India resolved to take a detailed census in 1861, 
as part of the decennial census of the British Empire. The 
Mutiny and its consequences prevented that But provincial 
enumerations were attempted, in the North-Weetern and Cen- 
uAl Provinces and in the Panjtdi and Oudb, witii such success 
that it wass rUolved to number .the peop!e*af India at the time 
of the Xmpc^l de^nial oensns in 1871. Except in tbacase of 
Provinces like the ]Panjah and Qudb, where the population had 
been reckoned so (Gently Is ]86d, a dotted census of all India 
was taken in ^e' month of January 1872. A census will pro- 
bably be takeh every ten years henceforth, and arrangements 
have been made in fiengpil to *keep up t(f date'the population 
BchednUp^of everf town, i{4lage and commfiue, 

Bengal and Aggam. 

The £(^)MiMiaet Governorship of Bengal was oonstituted on 
12th i^atcm and fihe Honl^e F. J. UalUday was appointed 
the first l^ntfmaBt Governor on 28th April 18d4. Dp to that 
Genend lu4 directly ruled Bengal proper 
wbnwgh,-48>e 0* the^lhemhers of bis Coan<m as Deputy Governor. 

^eutenant Governors since Mr., now Sir R, 
Hallmay*s five yeasf’ ^tenh of office expired faave#een, like him, 
mea^n of ^.C^^Mited Civil Servioe-.-Mr.J^ P. Grant, bow 
^ *^I^D**®*fclw*fi|eiiBea^n,'Sir William Qrejr,now Gover- 
nor ef <Jaiiiaiea i Sir Geoige Cemphen, iXC.I*, who took bis 
seat on ^ March ISW and was succeeded by Sir B. Temple 
on the 8th April 1874. 

at 
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The first rjdnsus ever made of Bengal Wha taken m the months 
of January (^nd^ February 1872, but to a great extent on the 
flight of 23th January, ^erfeot-sin^ultaneousness was impo&sible 
lu such a country and over so vast an ar^a, yet the tests show 
the accuracy of the resultfor all administrative purposes.' Take 
the floatiug population who live on the water of the delta 
and ^ts thousand liters and creeks. No few er'tban 80,0b0 boats 
.containing 800,00(1 souls were counted not only at every ghaut, 
but by giving, & red ticket to tbqse afloat and by MUomng the 
streams. Night passengers on ^the Bast Intfian BaUtiray were 
reckon|d on arrival In jungly plae^s where wild beasts were 
feared the people were coupted during the day. Tl^ cpnvicts of 
Alipore Jail and elsewhere printed upwards of six and w half 
millions of Oeusus forms and Sann-^U in Bengalee, Kaitbee and 
Persian, Nagree, English, EugMsh^hd E^Mee, 'Oory4, and 
other dialects. Thus we may form some ideaofwbatUisto 
number ^e sixty-ltveu millions of Bengal, Bengal, including 
printing, the total cost of reckoning 67 mfllibns df hunimt beings, 
scattered over an' area of land and water amounting to ^0,000| 
square fniles, was only £21,600. 

Unddteacefal supervision the peo^e numbered themselves. The 
happy idea was hit on of issuing honorary letters of appointmeht 
to the most iqtelligefit nnd respectable inhabitants, affor they had 
satisfied the aqtborities of their ability for the task. So coveted 
was the houqrary t>ffi<$e of enumeratoi^ that iqany who were reject- 
ed as unfit, or bad beeg passed over as not required, petitioned 
Oovernment to remove the insult These will in many 

oases vbe handed down as heirlooms. Under a brief penal Apt 
these equmerators Counted the. cou^^y poopU, while in towns 
the municipal commissioners and their,3i^iendsaividedtbo wards 
among them. In Hoogbly the district ofificqufWrould tint send 
out his special head constables to select pspunerators until (jha 
first one bad been at work for some weeks the,intmHkMr.withotit 
any complaint from the people. When the dtherpipvwrlNteniE)rth 
in a Bengal September their work iVtis most 
in the mud from village to village jiu^r the bept of i^llua or lu 
the dren<^mg Vain. One of thpak^pHlSl afta:ni)in|psti^ h^twock 
and five othpr8,ha7e been invtdid^. The enumerators itt Bfoldwaa 
were headivN* Tillages and laigloPilers’ S^entsif in Baudootoh, vil- 
lage ' besides tkfifm i** wUdertraols oftf idnnpore,, 

the police. In the 24hPer»]innnh8 atpubd its suburbs 

no fewer wan 1J173 of ibe 4,732. enbidantial 

ryots, 587 were tfDoall «(|^).7]tosel4n<^<fl4«i^.il7were itmdnim 
and teachers and many woi e poesi^ pl^Miera sedtlflaototk In dnlly 
'districts each chief took the census of his own. dan or dependants. 



TifUd 

In Behar the still ^listing pvi;twarees were eraplSyed. In Son- 
thalisiaii 'the village head»men knotted striii^ ^ four colours^ 
hlack for male adults, red for female admits, white for b^s and 

i allow for girla In some villages three people were told off to 
eep the t^oningi which was done by so many seeds or small 
pieces of gitsrel, one person keeping opunt of the men, another of 
die Wismtn ^ndifbe thud of the children. Here it was pleasing to 
see the pride of the simple village elders n| their work. In 0|||e 
instance, in which one male adult had slept away from home and 
}iad not be^n entered in any return, the enumerator walked nine 
miles to the station report the missing man. fn Orissa the 
Commissioner preached the census from village to village for 
piontbs before, sq that even the rude hill chiefs urero prepaied 
for it In Barjeeling the garden mopnshees filled* UP the re- 
turns, the planters supevvising them. In Assam the wild fron- 
tier tribes alone were omitted. Except in Behar and the non- 
regulation districts the people thus coupt^d ihem^Ives, their 
self^iTespect and b%tif)ur having been wisely appealed to. The 
cases of extortion discovered were singularly few, and there was 
only one serious riot, in a Ferazee village, thanks to the fact that 
the intelligeicoe of the people was awakened aM enlisted against 
porrupt praoticea 
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Xrea iti 
«qtiar« 
ibilea. 

BENaAL. 

Wbstrhn ymiRicM. 
Burdwm, DivituMi, 
Burdwtta ... 

Bapcooiaii 

Beerbhoom ... 

If^idnaporo ... 

Hooghiy wltb Howratl .. 

4 

8,623 

1,346 

1,344 

6,082 

1,434 

Total 

12,719 

CBNTftAr. DisrnrcTfl. 
JHreiidmicy mtUion* 
24>PargUQQaba ... ... 

Oalottita ... 

Nudd0a 

jMaoro ... ... 

2,788 

8 

3,421 

8,868 

Total ..." 

9,876 

ReS*Sahfi» DMHon, 
Voorsbodabad ... 

Ottiagepuro ... 

Maldah, . 
lUJabatiyb ... 

BuiigputO • ... • ... 

Bogra 

TttbM ... ... 

SS2«,IS«®. 

' 

Total 

17 694 

CoKh Bthar BivUion, 
Darjeeling ... ..P 

Julpigoree ... 

Coooh Debar ... 

1 234 

® 1,307 

Total 

6,447 

BiaTBSN DlaTBTOta. 

J)aooa OMUoh* 

Dacca .. ... 

Fnrreedporo ... r.. 

Baokergungo ... ... 

Mymenaiog .>.• 

Bylbe; 

Caohar 

Wig'll 

^otdl 

21,280 

Chtmgong tHtUUk, 
Chittagong .. ... 

Noakbaiiy »y, ... 

Tipperab ... ... 

Chittagong Hill Ttaote 
HlllTipporab ... 

9,498 

1.567 

9,666 

Total ... 

17,469 

Total for Bengal 

66,488 


lohabitad 

bouiies. 


TdUl 

Womeik ulttits. 


1,436.989 
849.M9 
477 645 
U18,B18 
1.053,874 



44,m.aM 
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of Bengal a/rianged with reference to Age and Sex. 


pulation* 


OlUldtw aBd«r yean. 

■ 

fetniies. 

Tout of all 
QlaSMI. 

Sum bar par 
Iquara mile. 

Mild. 

wm 

loUL 

■ 

• 964,000 

01.860 
108.546 
864.819 
189.980 

008.746 

176.926 

318.876 

887,849 

434609 

996,810 
961.600 
381 500 
1,367 104 
708.850 

1,088.037 
860 088 
861 871 
1.88X769 
760.700 

8.08X745 

086,778 

690.981 

X04O,O68 

1,486,060 

070 

891 

018 

000 

1,040 

U4MM 

1.008,045 

8.901,074 

a07O.lO8 

8.710.849 

7,886,907 

078 

S78k<M0 

87.700 

081,016 

876,010 

i 

000 706 
98.770 
060.407 
098,047 

mmm 

1,100,700 
899 067 
877.100 
1,001,100 

• '* 

1,004.880 

107,740 

980,670 

1,003.000 

8,810.047 

407.601 

1.018.795 

8.070,081 

798 

00,050 

030 

067 

l,ltM0& 

898.480 

i,O10,1V6t 

X008,567 

Xiei>097 

6,046,40* 

668 

■ 

• 108,149 

988.196 
106.809 
910.610 
804606 
100,781 
198,686 

434,869 

606.801 

984.197 

478.600 

696,980 

986.^0 

426,383 

045.880. 
" 77X481 
881.007 
000.080 
1,096,006 
847.864 
608,014 

700,901 
786.498 
840.889 
660,143 
1,004.941 
841,608 
o 609,080 

1.858,686 
1.601,914 
676.486 
1.310,789 
XU9 978 
689,467 
1,811,094 

03$ 

864 

878 

087 

619 

469 

616 

1,674^968 

1.809.650 

3.097.608 

4448.848 

4,444,890 

8,893,738 

008 

16470 

008M 

1Q8A00 

* 

li.78l 
> 6#.310 

94.867 

#>804 

200.684 

•177.006 

.68067 

916.008 

87a080 

.41.666 

•201,770 

808,960 

f4,7ll 

418,660 

038,060 

77 

144 

407 

90L9ro 

]0#.464 

808,484 

640,630 

*97,407 

1.040,948 

198 

466^18 

4ill,0«6 

808.614 

40.887 

000,140 

140,901 

084.060 

071.060 
itt.4«0 
•W,878 

669,481 

898.487 

000,880 

898.814 

640,067 

70,710 

900,770 
497,864 
1.804 187 
1,107,900 
800.000 
110,970 

947,818 

014.780 

1,178,196 

1,161.900 

889,909 

94,604 

4.80X401 

1,O1S.0W 

8,877.488 

8.049.917 

1,719.089 

800,007 

640 

077 

*00 

378 

819 

160 

IJil004 

1^01,040 

X87X989 

4,706,081 

.4,780,967 

9.017490 

427 

940.411 
169,100 
« 999747 

1X089 

m 

940,077 

0 1X918 

440,901 

97X118 

009484 

8X090 

••• 

080,009 

IS;£ 

404108 

091.848 

801,000 

701.040 

90,784 

1,187.400 

718904 

05,908 

401 

409 

076 

10 

9 

»UIV 

591,44§ 


i,ni,4oo 

1.788,474 

X40O,1I6 

1 199 


X51<9lf 

U3ili( 

WKlisi 

1X878480 

06,709488 

400 


toL XTni, 
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General Statement of the EeeuU of tht Ceniue 





PO- 

DtmiOTB, 

Area In 
square 

.tnilee. 

inhabited 

bouses. 

Hen. 

Woman. 

Total 

adaltt. 

Bbrar. 

Patna Division. 

PttnA ... 

Gya ... 

Sliababad ... 

Tirhooft ... 

HAran , ... 

Chumparnti ... ... 

2,101 

4,71« 

4,395 

6 843 
2.664 
3,681 

269,814 

827,846 

276.041 

643,087 

293,694 

242.928 

^^491.894 
609.668 
699.667 
1.877 766 
606.897 
406.874 

657.858 

078,867 

616,824 

1,496.886 

718.653 

467,028 

liiili 

— . 'a,. . 

Tour ... 

28,782 

8,060,639 

4.076.140 

4,697,660 

8.602.690 

Bhaugulpore Ditiiion, * 
Monghyr ... ... 

Bhaugulpore ... ... 

Parneah ... ... 

ttonthal P«rgtm&abi. 

3.918 

4.887 

4.967 

6,488 

828,174 

829,879 

813,447 

230,6i)4 

659),98P 

666,181 

648.669 

869,966 

614.778 

606,958 

688,886 

886,736 

1.16A761 

1.171,887 

1,181,889 

746,700 

Tout ... 

18,686 

1.201,497 

8,027,048 

3.191,089 

4.216,757 

Total lor B«bar 

42,4^7 

3.26*AU36 

6,109,788 

6,718,630 

12,881,487 

pRl88A. 

Oriua DMsicn, 

Cuttack ... ... 

Poorea i*. .v 

Ralaaore 

Tribuury RaUttfi 

4 

3,178 

2,473 

2.086 

16,184 

281,430 

248.9t0 

188,913 

263,284 

453.367 
260,820 
232.988 
’ 389186 

626 876 
066 4S2 
369.707 
409,994 

976733 
607 802 
603.640 
700.479 

TouHorOrlisa 

^moT 

817.647 

1,826.296 

1,460,869 

^787,164 

Chqta Naapoui. 

Chota Nagpvrt Division. 
Haaareebaugh ... 
Lohardugga 
bingbhoom 

Mauubhoom 

Tributary JBttaUa 

(1 

7.021 
' n.m 
4.608 
4.914 
16,419 

160,493 

240,843 

84.416 

195,665 

80.870 

t) 288,760 
347 612 
W1 9.809 
295.481 
120,749 

* 

.267.639 
<>890.911 
129.840 
SCO, 964 
M91,m 

401.230 
737.838 
040.149 
^ * 698,697 
240,006 

Total for ChotaNagporo ... 

"I^SUl 

762,287 

1,116,848 

1,998.136 

2.846,98^ 

ASSAM. 

Assam Division, 
Qoalpaia ... 

Eamroop 

Durrung ' 

Nowgong 

Se^bsaugor 

l.uchlmpora ... ... 

Na^sa Htlla 

Kbaii and Jyoteah Hills ... 
Garo Hills ... 

4.438 

8,681 

8,413 

3.648 

9,413' 

3.146 

4.800 

8,167 

8,880 

79,666 

108,908 

43,668 

44.060 

66.604 

30,398. 

146,919 
186.441 
88 710 
83,460 
80,718 
43.023 

"S>82 

ueui^i' 

wt 

. «M66 

66,309 

M20 

2M.778 

066,610 

166,060 

161,678 

IRS 

' Hoo^ 

Total fdr Ammb. ' ... 

36,180 

346.173 

670.333 

«a,w 

1,830,800 

Total country iadod* 
ed Id ^fksoa, 

Waato and CDukt^ bot otu* 
■used 

330,833 

17;389 

11*09^ 

30,66Mtt 

< 

d 

iMWJtl 

* 68,61^22 

i Grand ToUl 

948,131 




1 - 

••• 
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Tht pofiulaiion. 


of Bingal am^anged with rofsnnce to Age and Sea;.-— (tiontinued.) 

, 

H7LAT10X. ^ 


OarLItBIN UMbKR 13 1 IAB 8 . 

II 

Total 

femalea. 

Total of 
all o%a 4 «. 

Number {ter 

square 

miie. 

Mala. 

Famal«. 

ToUl. 

970,468 
0*4.070 
818,717 
018,098 
808.706 
* .870,6*0 

940,408 
» 816,760 

878,376 
68;,6I6 
803 034 
386,808 

* 610,886 
661,836 
080.998 
1,011,610 
748310 
506913 

761.877 
904.189 
830.874 
8 191.764 
996,683 
797,039 

7S7.761 
990 631 
888.600 
2,193.943 
1,067,177 
703.386 

1,009.638 
1,949,700 
1.788,974 
4 384 786 
8,068.860 
1,440,810 

749 

413 

393 

(1111 

778 

408 

8.408.310 

8,117,837 

4,630,003 

6,477,806 

6.^0 387 

13.133.743 

003 

848 091 
8»;,003 

337.701 

858.701 

801, 18» 
&V3.8A1 
300 100 
343 836 

• 644.335 

604.908 
083,906 
613,087 

807,074 

917.188 

876.330 

639.716 

* 

915,613 

909,107 

838,470 

639,071 

1,812.936 

1.836,290 

1,714,796 

1,359.987 

408 

422 

346 

229 

1488640 

1.101,976 

3,394.691 

3,330,398 

3,298,060 

6,018,308 

304 

8.694,861 

8 319.818 

6,914.674 , 

9,797.649 

9,938.408 

19 786,101 

460 

871,978 

13S.639 

944.073 

130,743 

131,448 

837.810 

016,001 

363,’I73 

367,09J 

494,630 

720,380 

889.440 

379,077 

64<i,306 

• 

769.4C4 

380.880 

391,100 

687,104 

1,494,784 
769 674 
770,332 
1,283.309 

470 

811 

873 

79 

818.766 

717,079 

1,030,840 

3 140.061 

3,177,638 

4 8)7.999 

180 

168.390 

878.936 

88,617 

800.008 

80.183 

117,391 
‘Mo 364 
77.207 
• l«i,870 
•8,771 

996086 
409 300 
• ] 65,874 
369 873 
16J,804 

631,048 
807,926 
000 986 
300,930 

f 

• 874880 
610,070 
807,097 
494,634 
300,000 

771,870 
1,237 123 
410.(^23 
995 070 
400,980 

110 

1U3 

92 

308 

36 

816.084 

663,003 

1,479 087 

1,933 380 

~ 892,191 

3,830.071 

87 

e 

moor 

,66647 
^ UM 
81,668 

***88411 

. 969.088 
*^80.908 
. 87.818 
* 44,860 
01.404 
80.876 

**‘%847 

103,968 

803,139 

77.979 

H013 

108,636 

43,945 

“*07,108 

239,374 

392;688 

183,897 

138,107 

104.940 

64,693 

**«i,‘098 

910.887 
268.993 
113.173 
138,288 
141 649 
06,670 

71346 

444.761 
061 681 
236,0(»9 
2//6.S90 
296,069 
121,267 
6^018 
141,833 
60,04.0 

100 

100 

69 

7i» 

133 

39 

886688 

848.884 

‘ 786.788 

1.0661881 

992,304 

9,807,403 

JT 

IWOT 

w* 

161468,898 

• 

88,994,877 

% 

9 

88,898,600 

88.374^074 

06,806,809 

I- 

2&Q I 

i 

1 

2e9 
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Bengal. 


General Statement 0/ the EewU of the Cernue 




OBASSnCJOATION OY 

PlSTBlOTB. 

Total 

Cbexstiahs. 

population. 

European. 

East Indian 
and other 
miRodclasaea 

Natire. 

bM6al. 

Western Bistbipts. 
Burdwan Division* 
Burdwau 

Bancoorah 

Beerbhoom ... 

Midnapore' ... 

Hoogmy wi^h Hpwrah 

2,(m,746 

626,772 

696,921 

2,640,968 

1,488,656 

3^6 

c28 

86 

122 

798 

?07 

9f 

601 

857 
87 
158 
896 
' 1,184 

Toti4 ••• 

7,286,957 

1,860 

918 

2^132 

Central Distriotsiv * 
Pruidtncu iHvt^n, 
24-Pergunnans 

Oaloutta 

Nuddea 

JesBore 

*2,210,047 

447,601 

1,812,795 

2,076,021 

3,842r 

7,266 

162 

112 

" 1,826 
12,815 
61 
29 

8,699 

1,776 

5^764 

1,001 

Total ... 

6,646,464^ 

11,871 

18,781 

17,140 

Rm$hahyt Division. 
Moorsnedabad 

Binageporo r 

,Maldah 
'Rajshahyo 

Rungpore 

Bogra 

Pubqf^ ... f.. 

1,868,626 

1,601,924 

676,426 

1,810,729 

2,149,972 

689,467 

1,211,594 

194 

21 

« 26 
101 
28 
16 

_4r— 

117 

11 

13 

4 

8 

226 

260 

6 

2 

82 

8 

66 

t 

Total ... 

' 8,898,738 

^14 

148 

685 

CbocA Bohat Division. 
Darjeeling ... 

94,712 

419 

0 

h 

1 

186 

Julpigoree 

Gooch Bebar ... 

418,666 

682,566 

26 



4 

Total ... 

1,046,942 

445 

7 

i40 

Ri^'qBRN Districts. 
Dacca Division. 

Dacca 

Kurreedpore ... 
Backergunge ... 

Mymensing ... 

Sylhet 

eschar ... 

1,862,998 

1.012.689 
2,877,438 
2,849,917 

1.719.689 
295,027 

209 

68 

II 

43 

286 

,.758 

127 

% 

4,698 

26 

108 

151 

Total ... 

9,517,488 

i 609 

8,997 

7,245 


Note 1. — The figures for the Gbritftinn population are taken from the Census 
tables, though it msLj be quite possible that for some districts the Cbristiaiis hey^ 
been under-stated^ 
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of Bmgal arranged with reference to Religion and Occupation, 


POPULATION BY REUOION. 

OCCUPATION. 

-0 

Uindoos, 

Itfahonie- 

dans. 

Bood- 

hists 

and 

Jains. 

Others. 

Male adult 
agricul- 
turists. 

Male adult 
non-agri- 
oultorists. 

Prevailing 

.languages. 

• 

1,679,868 

487,786 

676,908 

2,285,568 

1,186,485 

848.024 
18,500 

131,795 

167,047 

299.025 

... 

, 6,468 
• 26,416 
6,969 
97,785 
518 

847,809 

81,866 

166,866 

586,987 

238,977 

• S]8,296 
84,768 
62,364 
212,624 
244,182 

Bengalee. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6,216,060 

929,891 

... 

137,101 

1.406,455 

917,128 


1,807,087 

291,194 

821,083 

915,418 

887,858 

188,181 

984,106 

1,161,986 

• • 

U3 

869 

1,197 

1,051 

1,680 

6,580 

856,698 

6,626 

846,548 

480,740 

• 

420,986 

255,451 

199,661 

244,667 

Bengalee. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

'8;334,736 

8,157,026 

1,012 

10,458 

1,140,607 

1,120,565 


788,056 

702,285 

856.298 
286,870 

857.298 
180,644 
861,314 

608,664 
798,216 
810,890 
1,017,979 
1,291,466 
^ 656,620 
847,227 

296 

' 10 
61 

16,469 

f,908 

9,196 

5,767 

1,076 

2,181 

02,965 

' 

187,774 

868,928 

186,487 

247,497 < 

548,997 

171,426 

211,263 

220,841 

115,818 

68,262 

141,074 

154,605 

45,274 

^58,666 

h 

Bengalee, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8,m,71S 

6,420,960* 

366i 

43,660 

l,Wl,867 

902,584 


69^1 

182^79 

1 6,248 

144410 

tses 

8 

16,709 

586 

29,877 

88,022 

160,960 

6,708 

50,562 

15,486 

Thibetan dia- 
lecta 
Bengalee. 

Ditto. 


191498 

1476 

‘ IT, 298 

278,859 

72,706 


^789 

431^988 

887^ 

817,868 

889JUi 

128419 

688499 
1446466 
1>6U>686 
80,181 
, 74861 

n 

1,225 
2,889 
174 
12,195 
6,016 
. 1,989 

800,704 

198,956 

498,690 

614,667 

847,248 

40,462 

248,788 

119,868 

289,829 

212,949 

179,458 

29,074 

Bengalee. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

2447488 

6,627,622 

4,102 

' l4,487 


1,028, 9lir 

1 







) 


agricultural labourers, not classed under agriculture in the 
(naving been there put m ^ AUscellaneous’ under ‘ Labourers’), are 
uere classed as agriculturists. 













































70 Bengal » 


General Statement of the Reeult of the Ceneue of Ben ga 


' 


CLASSIFICATION OF 

PlBTRlCTB. 

Total 

DhbxiIPSanb. 

population. 

Europeans. 

East Indiana 
and otW 
mixed classes. 

Natives. 

BENGAL.-<Con«inuerf.) 
Wbbtebn Districts, 
Chittagong Divinoiu 
Ohittagong ... 

Noakkdly 

Tippetah 

Pmttagong Hill Tracts . . . 

1,127;402 
713, 9a4 
1,688,931 
69,607 

H 

399 

091 

16 

' 42 

826 
95 

1 

Hill Tipperah... 

C 

35,262 

... 

... 

... 

Total ... 

3,480,136 

OiT 

1,106 

468 

Total for Bengal j ... 

36,769,735 

14,443 

21,902 

37,705 

BEHAR. 

Patna JJmiion* 

Patna >.. 

Gya ... ^ ... 

Shahabad 

Tirhoot ... , 

Sanm 

Chumparun ... 4 

1,559,638 
^ 1,949,760 
1,723,974 
4,884,706 
2,063,860 
1,440,816 

1,620 
102 
267 
' 181 
. 96 

86 

600 

*19 

146 

86 

29 

8 

# , 
480 
82 
58 

m 

88 

M14 

Total ... 

13,122,743 

2,340 

» ' 883 

2,416 

Bhaug^pore Division,^ 
Monghyr 

Bhaug^pore ... 

Pomeah 

Sonthal PergnnnahB 

1,312,986 

1,826,290 

1,714,796 

1,250,287 

c 

510 
• 136 
181 
# 
120 

• 488 

88 

t * 180 

98 

« 

194 

, 868 
92 

Total ... 

6,618,858 

947 

• 

• 698 

829 

Total for Bebar 

19,736,101 

8.28t 

1,681 

8,246 

ORISSA. 

Ortssa DtvtBion 
Cuttack 

Pooree 

Balasoia ... 

Tributary Estates 

1,494,784 

769,674 

770,232 

1,288,809 

1 

■ 

■ 

4 

1,910 
' 552 

449 
802 

Total for Orissa 

4,817,999 

232 

278 

8,218 
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arranged vnUi ro/trmot to Peligion and Oecu^tion, — (CoAtiuaed.) 


Prevailing 

languages. 


POPULATION BY RELIGION. 

Hindoos. 

Hahoins* 

dans. 

Bood* 

hists 

and 

Jains. 

Others. 



801,188 795,013 80^149 

180,258 588,053 61 

540,156 999,564 

598 1,878 47,876 


1,022,145 


1,858,291 

1,729,899 

1,590,648 

8,854,991 

1,829,048 

1,240,264 


11,601,186 1,514,428 


1,615,546 

1,689,949 

1,022,009 

650,210 


4,925,714 j M21,680 


16,526,850 


Bengalee. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Burmese dia-i 
leets* 

Kookie dia* 
loots. 



252,664 

1 7,259,618 

4,883,468 

1 659 

214,709 

276,685 

316 

265,980 

848,628 

199 

. 272,784 

Sf49,878 

894 

978,767 

408,998 

14 

428,028 

178,869 

< 7 

842,968 

128,906 

1,589 

2,498,186 

^1,676,954 




Hiadoestanee. 

Ditto. 

Ditto and 
Bengalee. 
Sonthaloo, Hin- 
doostanee, and 
Bengalee. j 


58 563,492 1,115,045 | 912,608 


54 1 566,081 8,618,281 2,489,567 


1,4^040 j 40,018 
1M86 
. 18,878 



«»W.r27 1 74,472 


267,860 186,997 Ooriya. 
148,201 107,619 Ditto. 


150,891 82,642 

258,299 180,886 


Ditto. 

Ditto and ab^ 
original 
tongues. 













































Bengal* 


General Statement of the Result qf the Ceneue. of Bengal 


CLASSIFICATION OP 


OlBTBlCTS. 

Total popn* 
lation. 

] 

Ohota NAOPOBE. 


. Ckoia RagpOre DivUiorL 


Hazareebangh 

Lohardttgga 


Singbhoom .,4 ^ *it 

416,028 

Mannbhoom... 

998,670 

Tributary Estates ... 

« 

405,980 

Total for Ohota Nagp«re..< 

8,826ie71 

et 

Assam. ^ 


Assam Jhinsion, 


Ooalpara ... 

414,761 

ttamroop /.• 

661,681 

Oarrang 

Nowgong 

Seebsaugor ... 

Lnokimpore ... 

NagaHU^ ... 

236,009 

256,890 

296,589 

121,267 

68,918 

Khaai and Jynteah Hills... - 
Garo Hills ...; 


Total for Aattam 

8,207, 461t 

Grand TotAl ' 

1 

66,888,889 



> None.-->The details of iM^illation aaoordiiik to religton M Ooooli Baluir, Doosm^ 
tiill TippershyNaga; Oaro^ and Khaai Hills, iune not shown in this statement. Aid 
totiJ/tberefore, of the details does not agree irith the total populatioii. 


















Tkt 


7S 


orrAiitfed with rtjtrme* to Stl^i^ and O^mgM(» 0 n.— (C&cluded.) 









FOPUtATTON BY BBUOION. 


OCOtJPATION. 

IMI 



Bood. 






dans. 


1 

1 

MolooduU 


Hindoos. 

hists 

ond 

Othors. 

ogrioul* 

turista. 

non*ogri- 

cnlturiats. 

mm 



Joins. 




e47,Ml 

72,888 


49,978 

197>625 

86,135 

Hindoottonee. 

74i;909 

68,211 

...... 

424,179 

280,219 

67,898 

DHtoandobori- 




ginal tongues. 

dOMSS 

2,487 

• o 

202,062 

74,666 

<1,6*8 

Ooriya and ab> 
original ton* 







guos. • 


8s.m 


188,420 

177,626 

117,908 

Bengaleo and 
aboriginal 







tonguea 

18^781 

2,848 


268,861 

106,099 

14,648 

Aboriginal ton- 
gues. 

2,687^ 

169^006 


1,078,476 

* 886,184 

280,712 


8ll»419. 

89,916 

1 

• 

^6,288 

108,662 

CB 

%2,257 

Beagaloo and 



0 

Indo-Chinese 




» 



tongues. 

615,984 

46,829 < 

, 182 

448 

157,914 

27,647 

Assamese and 
Indo-Chinese 





1 


tonguea 


18.869 

897 

108 


7*862 

Ditto ditto. 

24Mt6 


291 

289 

79,248 

4,217 

Ditto ditto. 

m.m 

12,619 

168 

666 


22,288 

Ditto ditto. 

116,688 

8,826 

449 

i;038 

32,877 

9,146 

Ditto ditto. 
Naga Isogu^ 







ages. 

Ehui ditto. 

*•8** 







Ouo dit,p. 

1,1688,064 

iriioo 

1,472 

8,686 

626^)84 

118,267 


4^7^1 

ao,«»%7rtr 

86>496 






vot-xtot. 
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StmgaL 


Statement ehibwittg the popvlaiion of each of the diviuone of Ben^eit 
a/rramgad aeeording to Race, Gloat, or Nationality. 

■ ■ , 


Baca or Kntlonallty. 

Bengal Pro* 
per. 

Bshar* 

Orissa. 

Chola 

Nagpors. 

Assam. 

Total. 

Buropeans, Amsrleans, 
andottasr Non* Asiatics, 
Buropeans ... 

Non Indian Aslatloe ... 
Aborigines, pure 

Semi* Uiodootsad Abori- 
gines ... 

Hindoos ... ••• 

Hahomedans 

Native Christians 

Others 

18.418 

99,600 

887,187 

8.110,989 
19,428.780 
; 17,6U8,78C 
97,705 

1 418,788 

8.888 

1,477 

9,m 

898.848 

9.998.488 

18.299,908 

8,686,088 

8,248 

108.619 

289 

271 

6 

867,808 

878.895 

8.381.799 

70466 

I!513 

68.109 

1,817 

88 

a 

1,300,700 

707,176 
1.824 277 
169 006 
14.926 
36.618 

419 

89 

9029 

681,768 

614348 
679 829 
176.198 
1,034 
Of,. 89 

99.608 
20 279 
108891 
8^990,878 . 

10,088491 

81.184286 

94664.480 

49.438 

894976 

Grand Total ... 






BSS' 


NOTic.— Tba details raqniraJ for thU atatetnent Were noiobtiiaed tetbe Bbootan D’ooaiis nor 

In tb« Bill diatrlct^ of the baatern Vrontier. hence tha, total fa tit* short of the Kraud toUl 
of tbe eutite pupulatlon of Penpal. Under the denomination *Otbeta*' are liiClo4od.PfB^a 
of vrindoo origin not rood^nieing oaete, euob as tbe haiauaba SaujaeiOi Nauakebehio. The 
grea.^^l^ority of the ** Others** are iiaisnabs o( Beagat Prope^ r 

Stat6m:tn'^ showing otovpaiions oj the adult mules included in the Census 
' of each of the Provtnceg of Bengal* 


Occupations. 

Bengal Pro^^ 
per. 

s 

9 

M 


Aasarn. 

c 

Total.' 

Agriculture ... 

7,289.618 

8,618,281 

J 819,981 

884184 

896.t 84 

l9,9t4om 

Public service 
•Professions ... 

Priviiie Mcrvlue ... 

Ouiumerce and trade .* 
Itanti aotures, Incladlng 
Artisans ... 

Labourers not classed as 
agricultural 
IClsoclIansous 

185 868 
972 488 
681,189 
861,236 

cl, 421 888 

<^9 841 
438,028 

68 862 
61.^12 
844.858 
988,879 

890.028 

1,014.881 

170.918 

^fesor 

147,466 

W8,818 

160,066 

2^349 

F1.69.t 

— it!:*® 

4689 
7888 
49.899 
83 087 

88,416 

84ldl 

14679 

8890 

4189 

38.841 

90,019 

14884 

90 016 

29869 

941.874 

899.760 

3,106948 

1,918,780 

'^8948« 

1*874,098 

678.887 

Total non*agriottltarlits 

4424,649 

9,480.8^ 

8^,044 

2848^ 

119,967 

7,m404 

Grand Total ... 

11,684967 

6,108,1.8 

1.9Si6.298 

7,114994 




a separate ocrnpation of their own. Thet<e boys were 
lions of male ' adii te. Tbe ooonpations of persons Ih 
were not shown in tbe oeosns rOtarns, Tbe net resuU of 
Total adult males ... 

Ditto ditto as pet this Statement 


Heing the number of boys relumed as baTing c 
X.ess th** male adult population of Kbasl utl 
de^l of oeonpetions could be given 


Ki>Ta.S.«47nder ** AgrlcuHom,** labourere wti 
Kots 3.— It is proles tbsi a large propoi 
agHou aural are really employed aa agHonltural 
bfOTB a-^Tbe mala adult popniauen <d ' 
whole of the male adnlt population of 
tiO details of occupation tor ihsta are showi 



twelve years of age retemed ai having 
reckoned imthe stasement of ** Qoeopa* 
he Bill diatrioss oT tho Jtastem freafier 
these two ditorepaaeies is aa foiK>wst — 
... • taMem 

... S0.87d,7dS 


oopatloiw .. 
' whieh no 




9t»0 




ae agrleuitufal 

Of tha inboomrt nciji bpediadMly rte w e d as 
servants* ^ 

. ^oeh Mar olbsr than agrieoluinslai, nod fbm 
Jtem Doom em ineioded in ** Miaeelianaoos." ae 
tn the Oenfns Statessent. 






























MddiraB. 
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Madras* 

The fir&t attempt made to ascertain the popuIatiSn of the Pro- 
vince of Madras was in 1822, when it had been 20 years under 
our settled. administration. The number vras th.en returned at 
13,476,923 including North Canara, since transferred to Bombay, 
but omitting KurnooL Fifteen years after, in 1636-37 the peo- 
ple seem to have increased by only half a million. In the 
year 1818 emdemic cholera appeared, if not for the first time 
within {this 'Province, certainly for the first time within the 
memory of the then oldest inhabitants. From the time of 
this invasion until 1826 SI* 1827, a large number of the people fell 
victims toethe disease, and in the year 1833-34 a more deadly 
epidemic than any former one swept over the land. In this lat- 
ter period a terrible famine preceded the cholera, and in the Qun- 
ioor District alone it was estimated at the time, by* competent lo- 
cal ^observers, that more than one-half of the people had perished 
from' famine and disuse. The census returns of the district for 
18^2 show a population of 454.754, but in 1836-37 the number 
bad decreased to 267,426. Admitting that the census returns of 
^zemindary tracts were defective in. 1836-37, it is certain 
that the calamities of adverse seasons, famine, and pestilence, 
during the precedio|^ ten years, had poMferfully affected the 
’^normal incremental inherent to an Indian population. The 
first y^iilar quinquennial census of the Province was taken 
in the official year 1851-^2, or fourteen years after the census 
of 1836-37. The population on this occasion was found to have 
increased from 13,967.395 to 22,031,697. It seems clear from 
th^ great increase in parti^lar districts thatlbe census of 1836-37 
inu8|{ have been^ badly taKeo,,and the population of many zemiu- 
dary estates omitted. i)a this occasion the population of the 
Kurnool Distritte (273,190) was for the first time included with 
the Madras Presidency. 

The, following table shows the gross results of the periodical, 
enumemtioDS compared with the results of the 1871 census,* 

The increase m these twenty years was : — 

' ' Percent. Percent. 

^ Vrtm 1851 to 1856. ... 8*7 From 1861 to 1866 ... 7*6 

l»56to l861 ... 7*8 „ 1866 to 1871 ... 16*lt 

•'ifieTeiS f s tnino iH eSIicted th® people of this Preeidenoy la 1788, 1782-88, 1806 
to 1807, 1884,. and 183^^. In the latter famine, the lose of li/e was not confined 
to the OKmioor iHatriei bat spread over a great portion of the Presidency. It was 
oompnied at % time that Qovemmont and the ryots, between them, lost in 
means pH»daea id>ovt 21 milhoas of pounds sterling in eoaseqaeass of the 
ifentorondimi oa the MaArae FamUie of 1866.) 

t Sxeinding the pIimA the ponnlatlon of which was pot included in the returns 
of pisviotm years. ^ 
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Tabu showing ihe Number of Hindoos^ MiwstAmane^ 



: 

Hindoos. 


1861.62 

(Fusli 

1261). 

1866-67 

(FusU 

1266). 

1861-62 

(Fusli 

i271> 

1866-67 

(FusB 

1276> 

187U72 

(FuaU- 

i281> 

Ganjam 

Vfzagapatam 
Itajahmundry* #oda- 
Tery 

ssr“i“-“ 

Nellore 

Onddapah 

Bellary 

Kteumool 

Ohinglepiit 

KorUi Aroot 

South Areot 

Tanloro 

Triohinopoly 

Madura 

Tinnevelly 

Ooimhatoro 

Milgiriat 

Salem 

Canara 

Malabar 

921,882 

1,288,690 

991,210 

J 497,796 
,1584,726 
894,084 
1,866,804 
1,189,216 
228,082 
664,676 
1,418,888 
966,998 
1,588,191 
698, ok 
1,698,931 
1,188,648 

1 1,127^914 

^ l,164)b76 
947,082 
1,1^,212 

r 

944,662 

1,266,541 

1,060,276 

696,786 

666,068 

908,248 

1,258,808 

1,096,881 

287,702 

686,440 

1,618,857 

1,076,692 

1,621,642 

742|669 

1,629,606 

1,198,866 

1,148,270 

1,280,886 

1,003,936 

1,165,174 

• r 

1,188,496 

1,400,066 

1,886,177 
1 1,126,982 

951,869 

974,611 

1,148,297 

646,894 

665,144 

1,678,868 

1,087,639 

1,618,075 

867,876 

1,678,850 

1,211,446 

1,180,522 

1,446,269 

679,617 

1,244,060 

1,280,109^ 

1,915,468 

1,894458 

1.220.942 

1.110.942 
1,055,674 
1,209,717 

688,876 

769,768 

1,770,566 

1,211,498 

1489,274 

989489' 

1,765,627 

1,843,980 

1486,915 

1,567,146 

722,948 

1,847,708 

c 

*1418,678 

72,185482 

1,555,981 

1,865,769 

1408,014 

1,642417 

1,584|228 

847406 

899,686 

1,918,020 

1408, 7p 

1,115,776 
2,062,768 
1,506,621 
j 1,715,081 
I, 42,451 
i, 901, 060 
^ 777,587 
^,687,914 




c 



Total 

19,901,808 

20,726,197 

21,858,718 

24,10^822 

4 

2«,U6^ 

» 

Madras Toivn 
Pudooootta Territory 

... 


1 

■ 

80^611 

2e«k8M 



Grand lotal 

... 

... 

... 










* IcelodM }A!k|8&, tb« popal»ttoQ of 
‘t toctodeft 3U iSft. %h% popo\fti\on of 
Z ^op4r»k«d from ilkt Ooittbiitoro UitUrici 
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This table is unfortunately meomplet^ inasmueh as the popu^ 
lation of the^city of Madras eould not be classified as Hindoo, 
Maliomedan, or phristian prior to ^the census of 1871, and in the 
1850-51 census the Mahomedan and Christian populi^tions were 
not distinguished. But omitting the population oithe city of 
Madras, and without taking into account the Census returns of 
the year *1851-52, we see that the Hindoo population has in- 
creased during the fifteen years 1856 to 1871 by 87 per cent, 
the Mahomedan by 33 per cent, and the Christian by 61 per 
cent. The increase in the Christian population is chiefly due to 
the spread of Christianity amongst the«natives of India, and not 
to any considerable additions to the European or Eurasian popu* 
lations. 

Of the whole population 28,863,678 are Hindoos, 1,867,857 
Mahomedans, 490,299 Native Christians, 14,50$ Eurodeans, 26,374 
East Indians, or Eur^ians^^ 21,254 Jainl, and 6,9l0 individuals 4re 
undistinguished as to their nationality or religion. The twenty^ 
one districts of the Presidency are divided ibto one hundred v^iid 
fifty-six revenue subdivisions or ialooka, the average populatidh. 
of each talodk being 200,620« The 156 talooksare further sub* 
divided into 55,421 villages, and there are 355*8 villages to each 
talook on the average. The great majority of these villages 
have their own communal officers, such \s magistrate, accoun* 
tant and watchmen. Each village on the average contains 564*4 
inhabitants, but the average varies from 251*6 persons per/Mlage * 
in Yisagapatam to 5234*4 in Malabar. In this latter dptrict, 
the villages consist of large tracts of country called'amsAo^, 
and the bouses are jptiostly isolated and surrounded by gardei^s 
or fields. The villages are large alst in Kurnool, Cuadapatj,^ , 
and Coimbatore, where, as a rule, a number or detached ham- 
lets surround the parent villager The avhri^8 nun^ber of 
houses to a village varies from 57 in Visagapatam to 1,008 in 
Malabar, and the mean of the whyole is 112*4. On &e average 
about five persons inhabit each housOj^but the proportions irary m 
different districts, from 3*55 in the Nifgiris and 8* 98 to a bouse in 
Cuddapah, to 7*67 in South Arcot and 7*68 iii the town of 
Madras. There are 226*2 persons to each square mile ihthet4rri« 
lory, and the proportions vary from 66 per squa^^OipUe ui the 
Nilgiria and. 1177 in Viaagapatam, to A4Q*l itt.Tatijore, aifd 
14724*1 in the city of Madras. ^ ^ 

Of the "whole numtier of persons included in t||e oousus 
returns, 23,714,578 reside in Qovernment viUi^dr 
7,5^,599 on estates permanently uttlodn^f sem 
316,496 in the State of rudoocotta. p 

The particulars of the population of [eadb district are shown in 
the following statement : — 
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i^^iaiement showing the NumBer of Children^ Adults and 



1. Ganjam 

2. Yizagapatam* d70,285| 306,506 
8. Qodairery ... 

4. Kiatna 

3. Nellie ... 

6. Cuddapah ... 

7. Bellary 

8. Enmool ... 

9w OhinglepQt... 

10. North Arcot d85,495| 845,292 


U. South Aroot 844,884 
12. Tanjore 

18. Triohinopoly 219,777 
14. Madura 
15^. TinnoTolly... 

16. Coimbatore... 

17. Nilgiria ... 

18. Salem 

19. South Canara | 

20. Malabar | 

21. Madras 

Total 

PoodooeottaTer* 
ritory 

Grand Total 



15^874, 2$5 K^728, 


NoTt«-ln Kb* iDiaUinnibsr of iDol«e,4iM,fsi|als«J^popiiloiisnol Jbrpove (llalMlMLeov 
^ Fomalot l«Bt«ft mSBauX Sl4,i8i) it iBOledoA bMagelailit part'csisia, <rts., sluldreD*' ui 
«« skulls.*' 
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Density — I'he average number of persons to a square mile 
throughout dlie Province is 226*2, but in the Tanjore District the 
average number \yas 540*1, while ii\ the Kilgiri Bills the population 
was only 66 per square tnile. The densest population of all is of 
course in the Madras Town District, where the 27 square miles of 
area have an average population of 1 4724*1 per mile, Even within 
the town of liladras the several municipal divisions show, very 
different ratios of population. In the 2ud divi||ion, the popula*^ 
tion IS in the ratio of 98,732 per square mile, while in the 4tb 
municipal division there are only 2,500 to a square mile. Po- 
pulation on the whole is most thickly distributed in the southern 
districts, thus Chiugleput has 3407 to a squarg nlile; I^Outh 
Arcot 360*3, Tanjore 540*1, Trichinopoly 341*5, Tinnevetly 827'3, 
and Malabar 376*7. Nearly the whole of the Tanjore District is 
a huge rice field, irrigated from the Cauvery river, e^nd the den- 
sity of population is a direct result of the producttverffess of the 
soil In this district the cultivation is ngt, dependent on local 
rainfall The Cauvery river takes its ^'origin in the Western 
Ghauts in the province of Coorg, where tl# rainfall of the south- 
west monsoon is always abundant, and the watei^ of this stream 
and its tributaries are nearly all expended in the irrigation of 
the Ta-njore and I'richinopoly Districts. 

Dwellings, — The’jpopulationdof the Madras Province are accom.*' . 
modated in 6,229,964 houses, and on the average there are five 
persons to a house. Of these bouses 371,960, or six per eeolT., 
were either places u^ed as shops, and without inhabitants, on the 
niglit of the Census, or they were simply empty houses. Of the 
three dosses of buildings the following numbers are shown in^tbe 
Census returns: — * O 

Termcod... ... ... ^ ... ® ... m279 

Tiled ... ... ... ^ ... ^ ... 447,420 

Tbatohed,,, ... ... c ... 5,180,146 

VuspeciSed ... ... ... 110,109 

" ‘ ''rnrnmmimmmmmmim » 

. Total 

The thatolied houses, as a rule, are about five to one of aU 
other desoriptious of dwelling place. . . 

The Indian population live an esseutially oeWMoor life, and 
on this account perhaps they owe very for the efo- 

beUishment or decoration of their houioi|liithih or without. 
'While the people of Southern laiii»>Jiftve,''for the mp^t part, 
oared but little for dotnestie arohillftuve, they have been hitish in . 
^e coastrn'otiest and enfoelUsi^tfopt of their religiodiS bouses and 
Water reseryohea The templM of tfoutheijn India- urn mosdy 
constructed of cutstoue, gneiss or gry-uite, though the Ufopumms. 
or towers over the eutrauce gates, (,re geuerauy built of brick' 
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Sex and Age oj the Population* 

work and plaster decoratious. The stone-work^is often richly 
decorated with carvings, and rhany of the manonrv tanks, as at 
Madura, and Manuargody in Tdnjpre, are magnificent! works. 
The best of these works arO of ancient datO, and same. of them 
must have been constructed before the art of rock-sculpture of 
the Bobdbist era had died out amongst the peopla 

Of the total number of houses 4,424,534 are in towns or vil- 
lages of which Government is the landlord; 1 ,603,285* houses 
'"are los^ted on permanently settled estates belonging to zemindars, 
and ^2,135 are.situated on endowed or free lands. 

the total popiTlation of the Province (3 1 ,597,872) there 
were enumSrated 15,874,235 males and 15.723,637 females. In 
other words of every 1,000 persons counted 502 were males and 
498. females^ In thh Bellary District the females are returned in 
the proportion of only 93*9 to 100 males, in Vizagapatam 94*5, 
iu Qanjam 95*1, in Cuddapah 94*9. In some^ther districts, 4. e., 
Malabar, South Cahara, and South A root, the proportions of the 
sexes are given as ne/irly equal (99*2, 99*8 and 98'2 respectively). 
In Tanjore the females are returned ^ 106 9 to 100 males, and 
in PoodooGOtta as 108*4. The proportion for the whole Province 
is 99 females to 100 males. Among the Hindoos, the proportion 
oi females •is only 99 to 100 males. . In the Mahomedan popula- 
tion, the females are in the proportion of 100*3 to 100 males, 
in the. Eurasian 102 to 100, and in ** others” 102*4. In elevetA 
districts the returns show Mahomedan females in excess of 
males. The European population is peSuliar in regard to the 
proportion of the sexes. It * is made up largely of men in the 
prime., of life who are ii^ilitary or other kjpvernment service, 
and of men wlfb come to India as a fielfl of independent enter- 
prise. In the 4 ^i'my onl/ twelve per cent, of the men are allowed 
to inarry, and other callings the natives of Britain do not 
usually burden themselves with family ties until their social 
positiCu is in some degree assured. Hence in the European 
nopulation of 14,561, there are 9,957 males and only 4,604 
feiusleii. The proportion of females to males is only 46*2 per 100. 

J^-^The tables showing the age are full of errors, but, as in other 
Provinces, the^ young children below ten y4ars of 

ate numerioqp: greater than in Great Britain, while above 
the age of fifty the Indian population has scantier numbers than 
the British population, and in ages above sixty the Madras popu- 
lation is i^t one-half so strong as the British. More ^ys are 
bom. into the wr^d than . girls, bdt fewer survive to adult ages. 
In the faiM Lying-ih Hospital at Madras, the records tell us 
that 112 boys are born every 100 girls, and, Dr. Cornish 
remarks, probably this projyortion obtains throughout India, > 
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The followii^ abstract shows the population acc4>rdinf|; to age ; 
Ages o(,tht population in Quinquennial Periods. 



UeZi^fion.-^^The numbers of each great religious .class of the 
community are as follows : — 

Hindoos ... a. ... ... 28,868,978 

Mshomedans ... ... ... ... ^ 1,857,857 

Christians ... *... .. ... 588,760 

Boodhists or Jains ... ... ^ ... ... 21,25i 

Other religions (unspeeified) ... * ... ... 4,828 


w Total ... 81,281,177 

The Hindoos are thus divided — ' 

Sivaites ... < ... ... ... ... 16,159,610 • 

, Vishnaraites c. ... ... e ... 11,667,811 

Idngajets ... ... ... 154,989 

Other Hindoos (IJ ... . ... ... * , «. 892,068 

Total Hindoo Population ... 28,868,976' 


Although for census purposes the sects of the Hindoos have been 
classified as Sivaites, Yisnnavaites, and Lingayets, the great bulk 
of the 'people are practically worshippers of the powers of evil, 
in one or another shape, or of the deified heroes associated with 
the incarnations of Vishnu. Dr. Cornish, ^ who compiled the 
Census Report, remarks that ** the general dd|b of Hindoo tedi- 
pies throughout the country is but the visibles^U of the waning 
vitality of the religion itself. Among the classes already im 
fluenced by western ideas, Hindooism is practically Qead* 
ther Deism nor Christianity has yet stepped in 'to ffll the 
void in the religious life of the educat^ peoj^e.” 

(1.) These include a number of Hill tribes o* the Northern Districts, of whom 
no information as to religious profession was give/ u 





Th% Chriftian Population. 
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The Mahomedans are thus divided-^ 

SoonsM ... ••• 

8hee«8 

tVsIiabees *•* 

Seot unapeoified 


Population. Per cent, 
1,084^29 89*0 

69,802 • 8*7 

8,954 0*2 

180,072 71 


Total 


1,857,867 1000 


The Mahomedans of Southern India are in great part an abo- 
riginal people* Daring Mahomedan rule forcible conversion was 
not Uncommon, and to this day prosely tism is going on among the 
lower orders of society. It is especifijly active in where 

the slave castes' of Hindoos are numerous, and treated with the 
utmost contgmely by the superior castea Conversion to MahOme- 
danism in their case means a distinct advance in the social scale. 

The Christian poj^ulation of Southern India is numerically 
important It is made up of the following classes 

Bhiropeant and fSast Indiana ... ... ... 40,879 

Natives of India ... ... ... ... 490,299 

Christians of natiaxi^ity unspecified ... ... 2,582 


Total ... 588,760 


Besides these numbers, the Poodoocottah territory contains 
11,860 Christians. It is known also that Christians are nu- 
merous in (he French territories of Southern India, while in 
the Native States of Travancore and Cochin, Christian communi- 
ties, numbering many thousands of persons, through the toler** 
anee of the old Ferumal rulers flourished for many centuries 
before the Portuguese established tbemsefVes in Western India. 
It is worthy of notice that in the districts where the prevailing 
Hindoo faith has assumed Uie form of Yislin in worship, Christian- 
ity has made butdittle progress, while in tbB&e parts orthe country 
into which th^ comparftively modern Vishnu worship has not 
penetrated as a^popular cult, as in the extreme south and west 
of India, the converts to Christianity inostl}* abound. Nearly 
one-fifth of the whole Christian population is to be found 
in the Tinnevelly district, and next to this they are numerically 
stronggdt in Mhdara^ Tanjore, Trichinopoly, South Canara, and 
Malabim (H the Europeans aud East Indians 23,538 are Protes- 
t^ts and 17,341 are lipman Catholics, while of the Native Chris- 
tians 93,228 ate deified as Protestants and 397>071 H oman Catbo- 
lioa Amohg the (Hristiaos whose nationality is unspecified, 926 
are Protestants and 1,956 Roman Catholics. * Taking the whole 
poputaiion, we find that 117,692 persons are enrolled as Pro- 
n.wt 416,068 as Roman Catholics. In this classifi- 
cation, 13,763 perapns qf the Malabar district, described as 
Mtissuhnans and known locally as NazaranUs, are classed 
amongst the Roman Catholics. This sect of Christians is found 
chiefly in the southern extr»imity of Malabar. The gieat bulk of 
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them reside in the States of Cochin and Travancore. The fact 
of their bei8g classed as Mussulmans would seem to indicate a 
foreign origin, •and their fair complexion and regular features 
tend to* confirm the supposition that they are not natires of that 
part of the country. Mr. BurneU's conjecture, that colonies of 
revsians, or Manichsear.s, were formed on the Western Coast, 
derives support from the fact that this Christian community wag 
in high favour with the rulers of Travancore in the ninth centurye 
and that the Christians elected their own chief or ruler^ who had 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Cochin Rajah* ^ ^ , 

Occupatiom . — The adult male population *. of the Fresi^ 
dency, excluding, all children un(kr 12 years of age, h 
9,660,973. The number clasi-iBed as following seme Occupa- 
tion is 9,930,012, or 63‘1 per cent of the whole m^le po- 
pulation. In many cases boys under 12 years of age have 
been entered in the occupation column of the schedules. The 
number of femalft*) in Madras who are pursuing some occu- 
pation is 27,973, and if the same propprkion of employed wo^^ 
men exists in other parts of the country, there naust be a tota[ 
of 2,222,824 females who pursue some occupation beyond theii 
domestic duties. 


The number of males engaged in the classified occupations h 
as follows ; — « . © 

Number. Proportion Proportion 
of Major * 
Groups. 


57,251 
64,827 
87,249 
^ 72,116 


Proportion 
of each 
Sub-Division, 
or 0*4 
„ 0-3 
0-2 

”0 ^ 

3.4 

„^11 


1. Government Service, Ofvil ... 

2. 11 Military and Police 

8. Learned i^fessicns 

4. Minor Professions c ... 

5. Personal Service ... c ••• ^19,360 

5, Trade and Commerce ... ... 5.^, 362 

7. Conveyance of men, animals, and goods... 48,108 

8. Cultivat)r9 ... ... ...4,878,890 

9. £im|loyments connected with dress or 

textile fabrics ... ... 540,061 „ 8*4 

10. Employments connected with food, drink, 

and stimulants ... ... 885,287 „ 2*1 

11. Workers in metals ... ... 126,117 „ 0*8 

12. Workers in constructive works, buildings^ 

ac. ... ... ... mm n 0-8 

18. Employments ooimected with paper and 

books ... ... ... 8,421 „ 002 

14. Household goods ... ... 71,806 0*6 

15. Combustibles ... ... .*• 18,189 „ 0*1 

16. Laboureni for hire (unskilled) ... 2,071,602 „ 18*1 

17. Persons subsisting on property, or of in> 

dependent means ... ... 176,580 „ 1*1 f 

18. Unproduotive, such as mendiosats, strol* ^ 

lers, Ac. ... ... ... 108,778 ( 0*7 

19. Persons unclassified under any of the 

foregoing heads ... ... 64,683 „ 0*4 

Total ...9te0^ 631 


20 

\ 

3*8 

8*7 

31*1 


.k 7*72 


18*1 


2 * 2 ’ 
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Nearly one-lialf of the whole nuiTiber of persons employed 
(4f,878-B90) or 81’ L per cent, of the inaies^ aveculrtvators, that is, 
either peasant proprietors holding land direcHy under Qpvern- 
ment, or under zemindars. It has been ascertained tTiat the num- 
ber of holders, under lease (puttah) from Government, is 
2,892,064, but the holdings are frequently subdivided, or the 
land is worked jointly by the several members of a family. In 
addition to the great body of small farmers, thei^ are upwards 
of two millions of adult males (2,071,602), or 13*1 per cent, of the 
• mdle population, classed as “ Labourers,*' and probably more than 
three^fourtbs of these find employment in connexion with the 
land. They represent i^ some degree the classes of the commu- 
nity who "^ere formerly predial slaves, bound to labour for their 
masters, and remunerated, for the most part, even to this day, by 
payment in kind. 

Sducaiion, — Out of a total of 80,835,577 persons respecting 
whom this information was sought, 1,. 530, 150, qf fi ve per cent, of the 
whole only, were so faainstructed in the rudiments of education as 
to be able to read and write. There is a wide difference in the 
condition of the several districts as regards education. The 
town district of Madras naturally stands highest in this respect, 
and here 18*3 per cent, of the population are able to read and 
write. Th^ District of Tanjore comes nexjt with a percentage of 
8*8; Tinnevelly ranks third in order, with 8*2 per cent, of its 
'population educated. The Nilgiri Hills have 8*1 per cent., and 
Chingleput district has 7*9? The northern districts ate the most 
backward in regard to education. Excluding the population of 
the hilly ranges, Ganj am and Vizagapatam ha^e only 2*5 and 2*3 
per cent, respectively of ^le people instructed. Salem district in 
the south is batkward areo, only 2*8 per «ent of the people being 
able to read ^nd writd. The proportion of instructed strikes 
One as being dnusually small, but it is accounted for by the 
almost total absence of education amongst the female sex. If 
we take the male population alone (exclusive of the Madras 
Town), we shall find that 9*3 per cent, of them are able to read 
and write, while on the other hand, only sixteen women out 
of ten thousand are instructed to the sa^me extent. 

The following table shows the numbers and proportions of the 
ifbpulaiion able to read and write in the several districts. 






Oaojaia 

Yifi^gapatam ’ 

Godaverjr 

Kistna 

Nell6re 

Cuddapah 

Bellarj 

KurDOOl 

Cbinglepot 

North A root 

South Arcot 

Taujore 

Trichi nopoly ^ 

Madura 

Tinnevelfy 

Coimbatore 

Nilgirie 

Salem 

South Oenara 

Malabar 

Madras 

Total 

Poodoocottah Territory 
Grand Total 



Number of 

Per* 

Population. 

persons 

centage 

able to read 

of 

and 

Column 


write. 

3 to 2. 


l.38e,fil76 I 
1,844.711 
1,592,939 
1.452,374 
1,376,811 
1,351,194 
1,698,006 
959,640 
938.184 
2,015,278 
1,755.817 
1,973.761 
1200.408 
2.266.615^ 
1.693, 9'59 
1,763,274 
49,501 
1^966,996 
918.362 
2,261,250 
397,552 


35,362 
42,449 
47.262 
58,173 
. 55,588 
44,179 
69,676 
35.906 
74,492 
169.038 
93,92a 
173.349 
72.086 
134,567 
138,074 
63.213 
3 990 
55.133 
$1,965 
119,071 
72,865 



30,836,577 1.630,150 

edl6,695 19,857 

31.152,272 l,550,p07 


Infirmities , — Amongst the total popj^lation, ^exclusive of the 
Hill tribes of Oanjam and Yizagapatam, the fdl^ing numbers 
of infirm were noted ; — ^ 


ISFIIOSITT. 


Males. 


Females. I Feraon^ 













Population of Tom}0» Oo^t of C$nM» 


SI 


The insane and idiots number in round figures A, 000 persons. 
There are ahbut 45 persons of unsound mind m emry one hun- 
dred thousand of the population, and this proportion would 
appear to be decidedly low, as in European countries j^he pro- 
portion is more than one in a thousand. It is just possibloi 
nowever, that a large number of thpse of unsound mind in India 
are not included in the schedules. 

Tcnvruf , — Omitting the villages of the Jeypore country, and un* 
inb&ited village areas in other districts, there are 45,098 town- 
ships or villages with populations as follow :-r— 


Less thsn 2p0 |iUiabitazit<| 
From 200 to SOQ 
„ 600 to 1,000 

1.000 to 2,000 

2.000 to 3,000 

„ 8,000 to 6,00q 

„ 6,000 to 10.000 

„ 10,000 to 16,000 
„ 16,000 to- 20,000 
„ 20,000 to 60,000 

Above 60,000 


Number pf VUUgei. 
14,609 
18,408 
9,608 
4,999 
1,810 
862 


408 

62 

14 

27 

6 


This abstrj^ct is sufficient to show that the people are mainly 
collected in small villages. More than four-fifths of the villagesjf 
have less t^ian ], 000 inhabit an tP. The number of villages with 
poplilatioos from 3,000 tq 10,000 is much swelled by the inclusion 
of those peculiar divisions of^the Malabar country called amshoma, 
which, properly speaking, are not village^ at all. Xhere are 99 
towns with m^'e than ten thousand inhabitants. 

<7os#. — The total charges for taking the census amounted to 
£17,803. On the 15th J ulj^l871 the real wprft; of the census began 
in all the distriAs excej^ South Canara and Malabar, where the 
violence of tbei south-west monsoon rains renders outdoor work, 
impracticable. The final enumeration took place at daylight on 
the 1 5th November. Mr. C. E. Gover, who was appointed to 
tabulate and report on the results, died, to the remet of all, while 
engaged on the work whaph was most satisfactorily completed by 
Dr. Ooroish- 


Horth-^esteni Promce. 

Of all the enumerations of the population of India in Pro- 
vinces^ the Census of the North-Western Province is the most 
‘ scientific and suggestive. The census of 1853 and that of 1865 
had prepar^the people for the numbering of the 18 th January;^ 
letter, moreover, were superintended by the same 
official, Mr. W. Ci Plowden, F. S. &, while such a question 
as female infanticide led to most careful and detailed inquirica 
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into the ages ^nd the proportion of the sexes. But under 
the most fovourable ciroumstances it will probably never be 
possible to dissociate, in the minds of the ignorant, the two 
ideas of a census and new taxation. In a district like Myn^ 
poory it was imagined that Qoyernment had ordened a con< 
scription to assist in repelling the Afghans as well as the 
Russian^ when invading the Punjab. Allowing for slight ohanges 
of territory the increase of the people in the seven years 
from 1865 to 1872 is shown to have beeu 3*65 per cent, or at the 
rate pf 0*52 a year, raising the total number to 30,781,204. As 
this is vciy nearly the annual rate of ii^rease in the United King* 
doin, where it was 0*56 in the decade ending IgOl, we have 
for the first time arrived at a law of the normal increase of 
our native subjects. This increase has an important political 
meaning. In 1865 there were 859 Hindoos to 141 *Maho* 
medans in every thousand of the population. In 1872 the 
Hindoos were 26^ millions to 4^ Mahoni^dans, or 863 to 137. 
To every 1,000 Hindoos there are 59Sf agriculturists ; to every 

I, 000 Mahomedans there are only 351 on the soil. The entire 
population returned at the Census of 1872 as inhabiting the 
territory under the North-West Governmei^ consists of 
30,781,204 persons, of whom 16,413,642 are males, and 14,367,562 
are females. The hon-Asiatio element, including* Europeans, 
Americans, Australians, and Africans, is represented by 12,433 
persons, of whom 7,602 are males, and 4,931 are females. There 
are in addition 2,701 Eurasians, of whom 1,213 are males, and 

J, 488 are females ; and the returns also show 7,64^ Native Chris- 

tians, of whom 4,000 are males, and 3,648 are lemales. .Tlie 
Hindoo population nyimbers 26,569,0C4, composed of 14,217,360 
males, and 12,351,714 females. T^e Maftomedans muster 
4,189,848, of whoip 2,183,567 are males 2,005,781 are 
females. Including Kumaon, the area occupied by these thirty 
and three-quarter millious ot people is 81,403 square miles. The 
density of population is therefore 37 persons per square mile, 
and tue figures show that of these, 4 BOI are males, and 177.are 
females. The great density of the population in many of our 
Indian provinces bus now become patent.’ ^ 

The North-Western Province takes a high position in 
any table of countries ranked according to population; and even 
among Indian provinces it stands out oonspicuous for the number 
of persons it supports on eac^ square mile, — baying the fakhest^ 
density of population of any of the five Indian or 

Lieutenant-Oovernorships. Compared with Euroiiean jpdputa- 
tioii, it stands thhxl in rank, betug higher than all but Mlginm 
and England with Wales. It is almost exactly on a par with 
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Saxony, and is considerably greater in density tJian any of the 
other.countries noted in tlie subjoined table : — • 


Countries. 

B 

Population. 

Square miles. 

Population 

square 

— - ■"."■‘T' — 

Belgium 

1870, ... 

5,087,106 

11,872 

447 

Eo^and and Wales 

1871, ... 

22,704,108 

58,820 

839 

Saxony 

1871, ... 

2,556,244 

6,777 

877 

Netherlands ... m. 

1870, ... 

8,915,956 

18,464 

291 

Great Britain and'Ireland m.* 

1871, ... 

81,817,108 

119,924 

265 

Italy 

4871, ... 

26,796,268 

112,677 

287 

German Smpsro 

1871, ... 

41,058,139 

212,901 

193 

Prussia 

1871, ... 

24,698,066 

187,066 

180 

Switzerland 

1870, ... 

2,669,147 

15,288 

176 

Ireland 

1871, ... 

6,402,769 

81,874 

169 

Bavaria 

1871. ... 

4,861,402 

• 29,847 

167 

Aos^ia, Hungary 

1869, ... 

85,904,485 

226,406 

158 

Prance ... ... 

1872, ... 

86,102,821 

• 201,900 

150 

Denmark 

1870, ... 

. 1,784,741 

14,558 

111 

Scotland .... ' ... 

1871, ... 

8,858,618 

80,685 

109 

Portugal 

1868, ... 

8,996,152 

86,510 

108 

Spun 

1860, ... 

16,801,850 

182,768 

90 

01*0600 

1871, ... 

. 1,467,894 

19,941 

78 

North-Western Provinces ... 

1872, ... 

80,781,204 

81,408 

878 

Bengal 

1872, ... 

66,856,859 

248,281 

269 

Madras • m* 

1872, ... 

81,812,160, 

141,766 

221 

Punjab 

1868, ... 

17,611,498 

101,829 

173 

Bombay 

1872, ... 

18,988,998 

87,689 

169 

1 


If the tract termed the Kumaon Hiimdayas, ^vhich is essenti- 
ally different in character from the plain districts, be excluded 
fncTm consideration by e^ising the district%of Gurhwul, Kumaon 
and Dehra, we iiid the {nuin districts ofahe IKorth-Westem Pro- 
vince exoeedl|ig in deptity of population every other country but 
Belgium, and sfipporting 434 persons on every square mile. This 
^ure, however, is surpassed by the adjoining Oudh territories 
vi^ich exhibit a density of 474 persons to the square mile. 
/4'he Province contains no districts which come tip in density to 
the high figures of Hooghly and the Presidency counties of Bengal, 
both .comprising areas. Benares, Jounpore and Ghazeepore 
are the only distnits with a rate above 600 ; Benares, however, 
comes within three of 800. There are ten districts ranging 
between and 500. Bengal, on the other hand, has fifteen dis- 
trie^ yrithhetween 800 and 500, against 13 districts in the North- 
.Ip .the Benares Division the area of cultivation is increas- 
ihg M proportion to the growth of the population, but the 
.proqtteq o| fhod is AoytbtUea proportionally smaller as 
poorer laud is resorted, to and commons disappear. 
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Acm. 





l\ 

1 

Debra 

flaharonpora, 

Mouanflenaugcar 

Maarnt 

Boolandahnhar 

Allygurb ... 

1.020 471 
a.ii7 ... 
1.609 279 

2 360 264 
1,910 ... 
1068 466 

m 

1,776 

883 

1,678 

1 666 
1,760 

16R92 
„ 70.734 

^ 64 018 

181 668 
h7,3 8 
,114.196 

166,012 

268J)50 

183^694 

211448 

lt«.948 

884.017 

690,107 

1,979.104 

989,667 

1,073,833 


Total 

11,181 189 

8.478 

492.466 

1.089.781 

4,^7,178 

Ij 

II 

Bljnenr ... * ... 

Moradabad 

Budaon ... v. . 

Bareilly ... 
Shatajabanpore 

Torrai 

1.002 603 
2,371 882 
2.004 636 

3.082 no 

1,72.7 820 
919 633 

2,002 

2.462 

2.864 

8.648 

2,180 

691 

7S,ii7 

121,981 

99,682 

174.;W8 

S 19.926 
24,808 

168,683 
962,944 
108.&99 
206,441 
188,968 
41 782 

787.168 

1,122.487 

984,848 

1,607,189 

949,679 

186,668 


Tota? ... 

11,806 224 

18.187 

612,692 

1,181,947 

M39,814 

■1 

Muttra ... 

Agra 

purriiokabad 

Mynpoory ... 

Etawah ... 

Etah ... ... 

1.611 409 
1.007 389 
1,744 473 
1,006 186 
1.691 ... 

1.612 ... 1 

972 

1,281 

8 934 
8,1'50 
8,670 
2.620 1 

02.494 

188,078 

127,277 

01.606 

86,978 

78,182 

188.676 

199.(*80 

160,888 

128.707 

106.^64 

687,689 
3,096,867 
918,860 
766 846 
698,941 
708,627 


Tom ... 

10,16.1 216 

If 086 

608,666 

1,028.784 

6,0*0 919 

i<l 

Jaloun 

Jbanala ... 

Lnllutpora 

1.6A3 ... 

« 1,667 ... 
1,047 264 

Tsr 

607 

646 

66 404 j 
60.831 
82,886 

88,977 

72,705 

46,778 

404.447 

817,826 

212,961 


Total 

% 

6,067 264 

2,093 

148 671 

208 646 j 

9349^ 

il 

r Gawnpora ... 

Faitahpora ... 

Banda ... 

Allahabad 

Httlttaarpora 

Jooupura ... 

() 2,336 636 

1 686j 496 
2,908 4.79 
2,747 1»» 
2,286 884 
1.666 ... 

1 086^ 
2,741 
1.374 
3.608 

744 

a 221 

182.220 
^ 139.929 
®. 114,788 
268,742 
79,649 
179 646 

( 272.282 

169.777 

1,166,066 

663.877 

697,684 

1,896,241 

629,487 

1,026.961 


Total 

18,471 64 

18,668 

941,814 

1.2>1.380 

8,698,966 

i. 

& 

Aatmgnrb ... 

Miraapora 

Hanaraa ... 
Obaaaapora 
tooruokpora 

Huatae ... ^ 

2,666 ... 
6,217 813 
996 121 
2.167 6U0 
4,678 6(8 
2,789 ... 

6.071 

4,104 

1.910 
3.726 
?.«97 

6.911 

280.798 

169,200^ 

216,007 

•81,287 

248,2#8 

m 

’.«s: 

1,473,029 


T«|il ... 

18.314 262 

2E827 

1,426,894 

1.904,929 



arand iMal 

68^902 629 

82 184 

4,229,272 

9,224,176 

8k037,608 


Kamaoft ^ 

Gnrbwal ... 

<looo 

6.600 ... 

4 eof 

8 944 

1 6096.*! 

1 87.887 

'n.ifT 

67,293 



Tout ... 

11.600 

8,580 

•8;660 




loraad Tout of M. V. P 

81,402 629 

90,686^ 

•,317,9^ 


a9,7iM94 


Kunifton »ttd QarM%«l to dot accaniuly knows \ that glvon to npprosimaHi only. 
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Creed . — The portion of the community entered tvder the head 
Christians and Others’* is extremely snialh an^^comprises gene- 
rally Native Christians, Eurasians, and* the fe?^ Eufopeans who 
have been recorded in the returns, together ti^ith the spiinklitig 
of Chinese^ Parsees^^ Afghans, Armenians, Kashmerees, l^l^lese. 
The entire number of persons distinguished as other than Hin- 
doos . Mabomedans is only 10,640, of whom 5,909 are males, 
an^l& Vetnaining 4,731 ate females. h% 

^^|e ' Hindoos number 26,669,068, while the Mahomedana 
« inuew 4j|189,348. Thus, out of every 1,000 inhabitants in the 
Province it may be said 863 are Hindoos and 136 are Mahome* 
dans, while otie person will l>e found in eVery 3,000 who is not 
Hindoo or ]S|ahomedan. From the Census of 1872 there would 
appear to be 100 Mabomedans to every 634 Hindoos, against 
100 Mabomedans to every 613 Hindoos in 1866. Considered in 
reference to locality, the Mabomedans are most numerous \n the 
Northern Divisions. Rohilkhund and Meerut contain more than 
half (2,309,649) of (h^ entire Mahomedau population. In the 
Benares and Agra Divisions another million and a quarter will 
be found, the great bulk residing in the former Division ; where 
are the homes of 889,936 Mabomedans. 


DUtribiUion of the Hindoos and Mahomedani by HMsions. 


* OWialoii. 

* Blndootk 

nahomtdtu. 

Proportion 

ill 

&S~ 

?SgL 

111 

Both 

•6X00. 

MftlM. 

• 

FesiftlM. 

li 

8 or 

axles 1 

Femxlftt. 

of Mxbomo- 
dxns to Bin- 
doos. 

EoMUOnma ... 

Aiiftllftblld ... 
Betiftm 

Kttaiftoa 

N.W.PmvttMM, 

1,918,18ft 
4,189.738 
4.407 94(( 
891.492 

4^8ft9.Wl 

7,984,418 

784841 

8S.fti8,0e8 

^ 3,126,748 
^ 2.342,888 
) 2,838,146 
473,743 
2.801,687 
8,844.488 
880,749 
14,917,887 

1,788.887 
9918,840 
3,081.8*1 
0 416,960 
3.861,104 
H, 499,971 

868, ais 

13,861,711 

1,068.200 

1.261.848 
437,884 

42,737 

611.886 

889,985 

7,848 

4.189.848 

856.778 

663,710 

332,8^ 

32,777 

369.028 

464,866 

6,108 

3,188.687 

• 601.433 
698 689 
306,684 
19,960 
263 907 
436,069 
2,360 
3,006,781 

lOo to 870 
100 to 884 
100 to 1,077 
100 to 3,087 
luO to 887 
100 to me 

lUO to 9,967 
luu to 684 

31S 

38-0 

86 

4*6 

9-4 

10*9 

l-O 

18.7 


AarictiUttral and non-Agricultural Sections . — The agricul- 
tural community, including under this term only landowners 
and cultivators, is rCJmesentedPas 17>376,967ont of a total popu- 
lation of 30,769,0569 or in the proportion of 66*5 to every 100 
of tke population. For other Indian Provinces the figures are — 


T^oUpo{m]aiioiiy both eenm 

Agrionltoral) both 
•exes. 

Poikeeiitaga 

' ... SPPIT 
f nfiihm 

O"®*- ...# U,l»8i>96 

Bw ... 

PTPSi 

9,688,660 

6,542,870 

1,868,576 

58*6 

55*0 

5S*4 

61*4 
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Throughout the Province, to every 1,000 Hindoos there are 599 
agriculturists ; io every 1,000 Mahomedans, there are only 351 
of the same^reed. 

^ Sex . — The proportion is found to be 633 per thousand males 
to 46^female6 ; the females rising to 479 aniong Mahomedans 
and faffing to 424 among Hindoos. Mr. Flowden hsis abandoned 
the physiological theory >vhich he adopted in 1865 to account 
for this equality — that the warmer the climate and the greater 
the disproportion of age between father and mother, as in 
southern Europe and Asia, the greater the number of boys. The 
comparative paucity of girls among the higher castes of Hindoos 
only, leads to the inference that thecneglect, as well as murder, 
of girls in infancy causes the disproportion. To ihaf Sir W. Muir 
would add the greater vitality of males in a tropical climate, 
which this census supports, due chiefly to the unfavourable effect 
of eai'ly marriage on girls. Again, in provinces and countries 
where infanticide , is rare or unknown, the disproportion of the 
sexes is less or reversed. Thus to everyol 0,000 females in the 
North-Western Province, there are 11,42^ males — against 10,037 
males in Bengal, 9,845 males in the average of 15 European 
countries, 10,707 in Greece, and 10,029 males in Italy. 


Proportion of Females to every' one ihousand Males* 


ProTinceB. 

Year of 
Census. 

In the total 
population. 

In the Hindoo 
population. 

In the Maho- 
medan po- 
pulation. . 

North-West Province . . . 

1872 

876 


919 


1865 

865 


894 

Bengal ... ..l 

1872 

996 


989 

Ponjab ... 

e. 1868 

8t5 


869 

Oudh 

1869 

928 


981 

N.-W. Province, agri- 
onltural class 

1872 

W 

S58 



Ditto ditto 

1865 


848 


Ditto non-agricnltnral 
olasB ... 

1872 

899 

898 

928 


1865 

884 

880 


Oiidh, agricultural class 

1869 

912 

9(IT* 

Ditto non-agrioulturtl 
class ... 

1869 

954 

948 

985 


Age * — ^Tfae feature which most prominently disiiogu^hes 
the present enumeration from its predecessors here or in 
other Indian Provinces, is the attempt which has bn this occa- 
sion' been made to classify the ages of the population. The great 
importance of information on this head cannot be tfv^r-estimated 
in connection with all inquiries relating to the |ihyribal,,well- 
beihg of the people. Other Indian enumerators bad attempted 
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to (listinguisb merely between adults and mijjiorSi those below 
• 17 years ^ age being taken as minors : — 


Humber of Children under 12 in one thousand of 


- ^ ■ 

Total popu- 
lation. 

Male popu- 
lation. 

Female po- 
|>nlatiQn. 

Nortli-Wo8teni Proyince, 1866, 

856 

370 

889 

'P'tmjftb 

855 

858 

856 

Ondh ... 

8(50 

876 

848 

Bengal ...i 

845 

875 

815 

Noith-Westorn Province, 1872 

• 

881 

Sdi) 

828 


These were'so opposed to European eacperience, and yet if cor- 
rect pointed to so feajrful a w^te of life, that in the report for 
1865, being without other corroborative testimony as to. the 
accuracy of the figures, Mr. Plowden remarked. — “ Tli.e large 
proportion of .children under twelve in the total population in. 
these Provinces would indicate a waste of life in later years, which 
I am not prepared to believe in until we have furtlier infornlar 
tion on this subject.’* 

Looking to the abstracts of ages in quinquennial periods, wo 
find that, wlfile there are in England 354 children of both sexes in. 
every 1,000 of the population, in the North-"West Province there 
ar^ 382. Taking each of* the first three quinquennial periods 
'separately, it appears that, while in England there are 134 chil- 
dren, of both sexes between 0 to 5, here there are 165. Between. 
5 to 10 this Province still shows an excess over England, the 
figifres being fon, the No^-West Provinee 126 against 116 in. 
England. In the third petiod there is a falling off, Uie figures for 
England being® 404 against 91 in the North-West Prdvince. 
If we go on with the examination we see the population of both, 
sexes tetween 15 to 20 is considerably above the number in 
England for the same term, the figures for the Province being 
111; against 96 in England ; and again, between 20 to 30, and, 
30 to 40, the figures for the North-West Province are steadily, 
higher than those for England. «Now, if we turn to the decennial 
period 10 to 20, we find that in both sexes the number of indi- 
vidaals in eyery 1,000 is higher out here than In Eng- 
land ; but while the male population here maintains J^his excess 
at Ihisj period of life, the female population shows a much less 
proportion ^fjwomen between 10 to 20 than is to be fbhnd at the 
same Englimd. The. absence of females in the term ot 

life which be caned for India the nubile age, is made more 
conspicuous u the decennial term 10 to 20 be divided into two 
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unequal portions, the former oomprismg all girls between 
10 and 13 tl{,e latter between 13 and 20. 

The report establishes with care and force the conclusions to 
be drawn from this large proportion as to the high rate of mor- 
tality iVhich prevails in the North-Western Province. Some- 
thing most be set down to infanticide and neglect of infant lifeji 
something possibly to the concealment of girls, or some other 
reason which makes the numbers of females between 10 and 15 
years to fall off sensibly ; but the main cause of the disproportion 
is undoubtedly the high birth-rate, with a higher rate of mor- 
tality and a lower average duration of life, than any country of 
Europe for which we have figures, e:bcept Austria and Russia.’* 
For the causes of this high mortality Mr. Plowden fomt& to the 
poor and insufficient food of the people, their inadequate clothing, 
and the prevalence of the epidemics of small-pox and low fever, 
Elliottson says — “ The average life of all ranks in the peninsula 
of India falls one<^eighth below what it is in Europe, and the 
sixtieth year is seldom attained there.’’* Now, the average of 
the duration of life in the seven countries, England, France, 
Holland, Prussia, Italy, Spain, and Russia, is a little b^low 35 
years. If, therefore, Elliottson is correct, and India is one-eighth 
below the average, we get a mean duration of life of 30 years 
and 8 months, or a term shorter by a year and two umuibs than 
is the average duration of life in Italy. 

The Jnfirvi — There can be little doubt that the information 
now put ou record in regard to the numbers of the insane, idiots, 

' deaf and dumb, bluUl, and lepers, is not in any way to be taken 
us a correct repvesenUtiou of the extent to which persons afflict- 
ed witli tliese inftrmitnfe are to be found iu the.various loc’ali* 
ties of the Province, it can only he looked uprti as a commence* 
nieiit of the work which has yet to be%omplete(j. Nor can the 
figures showing the number of Hindoos and ^ahomedaus who 
are so afflicted, be taken as a truthful statement of facts. 


Insane. 

Jdhts, 


Deaf and 
Plind 



— Both sexes. 
Males, 
Females, 
sexes, 
Mtiles, 
Females, 
^vxes, 
Maliks, 
FemiUes, 
—Both sexes. 
Males. 
Females, 
— Both sexes, 
Males, 
Fomalos, 


Hindoos, 

2,2i8 

eol 

1,8X8 

1,31T 

50X 

4,888 

2,087 

57,278 

81,261 

25,312 


Mahomodans^ 

m 


8 } 

243 

155 

88 

1,01^ 

674 


9,478 

^892 


7,28y 888 

1,749 m 
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Mr. Plowden and Dr. J. Cleglibrn attribute insanity to star- 
vation among the lower orders. Dr. Planck» ttie Sanitary Com- 
missioner, notes in his annual reports year after year the exis- 
tence in different parts of the country of an amount of poverty 
which it is sad to contemplate. Sir William Muir believes that 
during the period of thirty-five years, over which his experience 
extends, the improvement in the status of the agricultural po- 
pulation, in all matters affecting their comfort and prosperity, 
bas been very considerable. ^ 

Cctstes , — A really scientific and sound classification is hardly 
possible in the face of thssgeneral ignorance of this subject which 
prevails among the people themselves, the frequency with which 
the same caste is called by different names in different places, 
and the tendency to confuse caste with occupation in the lower . 
classes. But the attempt to distinguish castes reveals these to 
whom the stigma of infanticide can with tljf greatest certainty 
be affixed : — 



The castes predominant in numbers are not numerous. Those 
which are most conspicuous from this point of view are shown on 
the next page. It will be seen from this that 50 out of the 304« 
4|||S^tions comprise the main body of the persons classed under 
castes.” Two great castes, the Chamars and Aheers, 
contiuii nearly one-third of the whole, and the Chamars by 
themselves compose more than one-tenth of the enti^^^e population 
and almost one-sixth of the Hindoos. Nearest in number to the 
Abeers, who exceed two millions and a quarter, come Eurmees 
(945JJ69X Kahars (726,160), Jats (724,096), Kolees (707,183), 
Kai^his (674,071,) and Lodbas (642,334). After these well- 
kno^n.agi^Uural castes come — Gadarias (587,838), and next 
to ^j[|amsf(465,38l), the barbers and “ match-makers of 

Indian Hfe.^ 


X 2 
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List of the Castes containing large numbers. 


Chsmary 

AheerSf 

Kurmoo, 

Kahar, 

Jaty 

Kol©e, 

Kaclibde, 

Lodha, 

Gadariah, 

Hajjam, 

Telee, 

Mallah, 

Kumhar, 

Satwar, 

Kinan, 

Lobar, 

Barhai^ 

Kaith, 

Maloo, 

Kbakrobo, 

Dhobee, 

Kalal, 

Pasi, 

Oil jar, 
Bbaf) 
Karoo, 
Nubora, 


... I 3^870^801 Sunar, 

... 2,246.988 Bharbbunja, . 

945,959 Khatik, 

... 72C,lt)0 Abar, 

724, OHG Morai 

707,183 Taga, 

674,071 Gond, 

642,334 Dbanak, 

... 587,848* Darzi 

... 465,381 Jogoe, 

... 452,163 BatH, 

... 451,852 Gosbaici, 

... 436,517 Saneo, 

... 41,(‘i39 Dusadd, 

382,193 Tamoloe, 

... 373,345 Bairagi, i 

864,514 Dhuna, 

342,829 Bind, 

... 339,423 Mabajan, 

... 334,599 Or*, 

... 333,422 Kbageo, * 

294,675 Arukb, 

277,119 Julabtt, 

258,855 
243,462 
242,706 
.... 211, i;m 


Total, 


196,605 
157,167 
132,893 
104,159 
104,099 
99,259 
93,630 
92,026 
86,286 , 
72,050 
71,627 
67,720 
63,867 
61,686 
61,380 
61,282 
63,622 
53,519 
61,615 
45,336 
41,184 
41,135 
41,134 


18,824,148 


The religious mendicants and devotees number 242,086 against 
196,656 shown under the same class in 1865. It must not, how- 
ever, be understood ‘ from this that the numbers of these several 
castes have increased. It is more probable that the classifica- 
tion in the two euun^oration.« has not l^en uniform. Twenty-four 
separate tribes are sho\thi of whom Jogees^ GoshaUus, andBairagees 
alone attain high numbers. The first ^aste contiiins 72,050, the 
Qoshaens 67,720, and the Bairagees 61,282. XII over the Pro- 
vince 21*2 per cent, of the Hindoos are returned as Brahmins, 9 
as Rajpoots, 3*9 as Buniyas and 74*9 as of other castes. 

Occupations . — Of 10,352,592 males not less 
of age, the six great classes of occupation into which JDr. Farrs 
classification divides the people contain the following numbers : — 


Profe^onnl (class I.) ... ... 122,080 

Domestic (class II.) ... ... ... 978,072 

Commercial (class III.) ... ... ... 447,780 

Agricultural (class IV.) ... .... ... 5,937,274 

Industrial (class V.) ... ... ... 1,247,004 

Indefinite and non-productive (class VI.) ... 1,^5,420 


It thus appears how largely the ngricuUfraVintfil'ests predo- 
minate over all others in this country. On examining the state- 
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meat in detail, we find the orders composing these^Iasses to come 
thus : — 

Class I . — ProfessionaL 

Order L — Government servants ... ... 8,717 

„ IL — lingaged in defence of the countiy ... 11,01>7 

„ in. — The learned professions — literature arts,. 

and sciences, d;c., ... ... 113,308 

Class II. — Domestic. 

„ IV. — ^Jlidwives (omitted.^ 

„ V. — Engaged in entertaining and perfoimiug 

personal offices lor men ... ... 973,072 

Clas^ III. — Commercial. 

. VI. — Persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money 

• and goods of various kinds... ' ... 847,703 

„ VII. — Engaged in conveyance of men, animals, 

and goods ... ... ... 09,063 

Class IV . — AgricultxtraL 

„ VIII. — Persons possessing or working the land ... 5,801,502 

„ IX. — Persons engaaed about animals • ... 45,772 

•Cj^ass V . — IndustriaL 

„ X. — Arts and mechanics ... ... 110,688 

„ XI. — Textile fabrics and dress ... ... 492,292 

„ XII. — Food and drink ... ... ... 229,781 

XIII, — Dealers in animal substances ... 20,023 

„ XIV. — Dealers in vogetaldo substances ... 140,772 

„ XV.-r— Dealers in miuorah ... ... 241,440 

Class VI . — Indefinite and unproductive. 

„ XVI. — Labourers and others ; branch of labour 

imdolinod ... ... ... 1,450,517 

„ XVII. — Persons of jank or proj)crty not rotumod 

under any ollico or occuputioi^ ... 2,274 

„ XVIII. — Persons supportod by the community and 

of no spocitiod occupuliou ... ... 172,045 

This last order compilles, in the present* Census, occupatiot>« 
which would ikR be proclaimed in other countries. ISomo of 
those observed fictile returns of 1865 have, however, disappeared 
from the statement for 1872. Tliere aie no “ flatterers for gain'' 
or ** sturdy beggars” recorded on this occasion, and the vagabond 
who annoiinced bis calling as sucli in the Agra District has dis<- 
ag||ftred; but there are still 3,677 alms-takers, 1 gambler, and 
SWPiid characters, who, it is gratifying to find, are considerably 
reduced in numbers since 1865. The pimps, on the other hand, 
have increased their numbers to 558. There are pedigreer 
miricers, 75 jesters, 29 mimics, 98 astrologers, 41 charmers, 8 
snake-charmers, 69 wrestlers, 1 diver, 405 tomb- keepers, 279 de- 
votees,|^59 almanac-makers, and last on the list comes 1 speech- 
maker in the Benares District. 

^e enmes in o|icr I. are worthless so far as giving any indi- 
cation of the numner of Government servants in the Province ; 
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but this accurate oflScial table shows 95,25.8 persons in this 
order : — ^ 


CoUeetorBf Deputy CommjBBionerB, and eBtabJiabment, 

7,082 

Land Revenue, Settlement Charges, 

... 4,991 

Excise CT Abkaree, ' ... | 

Commissioners, d;c., | 
Collectors, &c., { 

... 479 

AssesBed Taxes, ... 

... ... 

...> 46 

Salt, ... ... 1 

Collectors, &c., 

Assistant Commissioners, d;c., 

... 8,428 
... 1,088 

Stamps, ... 

... 

60 

Administration, 

* 

862 

Commissioners, 

... ... 

180 

Currency Office, 

Meteorological Department, ... 

... 

12 

...c 

23 

Botanical Gardens, ... 

... ... 

182 

Law and Justice, 

... 

... 5,025 

Ecclesiastical, 

... 

... . 171 

Political Agencies, ... 

... ... 

7 

Inspector-General, dec., 

... ... 

20 

CentralJails, 

... 

. ... 661 

District Jails, s^.. 

•«. ... 

... 1,007 

Registration Department, 


494 

Government Railway Police, ... 

... 

482 

Education, ... 

... ... 

... 1,060 

Medical, ... 

... ••• 

760 

Police andVillagoChowkcodars, 


... 67,764 


Total 

... 96,1(8 


It was thought possible to scfcure some information in regard to 
the employments of tlie women of the country, but the lecurns 
are too worthless for publication. ^ 

Rural and Urban Foliation, — ^There are now 204 towns 
with a population exceeding 5,000 inhabitants against 198 in 
1865. The popu^ition of these ^wns is 3,093,941 (males 
1,621,119, females 1,4"/ 2 , 822 ). In 1 865 ^ the iirlUin population, ex- 
cluding Ajmere and the six grants erroneously shown in Qoruck- 
pore as towns, was 2,910,303. There has, thei'efore, been an in- 
crease of 183,638, or 6 3 per cent., in the seven years that have 
elapsed since the Census of 1865 in the urban populaUon of these 
Provinces, while the total population has increased 37 
Thirteon of these towns have populations exceeding 50,0C|Bln 
fourteen the inhabitants vary from 20,000 to 50,000 : in fiitoen 
the popul^ion is within the limits 15,000 — 20,000. In twenty* 
“ varils between 10,000 — 15,000, and in the remaintng J37 
towns have populations less in numbers than 10^000, 
A$?ricul|rninr 5,000. 

heads the list aa the most* populous city m the 
.1 175,188 inhabitants against 173>3^^ XU 
It thus ap^i^r of the cities with more 50, Ow inbabitunts 

inate over ail cHowing order : — 
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Agrs, 

AUahabad, 

Cawnpore, 

Pareilly, 

l^rudkabad, 

Siiabjehanpore^ 

Mirzapore^ 

Moradabad, 

Muttra, 

Allygarb, 

Goruokpore «... 


1872. 

Population, 

149,008 

Agaimi 

1805. 

PppvLtations 

^142,661 

143,693 

.1 

105,926 

122,770 


tl8,60i 

102,982 


106,649 

81,386 

»> 

79,878 

79,204 

9* 

73,110 

72,136 

99 

71,719 

67,274 

99 

71,849 

62,417 

,, 

57,804 

6^,281 

99 

51,540 

66,539 

99 

48,403 

51,117 

99 

50,853 


In Mimpore, which shows a decrease, the diminution is no 
doubt attributable to the decreased cointnercial activity of the 
town. 

Progress of the Population . — ^Allowing for the exclusion of 
Ajmere, the total population of the province recorded in 1872 
has increased 3'6 pei« cent. The males have not increased so 
much as the females^ the figures being males 3*2 per cent., 
females 4*3 per cent The only two Divisions in which the nuin- 
bei*8 faava decreased are Allahabad, where the fall has been *99, 
and 8hansie, whore* it has been 6*98 per cent. In the Doab 
Districts, Cawnpore and Futtohpore, the decrease is not easy to 
be accounted for; in the Bundelkhund Districts it is due to the 
famine of 1868-69. 

JBrot6ses,— The number of pei*.sons per enclosure continued much 
the same now us was shown in 1865, the average for the Province 
being 7. It varies, however, considerably in different pavts of the 
country, fjxcludmg Kuniton, the nuinber^of houses classed as of 
the better sort fs 400,8i86, and the number of persons living in 
them is 1,846,91^ ; of the inferior sort the number is 5,828,289, 
and the number of residents in them is 28,179,573. It 
would thus appear that the average number of persons residing 
in epch house of the better kind is sumewlrat less than tiic average 
ndjlltier of persons residing in each house of the inferior sort, or 
4’i^W 4*8. 


Coi&^The census taken by 84,277 enumerators and 
,th(b cost did not exceed, in all, £17,OUO. 


The Central ProTince. 

Tho Becked Consus of the Central Province was taken on the 
nighfe o|r^U85tli Jenuary 1872. More than five years had elap- 
sed since tue first Census was taken on the 5th Noveml>er 1 806. 
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The intervening period had been marked by changes the inSuen> 
ces of which id connection with the fluctuations of population 
were likely to be apparent both in towns and rural tracts. A 
main line «of Railway was completed through the whole length 
of the Province, stimulating the advance of old centres of 
trade in some cases, modifying their importance in others, and 
tending to establish new centres in places hitherto unimportant 
and comparatively unknown. Then, as regards the rural popula- 
tion, the Census figuies might be expected to show the effect iii 
different localities of the unequal pressure of the famine in 1869, 
and of the ravages caused by the severe visitation of epidemic 
cholera which pie vailed in the same year. In 1872 the po- 
pulation stood at 9,251,229, compared with 9,066,038 as retur- 
ned in 1866. Tlie returns therefore show an increase of 185,191. 
The figures, however, do not indicate any general facts in con- 
nection with the increase of the population*. In some cases, as 
in certain district4^ of the Jubbuipoor Division, a decrease in the 
population is accounted for by the sevefity both of famine and 
cholera in 1869. 

Separating the Klialsa or British territoiy from the Feuda- 
tory Chiefships, the area, popuLitioii, and avbrage number of per- 
sons per square mile are : — 

Square miles. Population. Average per square 

British Territory ... 84,963 8,201,519 96 53 

Feudatory States ... 28,834 1,049,710 36*41 

The area and population^of the fiv^^ Divisions of the Province 
are given in the followAig Table : — 


Statement of Area and Populations 


pHr^iOAL Divisions. 

1 

"a 

sa. 

£ 

i 

1 

»• 

t 

li 

1 

£ 

& 

s 

s 

r 

& 

.•B 

o 

1| ‘ 

!ii 

at 

Naicpoor plain, and Wardha 
v«.iley 

Nerbiiddft Division ... ; 

Vlndbyan Division 
Cbutiisbgiirb plain 

Satpoora DlvUlon 

1 Province 

l.SS0<i43 
],190,I>7S 
906 331 I 
1,608,903 
1,413,806 

10,035 

8,S80 

7 980 
19.883 
18,967 

154 83 

iia>56 

91>90 

9,887 

8,193 

6|149 

31,870 

9913 

3,338 
9,439 
1 9.089 

94*a 

6Ml 

40*75 

8,301,319 

84,965 

96^8 

^ 50.749 

]f8.379 

45^ 
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The proportion of acres cultivated to each person Is thus only 1*8^ 
and the proportibn of acres cultivated to each male agriculitirist 
over 20 years of age43'82 ; while the agricultural population forms 
64*46 per cent, of the whole. The proportion of acres Cultivated 
to each person is smallest in the most backward and sparsely 
populated districts, in the Upper Godavary, Chanda, Balaghat 
and Mundla ; it is highest in Surnbulpoor, Betool, Wurdha, Hos- 
hangabad; Raipoor and Chindwara,— a result which in the case 
of Betool is somewhat surprising. The proportion of agviculturist? 
is again highest in Sambalpoor, Bilaspoor, Betool, and Mundla 
and Wurdha, in all of which it is above^TO per cent, of the entire 
population. 

As a rule the villages and townships are small. Only 39 towns 
contain more than 5,000 inhabitants ; 26 of them have less than 
10,000 inhabitants ; 6 between 10 and 15,000 ; 3 between 15 and 
20,000; three Boorl^npoor, Saugor and Kamthee, between 20 and 
60,000, and only two, Nagpoorand Jubbnlpoor, more than 50,000. 
The 'former has a population of 84,441* and the latter 55,188. 
These 39 towns have together 547,137 inhabitants. The only 
district in which there is a considerable town population 
Nagpoor, which alone has 132,756 of the 547,137 souls noted as 
dwelling in towns With not less than 5>000 inhabitants. 
The bulk of the population dwell in villages of Wery small 
aize. The entire number of towns and villages in the Khalsa 
IS 31,555 ; 39 of these are towns with 5,000 inhabitants and 
upwards ; of the remainder 55 have between Sand 5,000 ; 11& 
between 2 and 3,000 ; 58rbetweeu 1 and 2,000 ; 2,646 between 
600 and 1,000; 9,243 between 200 and 500, and 18,978 less than 
200 inhabitants. Iil jJiis last class included many habilots 
with one or two houses only, and not ajew with a single bouse > 
and distributing the population' roughly among ttiese villages, it 
may be said that 1 million of the population dwells in villages 
with less than 200 inhabitants, about 3 millions in Uie 
next smallest with between 200 and 500 inhabitants, and 
another 2 millions in villages with between 500 and 1,000 in^^ 
bitauts, or say aboui 6 millions of the 8,200,000 in vilkges ^n- 
taining not more than !,000 inhabitants.^ 

Taking next the number of persons bouse the provincial 
average is 4*9, the highest number being in Sum buippor 6:33 ; a^i4 
5*32 in Betool, Bhuudara and Sumbiilpoor (in three diffajplpt 
divisipQs) the lowest in Bilaspoor 4*2. A knowledge of tbp 
whiclr the five human beings ner house are in thf 
ing their dwelling With buffaldes, cows ot goate, wh^ iiet:dbly 
occupy the verandahs but frequently lodge wHh the fflmily shar- 
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ing tboir dwelling on equal terms, might suggest a doubt 
whether ai^y deduction drawn from the averagePnun^ber of persons 
per house could be accepted as throwing light on the stsAuard 
of comfort among the people. 

It is clear from this that there is ample room for the population * 
to expand, and that the land could support a population three or 
foqr times as large as the present number. 

Religion , — Distributed according to religion the population of 
the Central Province, excluding the Feudatory States, consists 

6,879,950 Hindoos 
283,247 Mahoipedans 
30,569 Boodhists and Jains 
10,477 Christians, and 
2,041,276 Others’" who belong chiefly to 
the aboriginal or hill 
tdbes. 

The Hindoos thus term 71*69 of the total population ; the Ma* 
homedaus 2*84 ; the Boodhiats 0*45 ; Christians 013, and the other 
religions 24*89. In the Feudatory States the Hindoos are pro- 
portionately to the ** other religionists** less numerous, though they 
still form the bulk of the population. Mahomedans do not consti- 
tute one per cent, of the population, though a. few are found in 
every state, and the Boodhists and Christians are confined, the first 
’to the State of Khairagurh, jlnd the latter to one single indivfl 
dual in the Khairagurh, *and four in the Sonpoor State. The 
numbers and percentages in the total popuiation are : — 


Ifindoos 0 
Mahomedans 
Boodhists * • 
Christiana 
Others 


... 638 , 1^7 
7,718 

... 14 

5 

... 403.786 


Percentage. 

60*80 

0*73 

0 

0 

58*47 


i^turping to the Khalsa we may say that the population con- 
sSls of three parts Hindoos and one part aboriginal, hill or 
forest tribes, pnd dissidents from th^< Hindoo religion, such 
w ^tnameos, who ue numerous in Cmuttisgurh. But as the 
deiisily of the popul^on varies greatly in different parts of the 
Frovinc 6 j so does the , proportion of Hindoos to professors of other 
The rale is that where population is densest there the 
element 4 S proportionately larger ; where population is 
seantier the proportion of Hindoos to the whole decreases. Tak- 
ing the veas 4m(mrdipg to the distribution of population gene^ 
rally the ]$ndooa form in the— 
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Nagpoor plain aii& Wurdlui Valley 86 per cent.* of the entire population, 
Viiidhyan Division t ... * ... 85 „ 

Kerbudda ^ ... ... 77 ,, 

Ohuttisgurh „ ... ... 01 ,, 

but|)oora „ ... ... 67 „ 

This coincides exactly with the density of the population except 
ill the case of the Viudhyan and ^fevbudda Divisions. Thelattei* 
is more densely peopled, though the former contains a more 
powerful Hindoo element, liut this is again what might be ex- > 
peeled from what we know of the. course which colonization 
look. The Viudhyan districts were the fifst occupied by Hindoo* 
settlers coming from the North. They were their earliest seats, 
whence they gradually extended Soufh and East, wl^ile the 
Nerbudda Valley remained long under the dominibn of Goad 
Chiefs of Qarha, hlundla and Deogurh, the Mahopiedau rulers 
of Bhopal and Muudla and the Moghul Foujdars of Haudia'hav« 
ing held but partial and transitory dominion -over# t be valloy, 
which o\Yea its ilftidoo population to immigration from Buudel- 
khuud, Marwar and Ivhaudesh, the two foiMier sources being the 
inost prolific. From Buudelkhund the immigration came by 
way of Saugor and thence south and south-westward, and was 
therefore of later date than that into Saugor itself. Colonists 
from Marwar again came from a north-westerly direction. Much 
more rapid than the colonization of the Viudhyan and. Nerbudda 
Divisions has been that of the Nagpoor })laiu, effected chiefly by 
the Marathas ; for even the remote Chanda distiict, the southern 
limit of the old Nagpoor Province, has a population consisting of 
74! per cent, of Hindoos, although the old Goud kingdom of Chanda 
maintained itself till the middle of the 18th century. Cbuttis- 
gurh would show a Fairer proportion (^* Hindoos, were it not for 
the defection from theHliudoo faith of Uie Satntmees, who have 
made their , home in that part of the country, wh^e they consti- 
tute 127 l>ei' cent of the population. * 

The 2*8 per cent, of Muhoincdaus are proportionately most 
numerous in NimarJ where they form a tenth of thepopii- 
Ution; and after Nimar, in Nagpoor, where they ibrm 
twentieth; in Jubbulpoor, Saugor aud Uosbuugabo^, wui^Ve 
they form rattier mose than 4 per. cent.; in Wurdha^ Seoni» 
Chiudwai*a and Nursinghpoor where they are more th^ 3 per 
cent, of the total inhabitants. The comparative prepondQra|>ce 
of the MaUomedau ele;neut in Nimar is occasioned by the lai;ge 
number t|iose of that faith in and about the town of 
poor, seat of Goverumeut^uuder the Moghul Emperors aiiditia 
city oif wealth aud importance, which is now, howevea 
iug. That MahomedaOs in cousiderable numbers |hoald bavo 
lac tiled in Nimar du]|img the Moghul period^ ^ iudetd not to be 
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wondered at; but in addition .to settlers Irom U^per India the 
Maliomedan element embraces a certain number o^Bheels, who 
were converted when the Mahoiiiedan power was dominant 
lioodhists there are none, and Jains are nowhere numerous ; 
but it is worthy of notice that they are proportionately most nu- 
merous in the Saugor and Damoh districts, which are the districts 
of the Vmdhyau range. In the former district they are more 
than 3 per cent, of the population, in the latter nearly 2; while 
in no other district is the proportion as high as 7 per cent., and in 
the Sumbnlpoor and Upper Godavary districts there is not a 
single iudiviunal professing those religions. 

Sex . — Onutting the Feudatory States , the total number of 
males is 4,172,201, and of females 4,029,318. The population 
thus consists of 50*87 p§r cent. of males, and 49*13 per cent, of 
feinaWs, or 9G*6 females to every 100 males. Tliis proportion is 
slightly ditfirent from that which the figures of the Census of 
1806 gave, viz., 95*3 females to 100 males. The proportions in 
Lower liengal and the NorthAVestern Province, us ascertained 
at Census of 1872, are — 


MaloB. Fomales* 

Bengal u. ... ... 60*3 49*7 

Noitfa-Westerii Province ... ^ 53*3 46*7 

Oudh, oS ascertained at Oensus'of 1869 51*8 48 2 

Berar „ Census of 1807 ... 51*7 48 3 


Bengal is therefore the •Province in wdiich the proportions of 
males and females most closely approximafe to the Central Pro- 
vince, All the other Provinces show a larger, and the North- 
Western Province a very considerably lar^e? proportfon of males. 
These proportioif} are of males and females of all ages. Taking 
adults, those above 12 ye As of age, and children — 

^ . Adult malos to Malo ohildron to 

' ^ adults. ebiidrozu 

The Central Province Census gives ••• 50*1 percent. 52* 

Bengal ... ... 47*7 54*5 

Korch« Western Province ... 52*6 64*5 

Oudh ... ... 50*5 54*8 

Berar ... ... 51*3 68T 

These figures would show that iu the Central Province the 
pro{M)rtlon of males and females is less unequal than in any 
other. 

The rule that males exceed females in number holds good in 
this in all ether Indian Provinces ; and in the same way, tbe 
predorniiiahje of males over , females is much greater in the case 
of infant ijfiA. of |dult males; ]l)ut it is extraordinary to notice 
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in the Central Province that, taking the population as a whole, 
the predotniciance of males over females is apparently due not so 
mnch to the greater number of male births, as to the compara- 
tively superior vitality of males. 

Tiie following table shows the percentage of males to the total 
population of each division according to ages : — 



52'6 52*8 48 - 48*7 


Mr. J. W. Neill, who reports on the Census, hy^s that the 
figures in both the Central and North Western Provinces show’ 
the superior vitality of male life in India after infancy at any 
rate and up to the age of 50 years. 

Age.-^ln the Province, exclusive of the Feudatory Stales, 
there aie 3,120,282 childien under 12 years of age, of whom 
1,624,645 are boys and 1,495,637 are girls The percenta^ge of 
children on the t(\tal population is theiefore 381 ;pf male chil- 
dren on total males 39 ; of female children on total fem^^lea 37*2. 


Comparing this with results in other Provinces we find the 
following ; — 

i Boys on Girls on Children on total 


males. females, |>optdatioxu 

Central Province ... 39' 37-2 3^ I 

North Western Provihce (1865) 37* % 33’9 36*6 • 

Oudh, (1869) ... ... 87-6 ^ 34-2 ii 36- 

Bengal ... 37 5 31*4 ^ ^ 34-5 


It thus appears that the proportion of children is larger ia 
this than in any of the other Provinces cited, but the proporth;^ 
tallies with what was ascertained at the last Census in,dUi6C. 
As in Bengal we find the general proportion of chii^|#li of all 
classes to tlie total population to be 38*1 per cent, i^but taking 
the Hindoo population only, the pixiportion is 37 5 per while 
among the aboriginal tribes who are classed as ** otherSi'* it*is 
39*7. The districts in which the aboriginal tribes form a l4^e 
or the largest section of the population are Betool, Chmdvirara, 
Seonh Mundlu and Balaghat; and in them we find the.ptrcen- 
tages of children to total population to be 41*6, 40*8, 40*6, 40*5 
and 41*8 respectively. / ^ - ! 

Showing the percentages separately foif: the and 

aboriginal population they would stand thus ; — 











Age. Nationality. 

Caste. Ill 


Percentage of children 

> 

on.total populatfoa of th«r 


Hindoos. 

AbDriffines.' 

Befool 

89-9 

4f4 

Chindwara 

40*1 

42* 2 

Seoul 

40-1 

41-9 

(Imidla 

88-9 

41*5 

Bulaghat 

41*8 

42-3* 


the proportion per cent, of 01111111*60 in each religious class trf 
the population is as follows : — 


Hiudooa 


87-5 

MabotuedanS 


32*4 

Hood lusts 

••• ••• 

30 8 

Ghrisiiaus 


28 5 

Oihft-8 


40-3 

The proportion of men, 

women, boys and 

girls in every huh- 

dreJ of the population is : — 

• 



Nationalities, Castes and Sects . — The main divisions under 


w^hich population is airau^ed in the Statement are : — Non- 
Asiatics, Mixed races, and Asiatics, and the* totals of these three 
divisions are exhibited below: — 


i 

Non -Asiatics. 

a .. 

Mixed races. 

Asiatics, 

British Territory ^ 

4.376 

1 422 1 

8,195.721 

Feudatory Slates 4.. 


4 

1,049,706 

Total 

4.376 

1.426 

9,245,427 


^ The non- A statics, uuii)beri|g 4,876, are almost all Europeans, 
—‘Only six being returned as Americans and one as an African. 
Of llte Europeans 2,570 are shown as military, the reniaiffder 
reprinting * the European civil population of the Province, 
By mixed races must chiefly be understood Eurasians, and they 
are ^Ojl^ly ^^1,426; while of them only 4 are found in ^the Feuda- 
tory palrii^iijOf the Province. The majority of the Eurasians 
xeside in tan tewii8|of Nagpoor and Jubbulpoor. TTxe number 
of. Ei^urasian# is altogetber small, and it may be thouglit that 
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many have beep included among the Europeans. Asiatics arc 
further subdivided into “Natives of India.” and “others than 
Natives of India.” ' It is iii the former that we are chiefly in- 
terested. The latter number only 296, and are piade up of 
6 Armenians, I Arab, and 289 Afghans. These last were re- 
turned from J ubbulpoor and Hoshungabad, and seem to belong to 
the class of Cabulee traders who are found all over India. ^ 

Natives of India are grouped under the following principal 
heads: — (1.) Aboriginal or hill tribes. (2.) Hindoos. (3.) 
Persons of Hindoo origin not recognising distinctions of caste. 
(4«.) Mahomedans. (5.) Others. Tim tirst two of these are 
from their numbers entitled to be ranked as the^ most impor-, 
tant. Under the 3rd class, the most noteworthy subdivisions 
are tho Satnamees and Kabeerpuntliees. Under the 5th head are 
shown a j|w Pafsees (74),* and Jews (2.) To begin with the 
aboriginal or hill^^tribes : In the Central Province they num- 
ber in all 2,014,731, in the Khalsa 1,609,835, and 341?, 896 in 
the Feudatory States, In the Ivhalsa tfterefore they form more 
than a fifth of the total population, and in the Feudatory States 
more than a third. 

Tho aboriginal tribes are 1st, Bheels, Bbilals, Kola, Koorkoos, 
and Baigas, all belonging to the so-called Kolarian or Northern 
group of aborigines,' the last being so classed only conjecturally ; 
2ndly. Gond^ Marias and Klionds, all coining under the Dr*a« 
vidian or Southern group of aborigines. Of the former group * 
tho Bheels and Bhilals are met with chiefly in Nimar, where iho 
number of tho former is 18,420, and of the latter, who are de- 
scendants of Bhecjls that liave intermixed witli Hindoo *t£ibes, 
4,589. Tho remaining Bheels are AiCt with in tbe Betoo],’-Ho- 
shungabad and Upper Godavary districts ; aiu\ Bhilals ^re found 
in small numbers in nearly all districts of th^ Jubbulpoor, Nef- 
buddaand Chuttisgurh Divisions and in tlie Upper Godavary Dis- 
trict. A single Bhilai jp returned from Nagpoor. The Koorkoos 
who live on and around the Mahadco hills, are principally con- 
fined to the districts of Hoshungabad ami Betool, and iiumtier in 
tho former 29,968 and in the lattejr 19,295. They are fouml 
scattered over the northern, weslprn, and central part of the Pro- 
vince. Tho Kols are chiefly found in the Jubbulpoor district, 
where they count 21,918 souls. The Bai^ aii^ almost entirely 
confined to Miindla, 6,679 ; 800 are met with In Jubbulpoor ainl 
751 in Balaghat. Of the Southern group of aborigines, the Ma- 
rias are met with in Chanda where t)ieir number i$,30,0S0, In 
no other district do they exceed more than a few '^'he 

Khonds are only 1,216 in all, and are fopnd scaRiaMjpl^ very 
small numbers over nearly all the districts ot the Plovinco. 
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The tribe that embraces the bulk of the^ aboriginal population 
here is the Gouda They form 86*21 per cent, of ttie total abo* 
rigines oj[ the Province excepting Sumbulpoor. This 86*21 per 
c ent, is distnbuted over the several parts of the country in these 
proportions 


4 

Physical Division. 

Total Gond 
population. 

Proportion to 
total Gouds. 

Viudhyan Division .*• 


65.178 

891 

Nsrbudda do. 


1S4,220 
506 06.> 

9*25 

Satpoora • do. 

a** 

80 87 

Ohuttisgurh Plain ... 

• a« 

398 806 

23 93 

Nagppor Plain with Wurdha Valley. 

164,907 

9 30 

Uther parts 

••4 

167.600' 

! 

9 45 


The Satpoora Division, containing tlie districts of Seorii, 
Chindtvara^ Balaghat, Betool and Mundla, is the chief strong, 
hold of the Goiids. Next to the Satpoora countiy comes in this 
respect the plain of Chuttisgiuh. The Nerbudda Division (in- 
cluding the districts of Jubbulpoor except Murwara, Nurshingpore 
and HiAshuUgabad) and the Nagpodr Plain with the Wurdlia val- 
ley (coatainiog Wurdha, Nagpoor and Bliandara) contain each of 
them only a third of the Gpud population of the Satpoora Divi- 
sion. The same is the case with Chanda and the Upper Qoda- 
vary taken together, while the Gond element is weakest in the 
Vindbyan districts of Damoh and Saugor. 

The total Hin^o popul#tion of the Khalsa, excluding Snmbul- 
poor, is 6^634,810 and the number of separate castes which have 
been found to in the Ceutral Province probably do not fall 
shott of 500. * ^ 

All the castea that number more Hhan 100,000 souls are 
noted below, with the perceutage each bears to the total Hindoo 
population: — 


Ktmbid and Knrmee 

DHwr 

Telee 

and Qaolad 
Ohaitmr 


BNwar ‘ .*7 

zssr,*— 

S£*l 

Kaehhae 
Koihtee 


i ;e 


Percentage on Hindoo population. 
,,, »>• 11*84 

... 10*64 
... 7*61 

... 6*54 

... 6*62 
... 4-87 

... 4-ai 
... 4*06 

... 4*02 

... 8*12 
... ‘ 1-92 
... 1*S6 

... 1-ss 
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f 

Some of the chief castes divided accordiog to ser and age, 
are seen in lliis table f ■ 


‘ 



Pereantaga on total of Caste. 

CMtM. 



Woman. 

D 

1 V ■ ■ " ■ 

Srfthman 



87*47 

If 88 

32*48 

14*22 

Eunbae aod Eurmea 

< 


81 ^\r 

19*20 

81 84 

17*65 

Lodbea ... ... 



32 12 

19 20 

3124 

17*43 

Poowar ... 



29 17 

20-48 

^30 87 

19*78 

Sutnaoaaa 



27*-. 7 

2304 

29-0*7 

20*67 

A hear ... 



80*31 

21-01 

39*88 

18-80 

I’)hai ... 



29-64 

2U-83 

. 2»-'7 

10*86 

Vainyaa or 

... 


a«-e» 

15-02 

83*1*2 

^ 14*27 

i;anjara... 

... 


38*22 

2o*a(> 

20*49 

16*93 


Injii^itiea . — Of the persons shown as lunatics or idiots, the 
nUles were more than double the females; but the wbble* 
immher seems surprisingly small, — 855 males and 401 females,, 
or only 1 in evefry 10,000 of the population. The 
3tates, while showing the same proportion betwe^en 
female lunatics, show proportionately 3 lunatics or idiots for 
every 1 in the Khalsa. In the different districts, too, there is 
considerable variation’ in the numrbers showp. The deaf and 
dumb are shown to*give 1 in every 2,500 of the population, and 
in the Feudatory States 1 in every 2,()00. Here the proportion 
between males unti females is not disparate, — 1,986 males being 
shown against 1,662 <fenriale 3 . The ueaf and dfumb appear to be 
most numerous in the Nimar district, and then in the Upper 
Qodavary, Wurdlia, ^Chindwara, Nagpoor NursinghpQor 
districts. The blitid are 1 in every 769 of the population, and 
1 in 1,250 in the Feul|itory States, and here the females, exceed 
the males, the numbers being 5|275 males and 5,786, fei^ales. 
The most blind are returned from Nimar, Chanda, Wurdha^aod 
Nursinghpoor. Lepers are shown as 30 in 180,009 persois in 
the Khalsa and 60 in 100, OOOin the Feudatory 
males are considerably more numetous than the females, TNimar, 
Wurdha and Chanda showing the largest proportion lepers? 

Education , — ^The information obtained regardihg^ the pr^hss 
of education among the people is confessedly 
returns of the Education Department, on whtch b 

placed, show nearly 80,000 males as under ih^\fUcrtoffJ wh4rea» the 
Census figures fall far short of this. Taking the males above 
20 years of age 3 per cenU only have been returned as able 
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to read and write. This may be within the •mark, but there 
can be no doubt that everywhere the general population is 
entirely illiterate, so that the schools which have been opened 
in so many places have a great task before them in preparing " 
the rising geOemtion to exercise an appreciable effect on the 
ignorance which prevails on all sides. But even this proportion 
is not much lower than what is found in some other parts of 
India, for in the, last report on Public Instruction in Bengal 
’ itis stated that, — ‘‘ A Census of 35,000 souls in a rural tract 
of the 2i^«PerguDuali8 showed that 4| per cent, of the people 
could read, write and ^uut. A Census of 178,000 squls in 
the Nudde« district showed that per cent of the people could 
read and write.” The Census Statements give 4,341 females as 
able .to read and write or under instruction, while the depart- 
mental return already referred to shows 6,786 giril under in- 
struction. 

Occupations — The occupations of 2,582,342 males are showti. 
The great majority of these are engaged in agriculttire, the 
numbers being 1,342,297. The « next largest class consists of 
those engaged in making or dealing in fabrics or articles of 
dress; they numbered 219,736, the weavers being tbe most, 
numorou8,'l74,363. Persons in service or performing personal 
.offices are I19,0dl. The people live chiefly by agriculture, and 
the numbers of this class lire increasing rattier than diminishing 
since the weaving and spinning trades have become so much less 
profitable than they used to be. 

Towim . — The populau^ oftowns shows jrtendency to decrease, 
except in the else of those on the line of Railway. In the Ner- 
budua Valley,* through Vhich the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way line passes,^ the towns are described as ” flourishing and grow- 
ing in size,” illustrated by Gadarwara, Harda and Sohagpoor, 
which are no doubt every year iiicrealtng in importance, and in 
each of.which a large trade in country produce is now carried on. 
But wherever trade is not attracted the population must de- 
cline, to new opportunities which offer elsewhere, while the 

ibcrieitsed expense of living in towns attracts to tl)e country 
tke of persons on small fixed incomes, and is calculated 
to Umiit' tbwti residence to the classes whose occupations require 
th^tij to ^ 

Wfte M municipal taxation per head of population varies 
9L jeAT in Tumsar, in the Bhandara district of 
Nagpoor lud its 1-10-5 in Kamtbee with a military cantonment, 
to 3 annas 1 pie Famee, also in Bhandara, 
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Table of Towrv^^of which the inhahi^ante exceed 5000 , arrarmed 
according to Populuiton, 


Division. 

District 

# 

Names of Towns. 

Nnrnber of 
Inbabitaata. 

» 


Nagpoor 

1 

Nagpoor 

Ram thee ...^ 

Umrer ...' 

Khapa 

Narkher 

Bamtek 

Mohapa 

Sa4ner 

Bela ,. 4 ^ 

64,441 

48,831 

11,394 

8,007 

7,139 

7,045 

5,572 

5,295 

5,012 

Xagpoor 


Bhandara ... < 


11,433 

8,973 

7,367 

6,183 



Chanda^.. ... | 

Chanda ... 

A.rmoree 

10,233 

5,271 



Wur<Ui» ‘ • ... . 

Hinganghat 

Aivee 

Deoloe ... 

9,415 

6,782 

5,558 


f 

< 

Jubbulpoor 

Jubbulpoor 

55,188 

Jubbul|H>or 

1 

1 

... 

Sangor ... | 

Saugor ... 

QadbaKota 

45,655 

9,085 

Damoh ... | 

... L 

Damoh 

Hatta 

8,189 

6,251 



Seom 

beTni 

D 

9,557 



Ghindwara ... <1 

Ghindwara « ... 

Lodhikhera 

Pandhuma 

8,626 

5,219 

5,218 

Norbiulda 

... 

Hoshangabad ... | 

Hosbangabad 

Harda 

Seoni ... 

SohagpQor ... 

11,618 

9,170 

7,679 

7,552 



tlnrainghporo ... | 

Nurainghpoor 
Gadarwara .k. 

7,554 

6,088 



Nimar ... | 

Burhsnpoor ..i 

Khandawa 


1 

( 

1 

Raipoor | 

Raipoov * 

i *' 

\ 4«W 

Chutii<tgurh, .. 

1 

Bilaspoor 

Feudatory State 


5,111 

6,590 



Sambalpoor 

Sambalpoor 

11,020 
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Mode and Co$t of Census , — The people showed little more tl^aii 
childish curiosity as to the object of the enumeratioa The only 
spot where any feeliiy^ of disquiet was excited was in a part of 
the Bedagbat district^ Some of the wilder Qonds thought 
that Government intended to throw the Census papers (witli the 
names of the parties written thereon) afterwards into the tanks 
or rivers, and that thus those whose names were recorded 
would die. Again in other places an idea prevailed that, ovr- 
ipg to the Census being taken, the population would eventually 
decrease and die off The number of returns received in thtj 
Census Office 'for compiJ|iition was 196,120, written iu Englush, 
Hiudee, Marathee, Oordoo and Teloogoo. The most numerou.s 
returns were^ those written in Hindee, after them came the Mara* 
thee returns, then the Oordoo, English, and Teloogoo. 

The total cost of the Census was £3,195-9. ^ 

Berar. ^ 

The first and, as yet, only Census of Berar was taken during 
the night of the 7th November 1867. In that year the follow- 
ing \vas the population. The areas marked^ are only appro- 
ximate : — 



The average density to the square mile in Berar is 128; 
a uauiber bii^or than in any division of the neighbouring Central 
Prayiit^ though fiu: below • the average of the North-West 
Proyiiice. ^his av^age indicates a paucity of population, which 
is remarkable when ft is contrasted w ith the cultivated :uea. 


vot. xvui. ^ 
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The distribution of the population is shown thus > 



Places with a jibpulation 
ranging 10,000 to 
50,000 sotils. 


afAkolah M* 

9 3 -{ Akoto ... ?• 1>844 

IBallapore ^ * ... ^ 

2 ... 867 

A ( Oomraottoe ...« I oii 

l^lKaranjah ... J 

rElliohpore . .... 1 

8 2-1 Paratwafa Military }• ' 81^ 


V. Cantonment 

t m 



Sex , — The proportion between the sexes was 48*8 females to 
males of all ages, .48*8 of adults and 46 '9 of children. 

CVeeci,— '•The principal divisions of the peoples as to dreed and 
caste weiie: — 


Christians 

Jews... 

Parseos 

Mahomedans 

Brahmins 

Kashatriya 

Yaishya 

8adra 

Out Castes, 

Aborigines 

HindM Sects 


... 908 

ra 

.T. 75 

... 154,951 

... 49,348 

... 88,331 

... 83,016 

... 1,441^71 
... 80379 

... 168,059 

... 55319 


The Mussulmans constitute only 6*94 per (»nt of the whole 
population. The Braborast who oelong al]aap%:4Pf"0^7 ^ 
gin to Maharash^ unithber 49,843 aouu. "3^7 -^ 4 ra^hM of 
np jpar^^i;lHt)diy daim the honour of a .The 

ilftwctipii clumed by. the Bajas of the' and 

Satppp(a<;range, who assert that ihpy are Btypopta dt^niiiiad by 
the niseimties of a mountain life, whor^>s thbf arb'CKliikds or 
Kooreoos derated by generations of a clan^hidtsuOship. TLe 
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bulk of the po]>u]ation of course falls under the general head 
of Sudras, in which the industrial classes are include. But the 
paucity of the KhakroBs or Bungees (scavenger caste), the total 
number df whom is only 503, and woo are often so strong else> 
where, is a serioiis sanitary evil ; and efforts to induce any im- 
migration of this caste from the neighbouring provinces have 
hitherto been unsuccessful. 

■Ocot^KtHotis. — !l'be adult mtdes were thus distributed according 
to their occupations. 



Oudh. 

/l^ere hasheen bt^ one Census in Oudh; it waS taken on the 
Btght of the’ 1st FAruaiy 1869, and gave the following re- 
sults :» 
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Oudh, 





138,810 288,678 250,476 183,277 118,080^ 

201,628 806,056 807,673 177,730 154,506 

247.866 360,304 360,668 318,698 ^81,688 


... 6,130 381, 0£6 687,704 048,038 927.813 f 24, 706 449,313 3,860,668 664 

— I “ 

♦ 

... 3.786 168,246 171,030 809,816 277,744 177,502 166,046 921,107 

180,690 316,210 378,869 184,744 161664 

/ 

..4 197,668 26f,803 222.»« 1?6,079 116,770 

... 3,786 168,346 649,278 889,838 770,656 498,336 428; 

... 7,606 178^42 186,647 333,078 331066 201,693 167,944 

63 162,058 153,007 256,146 237,337 150,779 (80,878 

... 162 217,847 21f,999 362,701 364,472 250,161 SOflSl 

... 7,809 648,844 666,663 930,025 932,865 602,682| <<^»603 9,068,0261 439| 


EojB4Wllly 247,259 *96,297 326,487 1861783 189,11 

... 22 232,379 223,401 309,688 381,040 197,336 16E7«l| 

Pr«Ul>fP»5B ... 586 156,250 156,776 240,497 240,888 160,130 134,1 ' 


648 378,629 626,438 844,482 906,016 354.100] 468^6101 0,66^' 




(irand tote! ... 16,962 l,476,774»,88(M7I 3,61il7»S;537,U7 3;170,3(’ll,8IE10( 
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LATION. 
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OudK, 





Popula^on. 

Ares.^ ^ 

Number of 
houses per 
square luile. 

Lucknow, ... 



970,626 

1,892 

696 

Unao, 

... 

... 

724,949 

1,849 

587 

Bara Bunkee^ 

... 

... 

875,376 

1,348 

649 

Sitftpoor, ... 

... 


980,221 

2,250 

417 

Hardui, 

... 


980,977 

2,292 

406 

Eheroa, 

... 


787,782 

8,046 

243 

Faizabad, ... 

• • a 

• •• 

1,437,0(>9 

2,882 

616 

Bharaiob, ... 

■ • • 


774,487 

2,710 

286 

Gonda, 

... 


1,167,816 

782,874 

2,629 

444 

Roy Bareilly, 

« « « 


1,850 

579 

Sultaupoor,... 

• • • 


980,023 

1,569 

598 

Pratabgurh, 

r\ *-1.- 


! 

- 1 _ <• 1 

986,068 

1,724 

548 


native population, have to be added f 

Military (NatiTO^, ... ... ... 7,689 

Pri«onor 9 , ^ ... ... ... ... 8,017 

Europeans, ... ... ... ... 6,446 

Eurasians, ... ... ... ... 685 

making a grand total of 11,220,032. At the time of taking the 
census the* area of Ouvlli was supposed to be 23,665 sqraare miles,.^ 
and it was therefore calculated that there were 476 persons to' 
each square mile ; the area has since been ascertained more accu* 
rately to be 23,930 square miles and there were therefore 460 per* 
sons to each square mile. 

Creed — Following the classification adopted in the Census 
Report the populatiotr is shown below nine great divisions ^ 

1. Europeans, Eurasians ^nd Natiro Oiiristians, ... ... 6,481 

2. Higher Castes of Mahometans, ... < ... ... 486,747 

8. Mi.homQdan conycrta from tho higher castes of Hindo(^,v ... 12,607 

4. Lower Gastos of Mahomodans, ... ... 661,886 

5. Higher Castes of Hindoos, ... ... ...2,480,414 

6. Lower Castes of Hindoos ... ... ...7,285,186 

7. Aboriginal Castes, ... ... ... ... 90,490 

8. Religious Mendicants, ... ... ... ... 180,548 

9. Miscellaneous, ... ... .^. ... 15t,188 

Hindoos form the m^ority of the populatiop^ tibeir numben 

being 10,002,278. Tfie Brahmins are the most numerous easte ; 
they number 1,397,808 and form 12*5 pt|||6bnt of the entire 
population. # ** 

2 Wna.>-*>*l 4 Ucknow, by far the largest biiy in, the l^roviuce, hasa 
population of 284,779; Faizabad comes next wi^ only 37;80l 
inhabitants and no other town has 20,d00. 

The common language throughoutOudh iaOoidoo 
but the dialect differs somewhat in the variou8^trict|}; in souk 
P ersian, and in others Hindee words prevail. The'^aroob, of whon 
there are rather more than 6,000, have a language of their own. 
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The HuBjal). 

The first reliable ceniftis of the Punjab was ^aken on tlie 
Ist Januaiy'185S, when the Province Avas found to contain^ 
12,7179821 inhabitants; but this was exclusive of the Delhi 
territory subsequently added^ which, according io a census 
taken in the North-Western Provinces in 1853, contained a 
population of 1,798,783 souls, exclusive of Bhattiana (Sjrsa), 
jof which no regular census had been taken, bub Avhich, from 
an approximate enumeration made at the settlement of the 
Strict in 1846, was calculated to contain 1 £1,683 inhabitants, 
Ime British possessionf now under the Government of the 
Punjab cofitained, therefore, at the beginning of the year 
1855, not less than 14,668,287 inhabitants. On the 10th 
January 1868, a second census 0 / the Punjab was taken, show- 
ing a total population of 17,596,752 souls, the increase in 
13 years amounting to nearly three .millions. No later census 
has been taken, bu^ presuming that the population has in- 
creased in the same ratio during the past 5 years as it did 
in the 13 years preceding, it may be roughly calculated that 
the. population of the Provipce at the end of 1872 amounted 
in round numbers to 19,000,000 souls. Of the total population 
of 17,596, %52 shown in the 1868* census, 9,581,292 were males 
and 4^15,460 females, 10,210,806 Avere adults, 1,137,506 youths 
and young women and 6,248,442 children under 12 years of age; 
17,411 were Europeans, 2,044 Eurasians, 2,513 Native Christians, 
1,141,848 Sikhs, fi, 094, 769 Hindoos, 9,331,367 Mahomedans, and 
1,006,810 of other classes. Agriculturists numbered 9,430,868, 
and non-amculturists 8,^5,884. The M^ltiomedaus form 53*02 
per cent cl the itotal p(mulatioD, Hindodb 34*78 per cent., and 
Sikhs 6'5 per ^nt. 

The proportion of Mahotnedaus is largest in the districts of the 
Peshawur/ Derajat, Rawulpindee and Mooltan divisions, in the 
first of which they compose 92 to 94 per cent, of the whole 
population, and smallest in the Delhi division, the Hissar 
ftUu Bohtuk 'districts of the Hissar division, and the Eangra dis- 
trict if the Jufiundhur division. The Hindoo element is strongest 
^ thO t Eangra district 93 per cent, of the population are 

Sndoos). and in the Debli division and Rohtuk and Hissar dis- 
ud^weakest in the Peshawar, Derajat, Rawulpindee, and 
Mimtaav The Sikhs are chiefly found in the Lahore^ 

Umntsqr, Jullundhur and Umballa divisions. In the Ferozepaor 
d]striet.';they ^ impose 29 per cent, of the population, and in the 
Umritsur d^triot ^ per 
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Th^ Punjab^ 


Creecla — Tfee principal tribes and castes are — Jats, 1,309,399 
Mahornedan^ iniiabiting chiefly those divisions where Maho- 
inedans predominate, except the Peshawur divisiooi anc^ 
1,876,091 Hindoo and Sikh, found in all districts (except Kangra) 
where Hindoos and Sikhs predominate. Brahmins, 800,5i7» 
found in f|]l districts, but chiefly in those where Hindoos predo- 
minate. Rajpoots, 658,083 Mahomedan, found throughout the 
Province east of the Indus, and 334,292 Hindoo, of whom 213,163 
are Hill Rajpoots of the Kangia, Hoshiarpoor and Qoordaspoor 
districts, and 121,129 Plains Rajpoots, found chiefly in the districts 
east of the Ravee. Pathans, 703,612, chiefly in the Peshawur and 
Derajat divisions. Beloochees, 236,1 23, Chiefly in the Deiajat mvi- 
sion Syuds, 212,540, found in all districts. Godjurs, 424,095 
Mahomedan, found in all districts, but chiefly between the 
Chenab and the Sutlej, and 112,319 Hindoo, chiefly to the east of 
the Beas. Aroras, 477,269 Hindoo and Sikh, found chiefly tb the 
west of the Ravea and in the Mooltan and Derajat divisions. 
Kashmeerees, 230,853, Mahomedan, of uihom about 80,000 are 
in the Umr^tsur division, 40,000 in the Lahore division^ 68 000 
in the Rawulpindee division, and 23,000 in the Peshawur and 
Uazara distiicts. Bunnias, 267,953, Hindoos, in all districts, but 
chiefly in the Delhi and Hissar divisions. Meos, 130,385, hlaho- 
medans, cliiefly in* the Goor^aon district. Kan^its, 86,269, 
Hindoos, confined almost entirely to the Kaogra district. 


Density , — The most populous districts are Uinballa, Sealkote, 
Hoshiarpoor, Gurdaspoor and Umritsur, Tlie average popu^ 
lation per square mile of the whole Province was 173 in 
1868. The most tjrickly populated districts (omittmg Siqjila, 
the circumstances of ^^hb^ch are exceptft>nal) — 


J ullundhttr ... * 586 por square mile. 

Umritsur ... 535 „ 

Sealkote ... 614 „ 

Gurdaspoor... 497 „ 


Delhi 

Hoshiarpoor 

Loodianab 


499 per square mile. 
450 „ 

429 ,« 


The most sparsely populated ‘districts were— 

Kohat ... 51 por square mile. I Montgomery ... 64*|ier aquM mUd« 

DeralamailKhan 56 1 Sirsa 6S „ 

Jhung ... 61 „ ^ I 

j ' 

Oeoupationa . — ^Tbe agricultural classes compose rs percent, of 
tlie p^pidatiou of the Proviuce, and tlienou-agricultundnlasstt 45 
per cent. Of the ^icultural population, the propcfdQU <d pro- 
piietora to tenants is atuofig Sikhs as 100 to S3, atnoug- Hindoos 
u!, 100 to 55, and among Muhomedan^^ 100|to 61. 
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Towns, — ^The Punjab sontains 35,740 villages inaall, of which 5 
have upwards of 50,000 inhabitants, 14 of from 60,000 to 50,000, 
8 of from 15,000 to 20,000, 21 of from 10,000 to* 15,000, and 
99 of {imp 6,000 to 10,000. The principal towns are — 

Deljtl' ... • 164,41T I Peshavur ... 88,88S 

UnPtoor ... 188,926 I Jullundhur ... ... 60,067 

Laliore ... 98,984 | Mooltan ... 46,602 

La7tgvMgss.-*-'f\io language of the people of all the districts east 
of the Indus (except the Trans-Himalayau pergunnahs of Lahoul 
and Spiti in the Kangra district) is Hindee or Funjabee, the dialect 
varying in more or less degree in almost every district and often 
in ' different parts of the tame district The language spoken in 
Lahoul and*Spiti is a dialect of Thibetan. Trans^lndus Pushtoo 
is the language of the villagers near the frontier in the northern 
districts, and Beloochee of those pn the southern Derajat border, 
Persian , is generally a^token by the upj^r classes in the city of 
Feshawnr, and Oordoo in the other large citisa of the Punjab. 

Vital Stcttutica.—TkQ yeu 1872 was far from healthy. Bet- 
ween May and December epilmmic cholera prevailed more or less 
in all the more populous districts lying on or near the main routes 
of plgrims from Hurdwar between the Grand Trunk Road and 
the Himalayas, carrying off 8,727 lives ; cholera was followed by 
a very sevep form of fever, which j^lroved fatal in 264,711 cases — 
upwards of 50,000 in excess of the preceding year ; small-pox 
caused 23,728 deaths, chiefly among children ; and lastly, dengue, 
which prevailed extensively in the Punjab under other names in 
1869-70, became epidemic in the tract between the Jumna and 
Sutjej. Altogether the recorded death-rate of the Province rose 
from 21 per thousand iii|plS71 to 24 per tlmusand in 1872, and 
in some of the t#vns the mortality was e^Aessive. In Delhi and 
Xiahore it exceeded 50 ; ii Peshawur it exceeded 60 ; and in some 
mnaller towns it was upwards of 70 per thousand. These ratios 
give a somewhat exaggerated idea of the mortality amongst the 
urban jMpulations,. as they are calculated upon the census returns 
of 18 to, since which period the population cf many of the towns 
has considerably increased. In the cases of rural circles the exag- 
geration resulting from increase ot population is prol»bly mote 
than 'made up by omissions due to defective registration, but in 
toyns where the n^ortuary returns are fairly accurate and the 
increase of popb^tion greater, the recorded death-rate is probab- 
ly eonsidmably' in excess of thb reality. Still there can be no 
'doubt tha^ oompared with th» preceding year, the mortality in 
towns in 1872 WM great. . 
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Pap%^ti9n of ifie Punja,, 


Inhabited Houses. 



Delhi ... 

Goorgaon 
Kurnal ... 

Hissar ... 

Rohtuk ... 

Siraa 

Umballa... 

Loodiaaa 
Simla ... 

Jallundhtir 
Hoahiarpoor 
Kasgra ... 

Umriteur 

Sealkote... 

Qoorjlaspoor 

Ijahore ... 
Ferozpoor 
Goojranwalah 

Bawtilpindee 
Jholum ... 

Goojrat ... 

Shahpoor 

Mooltan ... 

Jhung ... 
Montgomery 
Muzuffergurh x 

Derah Innail Khan 
Dorah GhaaeeKhan 
Bxinnod ... 

Peihawnr 
Kohat ... 

Hasara 


Total .m 


111,678 

183,648 

81,482 

90,091 

111,685 

41,769 

218,472 
188, It 


216,948 

192,189 

146,992 

164,741 

186,245 

192,652 

144,739 

112,883 

181,646 

71,579 

110,368 

141,607 

73,762 


116,608 

28 , 8 ) 16 ^ 

7^000 


Total. 

Adnlt 

Males. 

0171,344 

156,424 

125,321 

193,296 

205,^6 

186,958 

107,051 

137,468 

43,181 

168,787 

160,821 

67,525 

24^302 

161,934 

7,880 

881,046 

188,698 

16,025 

242,882 

209,169 

147,484 

247,724 

284,406 

225,067 

1 198,046 

197,486 
208,256 

272,8^9 

811,687 

290,741 

201,636 

119,718 

168,270 

260,892 

170,785 

181,572 

^ 75,679 
J 1.3,010 
156,195 
86,549 

r, 218,428 
141,811 
^ 587,191 
111,829 

111,794 

74,986 

72,276 

65,185 

167,276 

110,046 

116,666 

98,456 

86,100 

62,189 

6(^687 

124,782 

99,554 

85,884 

181,456 

28,689 

^ 166,090 
46,2M 

75,800 

J6,l& 



206,406 

186,482 

144,629 

184,189 

185,246 

168,159 

100,847 

199,876 
90,209 
91.806 
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according to Cenouc of January 1868. 
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Population of tht Punjab 


i 

Classification op 'PofVLAnov,^ Conehtded,) ' 


Distb^ct. 


Delhi 
Qoorgaou 
Kumal ... 


Umballa 
Loodiana 
Simla ... 

Jnllundhur 
HoahiarpooT 
Kangra ... 

Umritsur 

Sealkoto 

Qoordaspoor 

Lahore ... 

Ferozpoor 

Goojranwalah 

Rawulpindee 
Jhelum ... 

Goojrat ... 

Shahpoor 

Mooltan... 

Jhung ... 

Montgomery 

Muz\&ergurh 

Derah Ismail Khaii .. 
Derah Ghazoe Khan 
Bunnoo ... 

Peaha^mr v 

Kohat ... 

I Haaaipk 


Sikhs- Hindoos. 


Mahome- 

dans. 



582 447,079 ^ 133,912 BTjSBO 

128 477,214 ?12,914 e20 

9,236 355,816 151,213 92,586 


223,219 

50,289 

79,387 


'*24,355 
13,865 
20,6.53 
3,122 i 


876.833 
422,302 

77,980 

689.833 
210,871 

24,794 

812,471 

415,755 

608,643 

138,027 

218,771 

308,107 


102,928 

71,295 

82,120 

286,874 

206,603 

5,175 

351,932 

318,686 

48,613 

877,135 

601,959 

302,296 

470,216 

245.650 

367.650 


60,720 621,169 
49,111 » 434,157 

63,174 537,701 
63,590 305,507 



1,455 1,035,488 

61,619 588245 

934 38,095 

780,165 
939,972 
748,882 


882,760 
1,005,004 
' 906,126 

789,666 

649,258 

560,676 

711,266 

600,988 

616,861 

868,796 


2,816 ! 
3,794 
o 4,784 
6,561 


907 87,009 360,190 

2,994 5t,297 270,819 

12,286 69,806 277,291 

2,671 86,748 249,865 

1,687 48,766 388,887 

1,124 88,467 264,527 

493 26,222 260,550 

. 

2,014 27,408 481,447 

1,887 6,844 186,665 

978 18,568 846,112 


1,141,848 6,094,769 9,881,b»( 


22,228 471,668 

16,899 848,027 

V. 869,487 

6,888 295,647^ 

6,901 894,864 

4,666 808,840 

240 ?8^7 

8,8n 628,162 

418 146,419, 

1,616 , 867,2118 

4 # ^ 


10 17,696,762 
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according to Cens^KS of January 1868. — (Concluded.^ 


Occupation. 


Agricoltorists. 

Non- Agricul- 
turists. 

^ Pbev AILING Languages. 

277,491 

844,684 

Urdu, Hindoo. 

a99,826 

290,469 

Ditto. 

805,974 

302,968 

Ditto. 

, 361,896 

133,286 

Urdu, Funjaboo, Jatoo, Bagroe. 

312,522 

218,706 

Urdu, Hindoo. 

149,469 

61,326 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Bagroo, Bliattoo. 

0 

601,066 

634,432 

Urdu, Hindoo, Punjaboo, 

320,683 

262,612 

Urdu, Punjaboo. 

13,466 

20,529 

Urdu, Pabaree. 

405,041 

876,124 

Urdu, Punjaboo. 

618,201 

421,771 

Ditto. 

640,034 

203,848 

Urdu, Pabaree, Lahaoiee, 

872,^2 

560,078 

1 ' 

Ur^u, Punjaboo. 

483,617 

671,887 I 

Ditto. 

616,666 

889,470 

Ditto. 

884,076 

465,691 

Ditto. 

340,842 

208,411 

Ditto. 

218,614 

337,422 

Ditto. 

476,976 

802,874 

235, fto 

Ditto. 

18X114 

Ditto. 

363,664 

262,697 

Ditto. 

177,781 

191,016 

Ditto. 

196,889 

275,174 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Mooltauee^ 

119,619 

228,408 

Urdu, Punjaboo, 

153,401 

206,036 

Ditto. 

206,799 

89,748 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Mooltanoo. 

216,988 

178,931 

Urdu, Punjabeo, Pushtoo. 

178,420 

135,420 

Urdu, Punjabeo, Boloochoe. 

204,411 

83,186 . 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Pushtoo. 

267,786 

265,416 

Urdu, Pushtoo. 

100,267 

45,162 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Pushtoo, 

267,484 

99,714 

Ditto. 

9,430^ 

ii_ 

8,165,864 
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Mysore. 

Physical Features. 

ilr^a ana Boundaries* — The Province of Mysore lies between 
113® 6' and 16® 0' north latitude, and 74® 42' and 78® 37' east 
longitude. Its extreme breadth from east to west is 230 miles, 
and its extreme length from^ north to south 190 miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Bombay Collectorate of Dharwar 
and the Madras Collectorate of Bellary ; on the south by the Dis- 
tricts of Salem and Coimbatore, both in the Madras Presidency ; 
on the east by the Madras Districts of Bellary, Cuddapah and 
North Arcot; and on the west by Coorg and the Western Ghats 
which separate Mysore from Malabar Ahd the two Canaras. On 
the eastern frontier of Mysore, the nearest points about 120 
miles from the sea, and owing to a deflection in the line of Ghats, 
the western frontier is at one point only 120 miles from the sea. 
The area of the Mysore Province has been variously computed in 
the absence of any systematic survey of the country. By a rough 
topographical survey carried out by Colonel Mackenzie between 
1800 and 1807, the extent was estimated at 27,004 square miles. 
This estimate will continue to be accepted for statistical pur- 
poses until a more accurate computation is arrived at by the 
trigonometrical and revenue surveys. 

'That portion of the Mysore Province which is aboye the Qhats 
is ofteh called the table laud, but this denomination does pot ac- 
curately represent the character of the country, which, although 
everywhere considerably above the level of the sea, is almost 
entirely free from the level tracts which characterize the greater 
part of Hindostan. One striking physical feature of Mysore 
consists in^the hugec piles of rocks knqwn as “ doorgs,” some soli- 
tary, others in. piles ^and ridges which are e^siy where visible. 
Many of these doorgs have been fortifli/d from ti^e immemorial 
and have doubtless afforded safe shelter to^ many a robber 
chieftain. The Eastern Ghats form the frontier by which Mysore 
is separated from the British Carnatic provinces. In many parts 
the ascent over them into Mysore is steep, while in others it is an 
easy gradient. The country prises gradually ^from ^these Ghats 
towards Bangalore, which is situated in the moitt elevated portion 
of the Mysore plateau, and is 3,031 feet above the sea level. ; 
descent from Bangalore on all sides is perceptible though v^ry 
gradual On the north-west beyond the Chituldroog rapge of 
hills, there is a gradual fall through the broad valley which; lea^ 
to the OTer Timgabhoodra near which is the station of 
(probably the lowest point in MysoreJ, the altitude which alpyo 
the sea is only 1800 feet. To the south-west by jSeringapa&ni, 

Thifll section should ha vo appeared in Chapter 1 , batithe Illysop) Adminiatra^ 
tion Report had not boon recoiYod when that passed through the preei. 
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there is a more marked decent which is abrupUy terminated by 
the Western Range of Ghats comprising in this direction the 
Nilgiri and Ooprg Hills, and further north, the Munjarabad and^ 
Ifugur Ranges. 

The loftiest elevations in Mysore are : — (1.) Sivagunga (about SO 
miles from Bangalore) which reaches the height of 4,400 feet above 
the sea. (2.) ^uudydroog, a doorg about 36 miles from Bangalore 
and 4,700 feet above the level ofthe sea. This bold rocky cliff 
is. in itself a fortress and is further fortified by art. It was one 
of the most trjisted strongholds of Hyder and Tippoo, who used it 
as a place of confinement for prisoners of war, and a precipitous 
rock known ^s Tippuo’s Drop,” from the summit of which Euro- 
pean captives were hurled, is pointed out. To all appearance 
.Nupdydroog even with modern Artillery is impregnable, but it , 
was taken by escalade in 1791 by a British Force belonging to 
Lord Cornwallis's Armj% with the loss of on^ thirty killed and 
wounded. A few European houses are situated on the summit, 
whence the river PennaT takes its rise. (3.) The Bellakalrangam 
Hills (in the Ashtagram Division) which vary in elevation from 
four to five thousand feet. These bills are clothed with rank vege- 
tation, uninhabited, save by a rude jungle tribe known asSoligars. 
(4.) Kuduremukha (in the Nugur Uivision) wbiclns probably the 
highest hill^in Mysore, and is a remarkable land-mark from the 
sea as well as from above and below the ghats. (5.) The Baba 
Budan Mountains in the IJugur Division) which tuke their de^ 
siguation from a Mabomedau saint whose tomb is on one of tlm 
peaks. These hills are inhabited and contain several coffee 
plantations, some of which aie probably the^ldest in Mysore. 

Hivers . — The nrincipal %ivers in Mysori are the following 
The Tuoga and ^hoodra rise in the north-west of Mysore, and 
uniting iorm the 4J^ugabhoodra, which flows northwards and east- 
wards till it joins the Krishna below Kurnool. The banks of the 
Xungablioodra are too high for irrigation purposes. The Kavaree 
rises in Coorg and passes through Mysore in a south-easterly 
directipn^ after receiving the Hemavatee, the Lokapaianee, the 
Shamsha, and the Arkavatee from Hie north, and the Lakshman- 
tirtb^ and the Eapinee from the south. The Kavaree and its tri- 
butkfiea supply numerous irrigation channels* and tanks and 
theit 0iiitse through Mysore is marked by a green fringe of cul- 
tivation. Tedavatee rises near the Bababudan hills, flows due 
^ith a shallow stream and joins the Tungabboodra. The 
PkOnJiiti tha Balar, and Pennar rise in the eastern part of the . 

short course through Mysore their waters are 
deigned And converted into chains of tanks. They become large 
rivebaibefore^hey res^hthesea. None of these rivers are navigable. 
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Forests . — The principal forests are rfouud clothing the sides of 
the western eaouftains. They abound in teak, blackwood and other 
valuable kinds of timber. There are no forests in the Eastern 
Ghats. Sandalwood grows spontaneously throughout the Pr6vince. 

Ees^rvoirs . — There are no natural lakes in Mysore, but there 
are nearly 20,000 artificial reservoirs or tanks, some of which are 
of considerable magnitude. Owing, however, to the undulating 
nature of the country, they are as a rule inferior in size to the 
tanks below the ghats. The largest is the Sulikere Tank in the 
Shimoga District. 

The Climate of Mysore is temperate, but not so healthy as 
might be expected, owing to the prevalence of fever in many lo* 
calities. In the hot season the thermometer ranges^ in the shade 
from 69^ to 87®, and in the cold season it ranges from 59® to 77*. 
The Province is favoured by two monsoons termed respectively 
Mungaro and Hingare. The foi*mer or south-west is considered 
by the natives tiv commence at the end of March or beginning 
of ifpriL But in reality it seldom breakc before the 1st of June, 
and the rain in April and May consists of the thunder showers 
which usher it in. These showers are generally very heavy and 
often fill the tanks before the south-west monsoon arrives. The 
south-west monsoon closes at the end of August, the Hingare or 
north-east monsooh which is also preceded by thupder showers, 
setting in at the beginning of October and generally ceasing about 
the middle of November. Thus, from the close of April to the 
beginning of December, when heavy' dews complete the growth of 
ttie crops, the Province does not remain long unvisited by rain 
in a propitious year. 






RainCJl in Inches ] 872. 



IIIHBIIII 

January to 
May. 

June to Sep- 
tember. 

(X^ober 
to December. 

Total 

Bangalore 

3 

52 

22 

76 

14 

18 


45 

Kolar 

6 

44 

11 

11 

8 

98 

26 

48 

Toomkoor 

2 

94 

21 

75 

6 

86 

81 

5 

Mysore 

6 

76 

14 

46 

6 

6 

26 

88 

Hassan 

4 

24 

18 

8 

11 

11 

38 

dfi 

Shimoga 



52 

98 

5 

82 



Eadoor 

■1 


86 

23 

7 

68 


sM 

Ohituldroog 

s 

m 

9 

14 

6 

46 



Average 

B 

76 

23 

80} 

9. 

57 


Ali 


The term Mysore is a contraction of the jJa- 

hishasura, the buffalo-headed monster, said :^^mve beem^es- 
troyed by £allee, another name for 
lavy deity of the Maharaja's family, atti Whicb 
both in the Palace of Mysore and on the Chathundee^' mil in 
the vicinity of the town. 
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334 . liyiore^ 

The followpg fli*e the priocipal towns in the Province 



Popalatlott. 

Mysore * ... 

Kolar .... ' 

Toomkoor ... 

Hassan 

Sbimoga 

Chitttldroog ... 

» ••• 

57,766 

e,924 

11,170 

6,805 

11,084 

5,812 


The bulk of the population may be conveniently divided under 
Brahmins, Vaisayas, SudraSj Mahrattas and Mahouiedans. 

Brahmins . — The Brahmins are (^Maharatta, Rarivntaka, 
Teloogoo and Dravida, accoiding to the reputed denvaition of their 
ancestors. In respect of doctrine they are divided into three 
schools, yiz., the Smarts, the Madhva and the Srivaislmava. « The 
Sinarta is said to be the oldest sect of the thtee, and its distinctive 
doctrine is pantheism ; while the essential tenet of the Madhvas 
is that the Creator and the creature are essentially and eternally 
different from each other. The Smarths use a horizontal, and 
the Madhva a perpendicular, mark on their foreheads, Ibe 
Madhva also stamp themselves on their arms, head and back 
daily aftOr ablution, with sandalwood paste. The brivaishnava 
school while adopting the more rational doctrine of the two, that 
of the Madhvas, adds that after salvation the creature obtains the 
form of the Creator. This sect which is subdivided into 7ada- 
gale and Tengale is said to have been founded by Ramanuja 
Cliariar, who being persecuted by theCboIa Kings, fled to Mysore 
and settled at Melkote. The Srivaishnavas are dibtinguished by 
a trident mark on thQ. forehead. 

Vaisayaa (commonly called Eom^is) are exclusively ‘eni- 
ployed ou trade and monetary traiieactisns. Like Brahmins, the 
Vaisayas are supposed to be strictly vegetarian k/ their diets and 
to abstain from the use of spirituous liquors. 

Sudras are very numerous, llie principal sects are the 
Vakkaliaars, who are agriculturalists by profession ; the Kurubars 
and QolTai*8, who ore shepherds and herdsmen, the Beders, who 
are huiitsinen, and the Lingayji^ts, who are the worshippers of 
1 5 vara, wear a silver hex in which is their 
suspended by a thread round their neck ; a large numbes of the 
Mysore ryots belong to this class. ^ 

The ilahTuttas and Mahomedans became imturalized in 
Mysore at a ^nlore recent date than ^y of tho castes above 
referred to, andv owe their in^mductiou to foreign inyadem* 
'J'he Mabomedans of Mysom, do not exhibit the energy 
which is posses^d by the dms in Northerji India^ and there 
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is no doubi that since the days of Tippoo, cotitm^ed depression, 
and poverty hiave told greatly on their morale. 

The , prevailing language of the Province is Kanarese; hnl 
Tamil, Teloogpo, Hindustanpe and Maharatta are also s^ken. 
MoMiilmans ordinarily converse in Hiiidustaiiee,. As regards pri- 
mary education, Mysore already compares very favourably with 
other Provinces, as the following statement, which relates to 
1871-72, will shew:-. 



NorHi-Weateni Provinces . 

Centrsl 

Punjab 

Madras 

Oude ... a.. 

British Burma... 

'Mysore ... ♦ 


178»669 1 in 170 

49,085 1 in 164 

.. ^ 72,148 1 in 244 

.. ^ 186,192 1 in 281 

84,664 1 in' 849 

1,976 1 in 1,265 

44,750 1 in 118 


Cooig and Ajmeer. 

Cooiy . — The C^sus, taken in November 1871, shows the fol- 
lowing results 

Itaoes. No, according to the Census. 

Coorgs ... ... ... ... 26,889 

Hindoos ... ... 4 ... ... 128,197 

Mahomeadans ... ... ... 11,804 

Christians ... .# ... 2,410 

Otben 0 ... ... •... 12 

■ e 

Total ... 168,312 

Old Computation ... ... ... 118,689 

increase brought to light ... ... 54,628 

important indigenous tribes which for centuries have 
the relation of masters and slaves are the Coorgs 
and the Holeyas, who together form a comparatively 
di^portioii of the whole population. The other tribes who 
Mysore, Malabar, Wynaapd, Ac., settled 
J? outnumber the aboriginal Coorgs as may be seen 
statemlBiit given alwve of the last census. Tlie 
mvailm^ f^bj|aag6S are Cporg, (which from being a more 
aiMmct wag Aeit reduced to writing by Captain Cole, late Super- 
intenoent. who bgg published a grammar of it) Kauare6e,Ma- 
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l«yalam, Tamy^ Tobloo, and Hindustanee. Of the population 94,454 
were males and 78,858 femalea The only towns of any impor* » 
tance are Mercara, the capitalof Coorganda MUitary 
which the native town i» known as Mahadevapet, and Vii^je^dra- 
pet. Fraserpet, which is the monsoon head quarters oi^ the 
Superintendent, is a town of smaller extent situated on the eastern 
frontier and at tlie foot of the hills on which Mercara staoda 
Ajmeer , — No returns have been published referring to a later 
date "than 1865, when lEhe area was stated at 2,672 square miles 
and the population at 426,268 of whom 269,482 were males 
and 156,7«6 females. The town of Ajmeer had then 34,768 
inhabitants. 


The census of tlffis Piovincewas taken by the Sanitary Com* 
missioper on the night of the 2 1 st February 1 872 at a cost of 
£14,407. Independently of Native States the total area is 
given as 124,943 squai'e miles, and the total populatioC^ as 
16,852,623 souls. The average density is 131 persons pe|[ 
mile, but it varies from a maximum of 29291^3 in Bombay 
city to 1,420 in Thur and Parkur. 'I’he number of houses is 
2,164,388, and the average number of persona^r house is 4*99. 
Tile proportion of inferior Imuses to those of better sort is 
89*66 to 10*34. riie collectorates of Satara, Butn^iri, and 
Khaudesh each return apopulatmn exceeding one million. The 
total populaliuii is made up as foliows ; — 

12,440,660 Hindoos = 76*08 cent, on t^al popnlation. 

2,847,766 Mahomedans =17*41 ^ \ „ 

122,246 Booddhieta - M7 „ „ 

106,138 OhrUtiaus = 0*65 „ „ 

67,116 Fames = 0*41 „ „ » ' 

603,836 Aborigines* = 3*69 „ „ „ 

, 94,879 All others = 0*63 „ „ . 

16,362,623 ^ r 

Sw . — ^There are S.S'l'T.lOO males to 7,808,523 tbo 

proportioa being tis 52 to 48, except iu the Butuaj^iri 
ate, where it is 51-81 female8>to 48*19 males. I*his8tj&||tner^ 
Id owing to the laige number of males who seek m , 

Boioboy city. Tbe percentSge of the total numtW 
Ob tbe entire pupulatiou isl3’6o. I he pro{iprttop‘4f'giM^ In 
total fematea is nearly 'equal to that of boys to totAl amn. 

Oreed-^More than thr«e*fo«rtbs of the <ii0|iitdhU4p ' 
Hiudoos. Their maximum is in Satara, ih^r mittihium in tbt» 


* Such as Bheela, die. 
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tipper Sindh Frontier Districts. The Mahomedans prepon* 
rierat^ in Sindhi and their minimum number is id the Pnpch 
Mahals. Except in Sindh the fioodhists are widely scattered^ 
through ad the collectorates. The Christians ai^ chiefly iu 
Bombay dty and Tannai The Indo-Portuguese and Native 
^ Christians form nearly one-half of the entire Christian popu- 
iatioDi The European Christians are mostly in Bombay city 
and Pooda Cantonment : there 'is not one Native Christian 
returned ^ from Kanara^ Punch Mahals and Thur and Parkjir* 
Two- thirds of .the total Parsee population is in Bombay city alone, 
and ot the remaining thisd one-half is at SUrat city. The abo- 
riginal tribes chiefly in the collectorates of Suruti Ehandesh 
and Nassick. « 

OceupationSi , — ^The agriculturists and non-agriculturists are 
respectively 3,B35,163 and 7,341,514; under the former head are 
entered, (a.) Proprietors and sub-proprietors. ^6.^ Tenants, 
Labourers for wages, whether paid in kind or money. The 
proportion is 34*31 to*65*69. These figures would, however^ 
prowbly be reversed were all those included in the first class 
'whe derive their support indirectly from agriculture, as^ for ins- 
tance, the families of the farmers. 

Boifnbay Island. — ^I'he first Census of Bombay Island Was 
taken on theT Ist February 1864* in the height of the pros- 
perity created by the export of cotton during the 'American Ci- 
vil War.^ The area of lfi*62 square miles was then covered by 
816,562 inhabitants or 42,104 the mile. The inhabited houses 
were thcu 24,206 in nupber. There were reported to be 3'97* 
or nearly four families to each house, and if (lie inhabited out- 
houses be taken mto accofint, there were £0'6 persons to each 
house, and 18*3 to each fiber. As the detailed report of the cen- 
sus of 1872 has •^ot yet (1st May 1874) appeared it is not 
possible, in this volume^ to contrast the results of the two 
enumerations. In Bombay city, with its geographical position 
iu the East and its population of 644,405 persons^ according to the 
census of 1872^ a greater variety of languages is spoken than is nrof 
babi j (o found in any other city of the world. Among the lan- 

4nd dialects more or less naturalised^ there are all those be« 
fongiog to the Province; all those of the Punjab, Nortli- West 
Province and Hmpootana; most of those of the Aryan family 

Orissa ; ail the principal Dravidiau 
Inngiiagei d^.Madriui ; most of the languages of the east coast 
of Africai m the Sowahili, the Somalee^ the Qalla^ &c. ; tbelan<& ‘ 
of Asia contiguous to Indian as the Atabici 
lurkish, Persiaoj Hebreir^ Burmese, Malays Chinese j and a good 
number of the|^£uropc|iu languages, as English and Portugucsei 
Vft. xvai. 
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Bomhayi 



I Ahmed&ugar 


Sholftpooi^ 


Rutoftgiree 


Bombay Oitj 


Punch Unhals 


Bydtmbtd 
Thnr and j^arknr 
Shikar^oor 
Upper Sindh FronUar 



S7»<fil lidlll 


Number per eqoara mile. 











Total Cbr IS liana. 
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SMtmmtaMcntg^Dttailt of PcpuJatim, ire\ hy Ae Cimtut qfi\it Ftbruaty-mi. 
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4iombay, 


A rea^ Vojfulaiion aiid RfvmyA 


tr 


I 

<5 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

g 

»2 

1 

1 

1 

1 Population. 

Chief Totvns, with'Popula- 
tion of each. 

Villages. 

Bombay 

city. 

■ 

22 

644,405 

Bombay ... 644,405 

... 

1 

1 

7 

3, '841 

. - 4 , 

829,637 

Ahmodabad ... 1161373 

Gogo ... 9,671 

Dlmndliuka . . 9,782 

Kanpoor ... 5,796 

Dholara ... 12,468 

Barwala ... 5,813 

Sanand ... 7,229 

Viramgaoi. ... 19,661 

Patri ... 6,820 

xMandal ... 6,774 

Phrantejj ... 8,341 

Morasa . . 7,486 

Dholka ... 20,854 

> 881 

Kaira 

7 

1,^1 

1 

782,733 

r 

Mehme^abad ... 8,065 

Kaira ... 12,681 

Ner.^ad ... 24,651 

Mahuda ... 9,884 

Umrcth . . 13,954 

Anand ... 8,778 

Dakor ... 7,740 

BordilO .,. 12,214 

Kaparvajo li>. 18,982 

Chaklali .... 7,081 

Samarkha x . 5,231 

Sara ... 5,218^ 

Od ... 8 428 

■ 6di 

Poneli Mabala 

IS 

K 

r*® 1 

1,731 

240,743 

God^ra ... 10,680 

SoM ... 11.478 

i.ir* 

< 

Broach. 

e 

1 

1,868 

850,822 

Broach 86,982 

Amod ... 6,125 

Jambuaar ... JL4^24 

Ankleahwar ... 9,414 

Oojara ... 5,280 

^ 425 



















Magistrates. 


48 


Revenue.' 

Lund. 

dross. 

Rs. 

2.31,808 

Ri 

14,82;869 

*^20,79,442 

• 

26,24^1 




11 ‘60 85 860 1,24,033 2,65,229 3,21,477 


17 , 416 77,662 26,69,869 31,89,726 
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Umihay, 


Area^ P<iputdtim diui Revenui 



Chief Td'wtis; 'vrith Pepnla- 
tion of each. 


Surat 

Balsar 

Randai ^ 


Amainor 

Parola 

Erandol 

Dharangaon 

Bhargaon 

Nandarbar' 

Chopra 

Sanaa 

Yawal 

Faiapoor 

Raver 

Bhosawal 

Nusirabad 

Jalgoan 

Nor 

Jamnor 

SindurUi 

Borwad 

Taloda 

Bhirpoor 

Rukadli 


Nasik 

Sinar 

Maligaon 

Yeola 

Viuchur 

Chandor 


TanUA ... 14,290 

EUian ... 19,804 

BhewndY (ttiiiraDdi)I1^7 
Panirel ... 10,880 

Btfadom ... 7,997 

Biabim ... 7,188 

Agaai ... 5,097 

Una ... 8,M 

Bueela ... 5,998 



... 1 * 7,149 
... 11,815 
*.. 10,280 


• The Coart 
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of the Northern Division. — (Continued.) 




Maximum distance. 

o 

o 

§ 



5 

Revenue. 


CWil Judges 

Magistrates. 

& 

& 

o 

> 

< 

# 

Police. 

Cost of 
Police. 

Land. 

a 

Gross. 


6 

30 

* 70 

or. 

773 

R.. 

94,022 

R«. 

29,16,819 

Rs> 

37,89,093 


33 

1 

49 

no 


1,012 

. 

2,85,071 

i 

39,00,015 

1 

50,13,005 


8 

30 

200 

*133 

II 

721 

Ki 

1,23,419 

14,91,318 

20,00,946 


1 

... 


... 

804 

1,27,079 

14,50,000 

21,25,000 

» 



*• »t TanoA. 
Voi. XVIII. 
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Bombay, 


Area, Population and Pevenue 


4i 

o 

c 

t: 





•£ 







09 

S 

% 

oS 

rS 

$ 

♦ 

Chief towns, with Popnla* 1 


► 

*43 

U 

dl 

1 

13 

1 

si 

tion of eachk 


•4 

1 

1 

H 

!• 

i 



I 





Rewadanda 

5,910 

■ 

i 

5 

1,482 


Alibhag 

Pen 

5,473 

6,614 

H 

& 




Mhar^ 

6,631 

■ 











Ahmednuggur 

82,841 


•; 




Sauganmer 

9,978 


1) 




Pathardi 

7,117 


1 

a 

,«.6« 

773,938 

Kharda 

Srigonda 

6,899 

6,175 

■ 1,370 

1 




Bhingarb, 

5,752 






Karjat ^ 

5,535 






Sbnai 

5,254 






Poona 

90,436 

T 





Juner 

10,298 






Indapoot 

Khed 

7,740 


i 

o 
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8 

4,983' 

907,236 

Sasur 

6,416 

K i;2oa 

s 



Talegoon Dabhade 

5,040 





Talegaon (Kasha) 

6,647 






Utar 

6,291 






Gbornadi 

5,049 

■1 ' 





Satara 

24,484 

■y 



‘ 


Waij 

11,062 


i 


' 


Karar / .. 

Tasgara 

11,410 


S 

13 

5,878 

1,116,060 

10,528 

i 1,420’ 

A 


Asbta .i 

9,896 





Urnn *... 

8,390 



1 



Raimatpoor 

7,168 

fmm 

1 




Rntnagiri 

10,614 





Rajapoot 

5,368 





Mai wan 

13,965 


t 

8 

3,789 

1,019,186 

Vingnrla 

14,^96 

» t,8>7i 

1 



Chiplnii 

6,071 





Masuri t«. 

7,308 

>• 





Harnt ... 

6,198 

1 

\ 

1 



Sbolapoor 

58,408 


• 




Barsi 

16,660 


i 

6 

8,899 

662,086 

Pandbarpoot ... 

Karkand 

16,275 

7,671 

^ 647 

1 

4 

Vairag 

7,882 


1 




Karznalft 

6,759 






Madba 

5,254 
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Somhay, 


Area^ Population and Revinua 


938,750 


986,037 


Chief Towns, with Popula- 
tion in each. 

Bagalkot 

14,002 1 

Bijapoor 

12,935 

Gulat^arh 

10,674 

llkal 

ie,io7 

Gajandragurh 

7,666 

Taiikot 

7,469 

Korur 

7,096 

Ealadgee 

6,591 

Mangoli 

6,()88 

4 iningurh 

7,ai4 

Ilungundi^ 

6,296 J 

Bolgaum 

26,947 ^ 

Do. Cantonment, 

5,380 

Hongal 

9,001 

Kitur 

7,166 

Nundigur 

6,748 

Chikodi 

6,184 

Sadalgi 

6,668 

Nopani 

9,871 

Sankeshwar 

8,905 

Hukori 

6,864 

Sawadati 

, 8,180 

ManauU 

6,282 

Murgo’ 

7,181 

Gokak 4*' 

12,612 

Athani *■ 

11,588 

Yomkanmardi 

6,296 

KanganoU 

6,148 J 

Dharwar 

27,186 "1 

Habli... 

6,488 

Hubli... 

37,961 

Navalgund 

9,578 

Nargund 

9,931 

Annigeri ^ 

7,098 

Shelawadi " ... 

5,220 

Gadak 

10,819 

Betigeri 

8,716 

. Kartakoti 

5,901 

Ulalgund 

* 6,844 

t Bankapoor 

6,268 

1 Havert 

5,465 

1 Ranibanur 

11,628 

1 Ran ... 

5,251 1 

Xaregal . 

61^32 J 



Population and Pevenue 




Thur and Ptirknr. Karrachee.j Hyderabad. Sbikai^Kwr. U^r^Sindh Kanara. Exeentive Dietrict. 
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Bombay, 


Area^ PcpulaUton and Be^enUo 



12,729 


180,761 Umarkot 


1,760 
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Bymhay. 


LangvAgc8,i — The name of the Maraiha country U in Sanskrit 
Maharashtra. Txpo meanings have been assigned to this designa- 
tion. The Bfrst of these, which is etymologically unolyectionahle^ 
is the * Great Country.’ Of tfie origin of this name, supposing 
it to be correct, suthcient historical or geographical reasons do 
not seem to be yet forthcoming. The second meaning^proposed 
is the ‘Country of the Makars** the representatives of whom are 
to be found, now generally in a depressed condition, in every 
village of the country. The Marathee is the nearest to the 
Sanskrit of all the Indian vernaculars. Its boundary line on the 
west extends along the coast, from the Portuguese territory of 
Daman on the north to the Portugicese territories of Goa on 
the south, where tlie Konicanee an allied Atyan tongue, 
commences. 

The largest tribe of the Maratha people is that of the Kunbis 
corresponding with the Gujarati Kulaiibis or cultivators. They 
are called MaraihOiR by way of distinction. Some of their oldest 
and highest families (as that of Shivaji, the founder of the Mara- 
tha Empire,) hold themselves to be descended of Kshatriyas or 
Rajpoots; and though they eat with the cultivating Marathas, 
they do not intermarry with them. All the Marabhas, however, 
are vie>ved by the Brahmans as Shudras, though of old cultiva- 
tion was one of th^ duties of the Aryan Vaishyas, the other be- 
ing that of merchandise. With' the Marathas are assSciated vari- 
ous artizao, working, and pastoral classes, whom they reckon below 
themselves, but closely contiguous tp them as belonging to their 
own race. Some of these classes, however, asithe Parhhua, gold- 
smiths, etc,, have the Aryan physiognomy pretty distinctly marked 
in them. The Ma^athas acknowledge altogether considerably 
upwards of two hundR^d castes (son^times >^th various sub- 
divisions, . neither eating nor inlarir.avrying with one another). 
Of these, at least 34 claim to belong to the Brcki^.manhood. 

The Wild THhes or ‘Aborigines- (so called) of the Maratha 
Country, and of the Bombay Presidency in general, are the 
Bhillas, the Nayakadas, or Naikras, and the Oondaa. The 
Intermingled and Isolated Trib^ are Kulis or Kolis, of many 
divisions, the Dhudias, the Ghaudharis, the Waralis^ the 
Katkaris or Katodis (makers of catechu), the Dubalas and the 
R^mushis or Bedars who are principally |aund on ihe eastern 
spurs of the Ghats south of Poona. The^Depressed Tribes, ftist 
rising under the British Government in social impdrtance are the 
Mahars already alluded to, and the Maugs, the Matangs \ot the 
Sanskrit bobks. The Wandering Tribes and Classes are numer- 
ous, comprehending not ineiely ^ligiotis Devotees and Pilgrims 
recognized in the othef provinces of India, but some who are 
peculiar to this Presidency, as the Manabhav/^ and the devotees 
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of local gods and temples^ to which frequently tliey have been 
devoted at their birth by their parents ; mendicants, who solicit 
alms in the names of particular gods, assuming vari9us disguises 
and practising numerous tricks, quackeries, and deceptions^ 
showmen and actors of great variety ; wandering artisans and 
labourers of olden tribes, now nearly extinct, as the Vadaras 
(Odras), Bddars and Kaikadis ( Kaikatyas). 

The Castes which are found in the districts in which the Kon^ 
Jcani appears do not much differ from those of the Kauarese coun- 
try under which they should be noticed, except, perhaps, in the 
case of the Brahmans. The Konkani Brahmans are to be distin^* 
guisbed from the Konkanasihas of the Maratha country. They 
have to agr^t extent secularized themselves and are Sarasvatas> 
of kin to the Shenavis. With them are associated the Huba 
Brahmans, holding land near Karvvar originally received from 
flainas, who have not 3 ^et abandoned agriculture either in that 
part of the country or the Karnalik, giving tj^niselves, IjowCvei'i 
principally to trade, and using the Kerala Grantha character for 
their accounts and books. 

The Ooojaratee language, which is supposed to be spoken by 
six or seven millions of people, is that of the province of Goojarat, 
comprehending both its peninsular provinces, now called Ka- 
thiawar by the Maratbas and English, of old known as Saumah- 
tra, the ‘cdlmtry of the tiauras^ (a name indicating an early 
Aryan connexion), and the continental provinces more especially 
denominated Ooojarat or Qurjarastra. There is no province of 
India in which the Brahman Castes are more numerous and 
varied than in Ooojarat. By their own fraternities they are 
reckoned at eighty -four ; but their lists w^en examined, com- 
pared, and combmed, giv8 us no fewer than 160 of the priestjy 
castes, recognizi^ for themselves various local distinctions. 
Of these eleveif belong to the Audichyaa or ‘Northerners'; 
eleven to the Nagaras consociated in connexion with the prin- 
cipal towns of the Hindoo Kajas who reigned at Anhilavada 
Pattan (still remarkable for their administrative ability in the Na- 
tive States). The tongue-land of Kuchh is distinctively marked 
by its natural boundaries on all our maps. It contains a popu- 
lation ^ which in round numbers may be stated at half a milliou 
of souls. Its provincial language is nearly identical with the 
pindhee spoken on the lower banks of the Indus, from which the 
immigration of population into Kuchh seems principally to 
have taken place. The Kuchhee is now but little used in any 
form in. literature or business. The Sindhee in its Hindoo ele^- 
ment is of the Aryan family, and is not yet veiy remote from 
the Sanskrit^ though it is mgre so than the Marathee and Goo- 
jaratee and some of the other noi-thern languages of India. Large 
infusions have been liade into it. throiiorh conouest and immiora. 

Vot. XVlIl. 
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tions, of Arabic and Persian words, winch are more apt>lied to Com- 
mon objects by ^he people than is done elsewhere in the country 
in similar Sircumstances. The dialect of Upper differs from 
that of Lower Sindh, and that of the valleys from that of the 
Beloochee and other border hills and mountains. The moat in- 
teresting philological fact connected with Sindhee is the discovery 
in it, as spoken by the mountaineer Brahuis (well known as 
horsedealera in the west and south of India), of a copious and de- 
finite Dravidian element, cognate with the Kanarese, Teloogoo, Ta- 
mil, &c. The boundaries of the Dravidian tongue, Kanarese, may 
be designated by a line drawn from Sadashivagaidh, on the Ma- 
labar Coast, to the westward of Ohare^ar, Belgaum, and Hukeri. 
The Karnatika Brahmans in general have not in giodern times 
been remarkable for learning, on which account, perhaps, the 
Lingayats (forming a comparatively lately instituted Shaiva 
sect)^ have made great progress in the territories with which 
they are most intirpately connected. The great majority of them 
follow secular pursuits. 

British Burma. 

A Report of the special census of this Province taken in 1872 and 
the Administration Report for 1872-73 have not yet(7th May 1874) 
appeared. But the regular returns furnished by the revenue col- 
lectors for the Capitation Tax supply what is equivalent to an 
annual census. In 1871-72 the population was 2,562,328 souls, 
against 2,491,736 souls in the year 1870-71, being an increase of 
70.587 souls, or 2*8 per cent. This iucrease is partly due to na- 
tural causes and partly to immigration. The following statement 
shows the steady iucrease that lias taken place in the popul^ion 
of the Province dusing the past 10 years; — 


Yoara. 

u 

Population. 

Incroaso^ 
ia uombers.'' 

Per cent. 

1861-62 

1,807,897 


... 

1862.6S 

... 2,020,634 

122,737 

64 

1868-64 

2,092,041 

71,407 

8*5 

1864-65 

... 2,196,180 

104,189 

60 

1868-66 

2,278,049 

76,869 

85 

1866-67 

2,830,458' 

2,892,312 

57,404 

2-5 

1867-68 

61,859 

8*5 

1868-69 

... 2^95,985 

8,678 

0*11 

1869-70 

... 2,468,484 

67,499 

8*8 

1870-71 

2,491,736 

28,752 

1*16 

1871-72 

2,562,828 

70,587 

2-S 

1872-78 

... 

... 

3-45 ^ 


Of the toUl population 848,801 were adult males, aiid 709»37d 
adult females. Of children abeve 12 years of age, were 
472,129 boys, and 445,518 girls. The greater part ^,uie popn- 
lation are Booilhists ; there were 267,752 aborigines: ' Tbeee are 
the Karens, Khyens, and other mid tribes wbo inhabit the For- 
ests and Hills. There were 1,337 Europ^ns, and 5,192 East 
Indians. Hindoos and Mahomedans numberql 86,427 and 82,002, 
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respectively. The majority of the Mahomedans the descea- 
daets of Mahomedan fathers and Burmese mothers. •There were 
75,690 emigrants, and 97,079 immigrants during the year. There 
were 1,138 masonry houses in the Province, and 527,274 houses % 
of ail other kinds, giving an average on tlie total population of 
4^8 aouls to each ; such buildings are not suited to a damp climate 
like that of Burma where it is essential that a house should be 
raised off the ground. The population of the three Divisions of 
the Province as compared with that in 1870-71, was as follows;-— 

1870-71. 1871-72. 

Arakan ... ... ... 452,025 461,186 

Pegu #... ... . ... 1,467,894 1,624,422 

Tenasserim ... ... 570,947 676,765 1 

In 1872-7S the number of adults assessed for the Capitation 
Tax was 575,09T yielding £234,568 against 556,035 in the pre- 
ceding year, an increase of 19,062 persons or 3*45 per cent The 
increment in Arakan was 2,176 persons and Bs. 9,804, each dis- 
trict showing a fair improvement; in Pegu 11,8'S6 persons and Rs. 
48,631, Rangoon and l%ayet showing a large increment, and the 
other districts a fair average ; and iu Tenasserim 5,530 persona 
and Bs. 17,707— a satisfactory increase having taken place in 
each district 

The rate of land-tax per acre in 1868*69 was Rs. 1-9-5, and in 
1872-73 Rs.« 1-9-11. This is supplemented 6y the duty on the 
export of rice, the groat staple of the country. It is the great 
object of the Administration to make the charges on land as light 
as possible. Each district* with one or two slight exceptions, 
shows an improvement in the five years, but some in a much 
greater degree than others, as will be seen from the following 
percentages : — • 


Akyab ^ 

Northern Arakan 
Kamree 
Sandowaj 
Rangoon 
Batsein 
Henzada 
Broaie 
Thayat 
Tonikgoo 
fShwe-gyeen 
Amherst 
XavoY 
.Itogtii 


(increase) 


(decrease) 
(incroaso) . 


per cent. 
6-27 
20-90 
13-44 
8-33 
29-04 
6*03 
12*48 
8*09 
2*58 
•78 
24*91 
19*10 
8*27 
^4*76 


(increase) 


(decrease) 

(increase) 


novenue 
per cent. 
6*85 
24*46 
1701 
6*21 
2905 
4*82 
12*85 
2'56 
2*80 
1*64 
9207 
1908 
1*29 
16*60 


At the close of 1873-74 the prevalence of Famine in a portion 
of Bengal led the Government of India to appoint a Superin- 
tendent of Slate Emigration to British Burma Up to the end of 
April J874 only 2,541 emigrants had left for Rangoon and Moul- 
mein under the new :jiiles. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE FEUDATORY STATES. 

The Foreign Department of the Government of India directt 
ly supervises all the Feudatory States except those in Madras and 
Bombay, which it only indirectly controls through the Governors 
of these Provinces. The number of Chiefs in all India who receiv- 
ed Patents from Lord Canning after the Mutinji^as being entitled 
tp draw the revenue of and administer their own territoriel, sub- 
ject to a small tribute to the Viceroy, is 153. The names of those 
who are Mussulmans appear in italics, the rest are Hindoos 


Fei^datorv, Place. 

Ajeygarh Raja* ... Bundlecuud. 

AkulHote Raj a , , . Satara. 

Alipoora Jagheerdar Bundlecund. 

RaBsda Chief ... Surat. 

Ranswara Chief ... Rajpootana. 
Baonee Navoab Central India. 

Eeejah Chief ... Punjab. 

Behree Jagheerdar ... Bunlleound. 
Behnt Jagheerdar ... Bundlocund. 
Belaspore Chief ... Punjab. 

Benares Maharaja ... Benares. 

Beronda Raja ... Bundleound. 
Bhaghnl Chief ... Punjab. 

Bhopal Begnni ... Central India. 
Bhownuggur ^ief ... Kattiawar. 
Bhughat Chief ... Punjab. 

Bhujjee Chief ... Punjab, 
Bhurtpore Maharaja Rajpootana. 
Bijawur Raja ... Bundlocund. 
Bijna Chief ... Bundlecund, 

Bikaneer Maharaja Rajpootana. 

Boqndee Raja ... Rajpootana. 
Buslun Chief Punjab. * 

BanganpullyJagheoP ^ 

dar A.. Madras. 

Bnssahir Chief Jt Punjab. 
BnstarRiUah ..i Contra! ProTinoe. 
Callinjer Chobeys, six Bundlocund. 
Cawhay Nawab ... Bombay. 
Ohirkaree Raja ... Central India. 
Chuniha Ohiei ... Punjab. 
Chutterpore Baja ... Bundlocund. 
Gochin Raja ... Cochin. 

Geo^ Behiur Raja ... BengaL 
Otttlaek lMfatatiX7 
^ChiefSjjfajfaia Orisla. 

Pewast Chief Central India. 

PhaiM €%ief Punjab. 

P^Chial Central India. 

D^lepoM.BMa Rajpootana. 

Dhoorwye Chief Bundlecund. 

Phnmpora Chief Surat. 

P^Nawab Punjab. 

Boongurpore Chief Rajpootana. 


Feudatory, Place. 

Dufflay Jagheerdar of 
Jhtttt ... Satara, 

Durkote Chief ... Punjab. 

Duttia Raja ... Bundlecund. 

Edur Chief ... Ooozerat, 

Furreodkote Rgja ... Punjab, 

Oero'dvlee Jagheerdar Bundlecund. 
Ghurwal Raja ... N. W. Provinces. 
Qourihar Jagheerdar Bundlecund. 
Ouikwar Baroda. 

Holkar ... Central India, 

Jessulmero Chief ... Rajpootana. 
Joyporo Maharaja ... Rajpootana. 
Jhallawar Rana ... Satara. 

'Jhoond Raja ... Punjab. 

Jignoe Jaghoordar ... Bundlecund. 
Joobul Chief ... Punjab. 
Joonagurh Nawab ... 'Bombay. 
Joudhpore Chief Rajpootana. 

Jowra Nawah ... Central India, 
Jussoo Jaghoordar ... Bundlocund, 
Knrondo Rajia ... Con ti*al Province^ 
KaHhmerosMaharaja Punjab, 

Keonthul Chief ... Punjab. 

Kerowlie Chief ,„ Rajpootana. 
KbulHoa Chief ... Punjab. 
KiBhengur Chief ... Rajpootana, 
Kolhapore Raja Kolhapore, 

Koomharaon Chief Punjab. 

Koonhiar Chief Punjab. 

Kotah Chief Rajpootana, 

Kothur Chiof Punjab. 

Kothee Jagheerdar, Bondleeund, 

Kunny Dhana Jagh- 
eerdar ... Bundleound* 

Kuppoorthnlla Raja Punjab, 

Kutoh Chief ... Qoozorat, 

Logassie Jagheerdar Bundlecund, 
Loharoo Kav>ab ... Punjab. 

Makraie Chief ... Central P^vlaoda, 
Maler Kotla Nawab Punjab. 

Moodhole Chief ... Soutbam Mah« 
ratta Country, 

Mundee Chiof ... Paojab. 



I5ff. 


Feudatory Statee, 


Feudatory . ' 
Mnngul Chief 
Myhere Chief 
My long Chief • ... 
Mysore Maharaja ... 
Nabha Raja 
Nagoda Chief 
Nahum Chief 
Nala|gurh Chief 
Nimbalkur Jagheer^f 
dar of Pulton .,. 
J^izan^ of Hydera- 
bad 

Nowanuggur Chief ... 
Nyagaon Behai Ja- 
gheerdar 

Oodeyporo Maharaja 
Paharoo Chief 
Piihlunpore Dewan.,. 
Patovodee Nauxd) ... 
Pertabgurh Raja ... 
Poodooootta Chief ... 
Punnah Raja 
Punt Pritheo Nidhee 
Punt Suchoo 
Puttiala Maharaja ... 
Patwurdhuna, Jive ... 


Place* 

Punjab. 

, ^Bundieound, 
Punjab. 
Mysore. 
Punjab, 
^undlecund, 
Punjab. 
Punjab. 


,Satara. 

Hyderabad. 

Kattiwar. 


I FewkUary. 
Radhunj^e Naufob 
Rajpeepla Chief .,. 
Ramdroog Chief ... 

Rampore Nawab ... 
Rewah Raja 
Sawunt Waree Chief 
Serohoe Chief 
Shapoora Raja 
^iudia Maharaja ,. 
Sirdar Shumshere 
SingSindhanwal ... 
Sohawul Chief 
Socket Chief 
Sucheen Vawah 
Sumpthur Raja 
Sundoor Chief 
Sureoa Chief 
Tohree Chief 


Tej Sing 
Tank Nawab 
Toroe Chief 
Trayancoro 

j» 

Turoch Chief 
Ulwur Chief 


Mahara* 


Place* 

Bombay. 

Rewa Kanta. 
Southern Mah- 
rattaCoun^. 
Bobilound. 
Bnndleound. 
Sawunt Waree. 
Kajpootana. 

N. W. ProyinoOt 
IlCenWai India. 

Punjab. 

Bundleeund. 

Punjab, 

Bombay. 

Bt^dleound. 

Madras. 

Punjab. » 

Bundleeund. 

Bundleeund. 

Kajpootana. 

Bundleeund. 


Travanoore. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 


Bundleeund. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundleeund. 

Bombay. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Madras. 

Bf^dlecund. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

Punjab. 

Southern Mah-| 
ratta Coimtry. 

Besides these there are several great landholders and pen- 
sioners. The latest^ statistical and political informationi regard- 
ing the Native Ch'iefs is given iu the sections tbder each 
Province to which they belong 

In the year 1872-73 the cost of the Political .igencies in the 
various States was £393,867, in addition to the expense of the 
military force there. The allowances and assignments out of 
the revenues of India to Native Chiefs, moreover, amounted to 
il,749,S90, of which^j^l 9,336 was paidHo the Maharaja Dhuleep 
Singh in England. Towards this very eon&iderSble expenditure 
from the revenues of the rest of India the Feud^tlry States paid 
only £741,465 as tribute. 

Detailed Account of Tributes and Contributions from Native States 
for the year ended 3lst at arch 1873. 


India, Gbnbkal and Pqmticau 
Tributo froan Odoyporo 
„ Banawara 
„ Hoongurporo 
„ Jodbpoor 
„ Jeypoor 
„ Kotah 
„ Boondee 
„ Jhallawar 
„ Amjoorah 
„ Eiloheepoor 
„ RuliAm 
„ Holkar 
„ Smaua 
5, Slrohoo 

Carried ovor 



£ 


£ 





1 

t 



.. 


j 

j 
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i)ttailed Aeemnt of Triiutet and Contributione from Jfdiive Stoke for 
** tiheyear ended 31s< March ltt73; — (Ooutiaued.) 

A 


India, Gsnxbal and Politic AL.—-C otinued; £ 

Brought forward ... .i. 

Nizam’g QoTormnent on account of Mah- 

ratta Ohouth ... 

Oonhribution of BhOpal towards cost of 

Bhopal ... 

@ontbu. towards cost of United Malwa 
Contgt. : — Prom Holkar ... ... 23,81 

f, Dewas ... ... 2,00 

. Jowrah ... •^ ... 12,77 

Contbn. of Odo 3 rpoor towards costs of 
Mhairwara Battn. 

Contbn. of Jodhpoor towards cost of Brin- ' 

, poora Irr. Force ... ... I 

Contbn. of Kotah towards cost of Dooloo i 
Irr. Force ... ... | 

Contributions towards co|t of Malwa 
j^eel Corps:— From Dhar ... ... I 

„ Jobooah ... ... I 

^ Borwanoo ... 

Contribution ftom AHraj poor ... | 

„ ,1 Ainjoerah 

Fees on succeisions : — « 

From Jagirdar of Tiraon ^ndoro) on tho 
accession in 1872 of Chauboy Chat* 
torbhoj, Ist instalment ... 

I^om Jagirdar of Behut (Indore) * 

From Jagirdar of Jigni (Indore) on the 
accession in 1871 of Lukshman Singh 


CeNTBAL ^OTINCE. 

Tributes from Petty States 

Nobth-Wesv|^ PaoviNCEH. 
Tributes from variotS Petty States 
Fees on Successions: — 

From Tehree State In Kumaon on acces- 
sion in 1872 of Pertab Sah 


Punjab. 

Tributes from Sokeith 
„ Mnndee 

„ Kupoorthulia ... 

^ Chumba 

^ fj Various Petty States 

Fees on Snceessions: — ' 

From Chnmba State on accession of 
Baja Qopaul Singh 


Carried over 



302,485 
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Dttaihd Accomt of Trihum and Contributions from Natim States 
the year ended 31st March 1873.— (Ooutiijoed.) 


Madras 
Brought forward 
Tribute from Trayanoore 
Contribution from Mysore for the main- 
tenance within Mysore territory of a sub- 
sidiary British Force 
Contribution from Trayancoro 
Contribution from Cochin for the main- 
tenance of a Battalion of Natiye Infan- 
try ... 

Bombay. 

Tribute from Katty war 
„ Joonaghur 

ff Ballasinore 

Durumpoor 

,y Loonawara ^ ... 

„ Various potty States 

Subsidy frottt the Kutch Government ..4 
Contribution from Jagirdars for Southern 
Mahratta Horse 
Fees on successions-— 

Amount of fine reodVered from Chief of 
Sawunt Warco 


Total, Tributes) Ac. £ 


£ 

302,m 


246>000 

1,832 


268 ) 882 . 


846,648 


92)887 

741,465 


‘ — ^ i ^ I 

iiccotiiit 0/ Charges of J^oluioai Agencus and other Foreign Sertioei 
for the year ended March 1S78 


POLITIOAG AGENCIF.S. 

iRDlA—GaNKBAL^AND POLITICAL. 
Residents and Folitioai Agents, Ac., at Fofrotgti 
Courts t Salaries 
Establishments 
Contingent Chargee 

Durbar Presents and Allowances to Vakeels, Ac. ... 

Special Political Charges 

Saisian Mission 

Varkund Expedition 

Entertainment of Enyoye and Chiefs ... 

Sundry Items 

Central Province. 

Dnrbar Presents 

B||4Tish Burma. ^ 

Political Agents ! Sidaries 
Establishments and Ohargofi 
Dorbar Presents ..... 

Charges on account of State Prisoners ... 

MlecSIsneous 

Carried oyer 




£ 

£ 

117, OM 

i 

, MS 



1M;973 






Tolitud ettaUitlmmtt. 



Aeeowit of Chnrgu of Pdi^eal Jgenoiei and other I%re^ Services 
for the Year ended Ziei March J 873.— (Confined.) 


Bkvogitt forward 

POLITICAL AOENCIES.-.^Cui^4i»W.) 

, Bismoal. 

Polities t EstabHshnieiitti and Coatingont Chargea 
'Oarmw* Hilfa Eapeditions 
|>ttrb9r Pteaonta and ABoantn^ Uh Vakoek^ Na- 
tives ef rank, fto. 

Nosm-WKSTEBic Pkovimces. 

Salaries of Political Agents, 

Establishments 
Contingent C^rgea . J 

Charges on account of State Prisoners 
Sundry Items 

PirifjAR 

Salaries of Political Agsoti, Ac. 

Estahlishtnenis and Cliarges 
Payments for guarding Uill Passes 
Durbar Presents 

EBieHainmeBi of Envoys and Chiefs 
Subsidy to Ameer of Cabool « 

Sundry Ekponsvs at Frontier Posts 

MAlUIAii. 

Residents and Agon U at Foreign Courts: Salaries 
Establishiuonts and Contingont Charges . 

Charges on aiscouut of State Prisoners t 
Sundry items 

Bombay. 

Residents and Agents at Foroign/yourts : Sabtrioa 
^tablishments and Cbntingent Charges 
Subsidy to the Khan of Khelat ^ 

Entertainment of Envoysand Chiefs ... 

Durbar Presonts 

Travelling Alb»wRtwi»» ... > 

Debt of liis liighin^ Sj'ud Tgprkeo- ruiiiittcd 
Sundry Items 


870 

7,881 

2,848 


£ 

lu6,872 


8^182 

1,302 

520 

2,980 


2,442 

><;7i> 

2>)0 

2,081 

8,0M 

2<M>00 

0,112 


5,504 

4»788 

175 

121 


10,550 


8,20a 


54,174 

91.558 

15,000 

2 , 740 - 

8,79.8' 

5,070 

2,28A 

10,181 


Total in India 
CirsRr;R8 in E!RGf.AiiiA 

Faymeataas in Homo ibecouots ... 

Total Political Agencies ^ 


86J0I1 


10,588 


120^810 


180,702 


848,784 

6QM» 


mfni7 


Th. MMt toportut AgeneiM mmlntoiiied w. tbew ; tb«. wUr, of the Bon- 
. Mit or Amt Ming noted .gtdiiitMeli. - * ' 

Under InaUt—Hi^ (Xl,800^ Owdior (£$,400), HydenMd (a,iM)0X Indor* 

(jeM00j,VepJ^^). 

Vnder btttdi BubA—Sm^T <£ 2.400), BhNM 

Under MuntlifW.itwrn Pwrinco— B*jj>ooUn* (£5^00), S2»,w«r (£8,00<^, Jey- 


po(e(;CS, 400 ),lhrw.r(£ 2 ,tt) 0 ),Bai>dkkiiiid(£t,» 00 > 

Unte M.dk«^Trwr.iieeie «id Gi>cbiaX£Mdi>). 

Und* BoitaMy— Ksttywer (£8,24»X Outoh (£1,920), Aden (£3i«00> Buetto 
(£ 8 , 000 ), PoniMt Gulf (£ 9 , 880 ). 

Tofc XTJIL y 
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Fet{datori/ Slates- 


Account of AU iwuneefi and A!‘itignmmls under TrmtitS and Engage 


vLLOWANOES AND ASSIGNMENTS UNDER TREATIES| 

AND KNGA(iEMENTS. 

Ini»ia— Gkneiul and Political. 

PonKion of W’nj'nl AU Shall, of Oiulh ... 1 120,000 

Portion of J *<* 11.41011 of Maharaja Dhuloop Singh ]»aid in India | 1,200 

Ponmon to Ali Bahadoor, ox-Nawab of Banda, (dio<l 14th 
AugUHt 

StipcinlH uiul Extra Allowanws, drc., to HU Hig 1/11048 Prince 
tOiohiin Mahomod, aon 01 the lato Tippoo Sultan (died 
1 1 til August lti72) ... 

IViiMioii gvaiiLiul to Nawab Ikbal-ud-dowlah, a moniber of 
ilio hito R<\val family of Otidh, for life, for kui to the 
Britiah IluvCMnnient ... ... ... i 8,000 

Peimiuua to the Katnily of tin* ex- Raja of Coorg ... I .442 

OoinpeuHaiion to ll<»lir’r tor \ share of Heveuuo of Pergiin- 
uah Kealui Kov l*atau xshifii was made over to tliu Bi>on- 
deo StaUi ill IHIH ... ... * ... 2,^>48 

Pagoda and .^^o.s<luo A!lowan(‘»»H in Coorg ... ... 1,389 

Pwiaiona oxceodiiig Us. por annum, ^ut n«*t exceeding | 

Um. 20,000 per aim u»i ... ... ... 13,949 

PouHieimnot oxceoding Us. 5,'MK) per annum ... ... ; 19,114 

MiBctdlaiiooUH ... ... ... ... i 822 

Total -India Goivn-nl aii'l^Pulit leal X 

Olhh. 

TfriUu viol anti I'»i}fh:al Iktmgns. 

Nawab Malka .Jenaii, lor liio, alWwHiioe.of fonuor Chmun- 
lurut continued ... ... ^ . '■ 

Na^^ ab Siihiiu lloguiu ditto 

Moosamut DonlMi Nu i^ib Bahadoor lor 1R«?< Ht- d? v . 

Bulith*al Poiisi.m^ not e.xc^eding Rs. 20, IK*- Md- ^ ' 

PoiiNioiW not cxoeeiiing R^i. 6, IKK) per Aunwt ^ i • . V? 

3 h 8 oellanoou 8 ... ... - ' — 


Central Province. 

SuHtanik Gond U ija, for iii«\ allowance of 
.inuaojoc Rao Bhonsla Raja Bahadur, 

und iho widows of th<^ lato Ruler ... | Members of tlie 
Uurrcea Baoc Sahiba ... k Bhonala family, 

Trimbukjeo Nairn Aooher Rao ... j the peneioiiB arc 

Anuutla Baoo Sahilm ... ... I for liXo ... 

lehwant Rao Goojur ... ...J * 

Pousioua exceodiiig Ra. .^, 000 , but not exceeding Rs. 20,600 
per attunni ... ... ••• 

Pouaioua uoi •exceeding Us. 5,000 per annum ... 

Total Central Provinoe ... '£ 
Carried over 


107,099 


07,908 


9 ;o 6 o 
! 4.500 
i 1,000 
I 4,500 1 
[ 4,464 ! 

^ 7,748 ! 
32,159 I 



74,055 

|«K>,752, 



Allowances to Chiefs. 


m 


merits for Vie year ended Z\st March 1H73* — 


Brought foi^ward ... ^ 

ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS. j 

BKNajtL. 

Stipends and Allowances of the SizaniuU ^ 

jflis Higlm(M8 the Nawab Nizanrs Porsoaal Allowaii('t> i 
Manneo and Bahoo Beguiu*s Establiahuioatg ... ! 

Syed Azini Ali Khan ... ... .. i 

Kais^uLniasa Bogtini (widow of Humayoonjab) . | 

Nawab Sliamsh-i>Jubau Bogum (Consort of Fa- 
reodoonjuli)'... .. ... i 

Nawab Mulkxuuianeeah Bognui (nooond w'ifo of ’ 

ditto) 

P»»nrtioua exceeding Ra. 5,000, but not oxcoodiug Hs. 
20,000 per annum 

PonBiODS not exceeding Ra. 5,000 per annum 
Amount tranaforred to credit of the Nizauiut 
Stipend Fund 

0/her PeuAtovs^ «Cr. 

Raja Bhoop Sing (Great (jrandsou of Rnja ; 

Kulyan Singh) Naib Nazii/fof So«ibaih Bohar 
Unno^huttor rl.arges paid ill Cuttack 
CompeuKation to the Bhouteoaliu for tiio ronuiup- 
tion of the Duu.'U'h iu Adaum 

.'^yod >fahonifld Moudeo, Mouiboi* of tUo Piiriioah 
Family, for lilo ... ; ... ; 

Sett *itei(d of the family of the lato Juggut < 

Sett, for life ... 

Syed Ahmad Ali, son of the late NawabTuhar 
Jung of tho Oil it|K»or family • ... 

Syed Ashgar All ditto ditto ... 

iitera Begum, widow* of tho late Nawab Tahar 
Jungof the Oiitpoor family 

Raja Kandarpeawar Singh, grAidson of tho late > 
Raja of Uppor Asipen ••• » 

Kanoo Padma RekA Debeo, wiaow of the lute Raja 
Gliouo Kunth Sii^!» 

Okhut Koomar of the family of tho ox>Raja of 
Jyntia 

Raja of Sikhim 

Ponaiona not exc«)edmg Rs. 5,000 per annum 
iMiacellaneous ... 

Salt. 

Cmpenaations, 

CompetiMttioii payable under CoLTeniion with the 
French GoTenuaeAt in Hen of Salt formerly sup- 
l^ied to them ... ... i 

Satbiu 

Compenyatioiie 


mr52 !* 


Tptal Bengal 

Carried over 


I 250,805 



164 Feudatory States. 

< 

Aceoflnt of AJllowff>ice$ and AmgnnienU unde * Treaties and Flonage* 


Brought forwurd 

ALLOWANCKS AND ASSIGNMENTS. 

Nortii-Westrrn Province. 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 
Ishroopersad Narnin Singh, Maharaja of Bonaroq, 
under ireatj with aneestom of Maharaja, dated 
27th October 1704, 

Penaiotm exceeding Ra. 5,000, bat not exceeding 
Re. 20,(MH) per annum ... ... 

Raja Beer Bbiider Singh of the family of the Raja 
of Benaroe for life 

Peneione granted on the reenmption of Maafoo 
Tennree under Re. 5,000 per annum 
Political Peneione not exceeding Re. 5,000 ]>or 
annum ... ... ... 

Family of the ex -Raja -'f Coorg 

Pensions and Charifahle Allowances, 
Charitable Peneione exceeding Ee. 5,000, bat not 
exttoeding Re. 20,000 per annum 
Peneione and Charitable Allowancee not exceeding 
Ue. 5,000 iKjr annum 

Safer Pompensaiton* ^ 

Raja Mabondra Singh granted in propotnity, 2lRt 
Augiiet 1840 

Mlecellanooue Compeneation not exceeding Re. 
5,000 per annum ... ... • ... 

Total North- Weetern Province £ 
VnsjkB, 

Terriforitd and Poluieal Pensions. 

Raja Bnkht Bulli, ox-Rnjn-of Shahgurh, for life 
Munian Singh, ox-Raja of Bunpoor 
Mnhouiod Akraiii Khan, Nawab of ITmb ^ . 

Raja All Bahadoor, eon of Raja *Fyatulliib Klie 
Raja Joewant Singh 

Aglia Sahob, formerly eaUod Mohun Loll, S 
Alexander Buitiee' Mooneheo, for good eorvico 
addition to £.*184 pidd in Calcutta) ... 

Yar MahoiniHl Khan, for life 
Sirdar Sooltan Secundcr, for life 
Mirza Kllahee Bux, hereditary, for good eerrice in 
1857 

Sirdnmi Dbnnn Koonwar, widow of a member ot 
a chief in Cie-Sutlej Statee 
Peneione not exceeding Re. 5,000 per annnm grant* 
ed on the reenmption of Maafeo Tena^ 

Political Fiaeione not exceeding Re. 5,000 per an* 
Bum 


Carried over 


£ 

£ 

£ 

... 

... 

660,617 

10,000 



7,002 



2,144 

t 


4,625 



16.770 

2,165 

42,706 

- 

i 

2,860 


6,014 

9,304 




2,410 



702 

8,112 



5.5,212 


1 

1 

1 ” 

* ^ 




E 


'-Ji 

iiOO 

6U0 



m 

’ 


. srjm 

IS^TS 

e 

» 



••• 

.^52,189 

eiMss 





AUoiva^cn to Chiefs. 
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fisenpi for the ytar ended 3lii^ March 1873 tinned). 



£ 

— sT) 

£ 

£ , 

Brought forward 

ALLOWAKCES AND ASSIGNMENTS. 
Punjab.—^ ContiiwtdO 

Pengiws and < *haritable Allowances, 

JPonaion of Ranoe KisBon Kour of the late Raja of 
Ballubh Ourh ... ••* 

Pensioii of^our Khoabal Singh ... 

ChnriUble AUowancea not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per 
atinnm ... ... o 

600 

000 

25,487 

62,189 

26/187 

2,794 

615,829 

* 8iriyer Compensation, 

AUowancea to Rajas and others, in Hen of Customs, 
Transit Duties, Ac., abolished ... ... 

Commutation of Pensions ... ... ... 

2,«64 

130 





Total Punjab £ 

Maprar. 

AHowanees to the Relatirrs, Sorrants, Ac., of llis 
Highness the late Raja ot Tanjore, inelnding 
commutation of Ftfnsions, Ac. 

Alloaanees to the family of the late Raja Pertab 
Singh ... ... ... 

48,746 

787 

• . 

44,488 

8/)99 

2,682 

i 

188,295 

fig Rift 

81,670 

Stipends to the family of the late Nawab of MasuH* 
patam ... ... ... ... 

Stipends and Extra Allowances to tho familios of 
tho late Hydor Ally Khan and* Tippoo Sultan, ex- 
clusive payments mado in Bengal 

Pagoda a-?t’ J|(f p * ' ’s, and Oompeosations 

* ill lien t#fV. >.r? dllcers atod Privileges, 

ineludhi^. 'w 

Pensions wd ^^cos .. 

Allowancial la ' ^heerdars, and Enam- 



^01,746 

7,149 

29.400 


PensionR,^|^'^ ' * fscrw;MS and dependants of tlie 
late Nmlk theif ^"s^atie, and their familios 

ComnlatioB of Pensioos ... ... 

54,842 

80,428 

1,350 


SthModa to the family and depandants of the late 
Nawab of Knmal 

Bombay peniiona paid 

... 

Oli|OI€r 

8,082 

5 


TexALBIaoBAa £ 

... 

i 

I 

283,101 

Carried orer «.« 

•M 


960, ««0 
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Ftudatory SlcUes, 


Arcnu t of Alfowwces tnui AHHtgnments under Treaties and Engorge - 
mtnU fjur f»tS year ended 3U^ March 1873 — (Oonciudt'd.) 



£ 

£ 

~1 

‘ j 

Broiipfht forward 

ALLOWANCES AND ASSUiN^^ENTS. 

... 

... 

Sl«0,«(i0 ! 

Bom ha y. - (( 'onfi nned.) 

PonBiouB to tho family ami dopenduntB of the lato 




Nawab of Surat, In'inj;' the Hum aHslgned |;>y the 




E. I. Company for tho support of the daughlera j 




of Moor JaMr All 

-Tr 

10,000 


Sugf>ona Bttoe«ahob Maharaj ... 

... 

6,000 


Portal) Ilao Ooojur 

VaiiouH PouHionB and Allowancefl OKCoeding * Rs. 

... 

1,200 

c 


r),()()0. hut not oxenrding Ub 20,0(K) per annum 

* 

13,075 


PtuisioiiH not ovcooding Rb. 5,000 per annum, in- 



eluding commutatioiiB 

* * # 

39,ia3 


Eiiamdara and SunMiijanj«lar« 

• •a 

485.673 


1 Savoi* and MiBeollaiie(»n^ CompoiiHatuiim 


12,215 


Sultan Kudil Mahs.n of Jiahoj for loss of trannit 



diioB and olhor eoiisidi'nUious 


1,412 


Allow ancoH, tVe,, to the cx-AmeorB of Sindh and 



othoiB 

... 

22,298 


Counnulatiou of'fiaethuiul pails of Enauiij 


16 


KrlMna Uao Witt III 


2,202 


Dowjislhim* and WutHhiHunt AHnwaucos 

1 

156,415 


Ucdoniption of Uucktlaiv.’ Bonds, cVe. ... ' 

‘ j 

385 

1 


Total in Bombay 


i 


T<»tal in India 
ClfAin.l-H IN EnGI \M). 

... 

£ 

1 ,730,554' 

1 

I’ortion of Pension of IliH Highness .Muhainjn Dhuloep Suigh 

... 

J 9.386 

Total Allow ancoR ijud AsHignments out of tho RevimueH, Ac, £ 


1 , 




^ __ 


^ _ /V. 

Bengal. « -a' 


Nepal is tie largest State in subsidiary alliance, which borders 
on Bengal. Its jxipiiliition is estimated at from two to five luH- 
liuns. ’the Viceroy i.s repieseiited tliere by a Resident, lit 
tiie same position is Sikhini to the east, with au estiiiiiited 
}M)pulation of 7b0t). But with that the Deputy Coinirissioner 
of Darji^eluig conducts our relations An annual paynieu^ re* 
cently raised to Ks. 12,000, is made to the Sikhiniputee or Mrd 
of Sikbiin, in consideration of his position as former rujer 
of the hill territory of Darjeeling and a submontane tract oa 
the plains, Ciilled the Morung. Through Sikhim lie the most 
promising routes for trade with Lha&sa and other parts of Tibet, 

♦ CompensatioH for Umjde, lands » wed 
t Ditto for maceUaneous lands rf^suou-d* 


1C7 


iSikkim^ Muniporet Khnsi Tipper a. 

Bordering on Sikhim, and bounding the division of Cooch Beliar 
iiiul the jtamroop district of Assam, lies Bhootniii^a large iiicie- 
pendent State with 'svhicii we have had intorcours^roiu a veiy 
early period of our rule in India. Its territory occunis the wlioio^ 
oi tlie Uimalayau ranges between Bengal and Tibet for some 
foui; degrees of longitude, but its population is estimated at 
only '2o,000, We allow Bhootan an annual subsidy of Rs. 5l),0d0 
during good behaviour. 

'I'o the east of Cachar lies the native state of M unipore, whicli 
is under the' direct political control of the tiovernment of India. 
The tributary states ui?der Bengal are in tliiee groups, those of 
the Khasi Hills in Assam, of Ckutia JSagpore ani| of Orissa. 

Small Protected Democmem in Khaei Hills, 


State. 



rupululiou. SuppOhyit }<(roRR rovoiiuo. 


Uh. a. r. 



1 JVhowal 
t ( niiira 
i Ch«lla 
I Ktiyrum 

i r.nn;4nimj 
Uf<jK*v M 

Maovaii; 

M;thii Cl 
Ml. iijiii 

hj 

I 

t<uujr:i. 

Jtvninjf ... 

Kvngtjrmen 

MooiIdu 

Total 


m 

11.000 
iVWl 

20,504 
J 2,200 
J,M07 
0,157 
0,157 
047 

1 ,2;{rt 

200 

2.000 

001 

0,t»24 
S7! 
7,705 
1,7;)7 
5s I 
37S 
253 


05,151 


10,010 0 0 
* S,050 0 0 

700 0 0 
10.120 0 0 
l^OOO 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
500 0 0 
4:.o 0 0 
000 0 0 
5ni S 0 
OnO 0 0 
125 0 0 
100 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
ino 0 0 

in, 400 0 0 
111) 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
307 0 0 


50,103 0 0 


Between the Looshai tract and the British di.slrict of Tippora 
on the west, lies the hill territory of the I’ippera Raja, This 
State^ is tinder no specific engagement to us, though its Raja is 
n firitish nentindar, deriving the greater portion of his income 
from landed property in the adjoining regulation district of Tip- 
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Ftvdaktry Statei. 

pera. I’lie succ^ion to the chlefship baa several times been 
decided by<^tbe result of suits fur the zemiudary in the Ptivy 
Council, it has now been ruled by Government tjbat the 
Raja sboi^ pay a succession duty to the Paramount Power. 
The State itsflf is now surrounded by tracts under our control. 
A political i^ent has been appointed there, and it is now praoU* 
cully a feudatory State. ^ 

PopttifUion.— About 35,000. 

Supposed grosB revenue , — Ra. 1,45,000. 

Militarif About 400 men. Of theae, from 100 to 150 are pretty good aol- 

diers, the rest below the average police. 

Tuniiug northward, we have on the plains at the foot of the 
Bhootau Hills the feudatory Sytate of Cooch Behar, at present, 
during the minority of the Kaja, under the direct management 
of British officers. This State first sought our aid in 1772, when, 
ill consideration of the cession in perpetuity of half its revenues 
as then ascertaiurl and an ackuowledgineut of subjection to the 
British Government, we drove out the Bl^ootaiiese who held pos« 
Bcssioii of its ttnja and capital. Cooch Behar has an area of 
1,:!92 square miles. It is burruitnded by the districts of Julpigo- 
ree, Ruiigpore, to the latter of which its laud-revenue is credited. 

Popi»(afios.-^532,5C5. 

SupfHMSil gross reernuti. — Ri. 9,20,CC^. 

if i^4fai^/vrcii.---S0 iie|)oyg 

Tribudary KsUtes of C^ntia Xaypore, 


Name of Stato. , 

Tributi) in mon or 
iiiou<«y. 

Population. 

Su]>poaed groan 
* revonife. 


Mon«v. e 

lU X, P. 


AlK>Ut. 

lla. 

Sirguojah 

' i,8:u 11 0 

and guuonil aorvico. 


2,00,000 

Udaipoor 

533 .5 0 
and genoral .service. 

27,707 

6*000 

Jasbpoor 

775 0 0 
Puya to Sirgoojttb. 

66,926 

20,000 

Gangpoor 

500 0 0 
and general aervico. 

73,687 

20,000 

Bonal 

200 0 0 
and general Korvicc. 

24,882 

6,000 

Korea 

400 0 0 
and general aorTioe. 

21,127 

7,000 

■i.’, , 

Chaug-Bbttkar 

38 6 3 0 

8.919 

ILOOO 

Seraiekolah 

In men and general 
aorvice. 

58,378 

. i . 30^ 

Khareawaa ••• 

Ditto 

23,220 

.15^ 

Total 

* 

482.513* 

P S.0»r4N>0 



Ovim. All Bengal, 
Tributary EetaJtee of Oriaea, 


Kaue ef Sta^. 


(Tribute in men orj Popula- (Supposed gross Militaxy 
revenue* force.* 


Killah Talohere 
Ditto Dhenkanal 
Ditto Runpore ' 
Moburbhunj 
Ditto Boad 
Ditto AutmuUick 
Ditto Bumniba 
Ditto Nyagurh 
Ditto Khundpara 
Ditto Duspulla Joremoo 
Ditto Tigiriah^ 

Ditto Nilgiri 
Ditto Keonjhur 

I Ditto Pal Lebera 

I 

Ditto Hindole 
Ditto Atgurii ^ 
Ditto Nursingpore 


Tribute In mo»cy* 
Rs. A. P. 

1,039 10 5 
and service. 

5,099 0 9 
and service. 

1,400 18 2 
ani service. 

1,007 11 9 
and service. 

800 0 0 
and service. 

480 0 0 
and servicel 

1,397 15 6 
and service. 

I 6,525 4 1 
and service. 

4,211 8 8 
and service. 

661 7 11 
and service. 

882 0 0 
and service. • 

8,900 7 8 
and service. 

I,p76 11 11 
and service. 

266 10 8 
and service. 

661 3 11 
and>servico. 

2,800 0 0 
ajjb service. 

1,465 8 8 
and service. 


Rs: A. P. 

38,021 41,473 2 9 

178,072 70,100 0 0 

27,806 6,961 18 8 

268,658 2,05,156 8 0 

67,068 7,000 0 0 

14,536 7,101 4 0 

24,071 ^6,062 14 2 

83,249 54,188 15 54 

60,877 22,681 3 7 

34,805 18,494 4 9 

16,420 8,000 0 0 

33,944 21,792 2 6 

181,871 63,395 15 7 

16,450 1,200 0 0 

28,025 15,000 0 0 

26,3^ 14,939 14 6 

24,758 9,849 5 3 


Total in Bengal. 




KbaaiStatea . 
RinTippera 
Oooeb BaW 
^Jttia Nagpora 


Population* 


85,151 

85,000 

632,665 

482,672 

1,108,457 


2,288,746 


Bevenua 

Rs. 
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Ftudatory SUU€S» 

Korth-Westem Provincei, 


c 

FeudHory. 

Population. 

Square 

miles. 

Qtoss Re- 
venue. 

. Rs. 

Force. 

Nawab of 

Maharaja of Beniuee 

485,000 

Reckoned in Ord- 
inary Territory, i 

890 

[•oXjjjijTjrjj 


Baja of Tehreo Qurwhal 

200,000 

445 


• •• 

Total 

riu- _ 

685,000 1 

1,335 

T . 

10,80,000 1 

1700 


of the population 266,819 were males aDd'24'0,194 females. The 
population is almost equally divided between Hindoos and Ma- 
uomedans* There were 8 schools and dispensaries in the State. 

Puiyab. 

The area of the Feudatory btatcs amounts approximately to 
104,000 square miles ; their population to about five and a qiiar* 
ter millions; their revenues to about £1,800,000 per annum; 
their military forcas (exclusive of mere armed retainers) to about 
fiOfOOo men; and the tribute received from them to £2\0U0. 

Frontier Tribes, — ^'I'he tribes inhabiting the British frontier^ 
from' Hazara on the north to Sind on the south-west belong to 
two distinct races; — from Hazara to Derail Ismail Kbau they 
are chiefly Fatban; from Derab Ismail Kban to the borders of 
bind they are, with one exception, Belooch. T'he principal tribes, 
and tbe estimated number of their fighting men, are as follow: — 


Locality. 

Tribe. 

Adjoining Hazara ... 

iiasBanzais 


Jaduna ... 

Conorwals 

Adjoining Peshawnr 

Ranizaie ... 

Othmankhaila 


Mohmands ... 

Adjoining Kohat 

Afridia 

and Peshawur ... , 

Bezotis 

Sipahs 

Adjoining Kohat, 

Orakzais 

Bunnoo, A Oerah^ 

Zaimusht Afghans ... 

... 

Turis 

Wazira 

Adjoining Derah Is- i 
mail ... 

Astrania 

Kaarania 

Boadars 
' Khetrans 

Kosaha 

Adjoining Borah 
isdiaaoeShan 

Lagharia 

Oarehaaia 


Murris 

Bngiis 


RoTof 

Fighting 

Men. 

S,000 


20,000 

12,000 

20,000 

80,000 


SOfiOO 

' 

5.000 
AOOO 

12.000 


Race. 




. V, '< ■ it . 



I Belooch 
Fathftii . 

Belooch 


ToUl 


180,000 
















w 
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Ftudatory StaUa. 


Bomtoy. 

The area TidmiBistered Native Chiefs under the supervi^ou 
of the Qovernment of Bombay is returned at 63,253 square miles, 
or about one-third of the entire area of the Pio«^ince; the people 
are estimated to number about nine and a quarter out of a total 
population slightly in excess of 25^ millions; and their revenpes 
to aggregHtte two crores 35 lakhs of rupees. . The Statea form 
geographically and liistorically, two main groups : the norij^ern 
comprising the territories which encircle the Regulation dis- 
tricts of Goojanit ; and the southern, less regular and compact, 
may be roughly described as enclosed by the districts of Satara, 
Sholapoor, Belgaum and Rutuagiri. 


The northern group, consisting of these States I. — Kuchh, II. — 
Pablanpoor, III. — Mahi Kanta, IV. — Kathiawar, V, — Baroda, 
VI.— Rewa Kanta, extends over an area of 43,478 square miles, 
with a population^ of 6,856,536 souls and a revenue estimated at 
163^ lakhs of rupees. The southern groBp, comprising the Sata- 
ra Jaghirs with Akalkot, the State of Kolhapoor,thc Principality 
of Sawuntwaree* and the estates of the Patwardhan Chiefs, has an 


approximate area of 10,132 square miles, a population of 
1,985,877 inhabitants, and a revenue aggregating about Rs. 
54 , 969379 . Historically tlie St!ites of Qoojarat may, ^ith the ex- 
ception of Kuchh, be considered as grouped round Baroda, whose 
tributaries or allies they were in A. D. 1805, when final treaty en- 
gagements were concluded between the Guekwar and the Bri- 


tish Qovernment The members of « 
viewed as centring at Kolhapoor, aeu .v; 
bond of union in *tl^e I'liendship shwn t, 
ment in its final struggle with the po\Yi^'^f 

A third, though much smaller groi^l^ con.jrisijiM 
Peint and Dang territories, togethei wi^‘ m 
Rajas of Bansda and Dharampoor, is T 


between the districts of Khundesh, Tan na^ana Surat 


p may be 
Mstorical 
iploveini- 


Par war, 
1 of the 
[ tracts 


These estates cover an area of about 3,460 square miles, wHh a 
population estimated at 129,536 souls, and a revenue of Rs. 
451,971* Finally, there are six small isolated territories : Kbairpoor 
in Sindh, Narukot in the Punch Mahals, Kambay at the head of 
the Gulf of tl)at nafne, the Seedhee Principalities of Sachm in 
Surat and Jinjira in Kolaba, and in the extreme south, in the 
district of Dharwar, the Jagbir of Savanoor. The aggregate area 
of these territories is returned at 6,183 scpiare mil^, their popu- 
lation at 300,124, and their revenues at Rs. 12,46,748. 



Ifl eact of these Slates an Agent, or representalliyd of Govjra- 
...mt, is maintained, invested * 'with a genera! supirvision of its 
affairs. The share of administrative duties assumed bj the 
Agent varies, however, to a considerable extent In Banda and , 
Kuchb, for example, the duties of the representative of Govern- 
ment are almost entirely confined to the exercise of a general 
surveillance ; while in Hewa Kanta, and still more in Kathiawar 
estates have been subdivided to such an extent, that a consi> 
derable portion of the piovince has come into the hands of rulers 
so petty aS to be unable, or unwilling, to govern, and whose es- 
tates have, therefore, been placed under the direct management 
of the Agency officers. * 

y Nofewlr than 18 territorial divisions, with a total population 
o(V'f'>739,623 souls and a revenue estimated at Ss. 1,93,35,646, 
Were, during the year 1873, owing to the minority of their Chiefs, 
hnder direct management # 


Name of District. 

* Namo of State. 

Population. 

Reronue, 

Mahi Kanta. r. 

Edar ... • 

*217,382 

4,00,000 

Kathiawar 

Bhaunagar 

Murvi tt. ' 

Limrs 

^ 40t 

403,754 

90,616 

46,002 

36,770 

20,89,110 

6,60,000 

2,00,254 

1,50,000 


tdal ... 

137,217 

8,00,000 

Rewa f. au 

Baida ... 

60,000 

1.76.000 

1.26.000 

f 

I^awara 

, 40,000 

Ik ' 


. 49,000 

80,000 

KoUwjik^ * # • ' 

r apoor 

802,691 

30,63,686 

S*w»af%. .!'• .. 1 

f ^Sy''ntwari 

190,814 

2,72,846 

^ or Pant Sachov ... 

81,068 

1 2,28,600 

SstMW ^ 'jti •• 

111,689 

4,92,776 


ii#,ol ... 

•68,921 

1,25,000 

Pttnsh jp9|R 

, Z' •a*«.ot ... 

6,887 

7,702 

Sant Tv 

Snuuiil . . « . 

16,374 

15,606 

Nnik 

Point 

47,033 

1,26,000 

TWma 

Jawar ... 

37,431 

82,000 

T«W... 

18 

[ 

4,759,528 

1,98A6,646 
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Native States in the Bombay Frovinee 


c 

Kune of SUtd. 

Tribute. 


Ba. A. P. 

Hftrodft . 

... 



Ui Clan, 


Tunamirli 

70.604 0 0 

Navsnagorh 

].3< 001 0 0 

Bbaunagarh ••• 

1.62.017 0 0 

Draugadra 

44, (*77 0 0 

3fMi Clat$, 


Warvl ... ... 

68.471 0 0 

Wnnlcanir 

18B79 0 0 

palitana ... 

10 364 0 0 

Dbarol ••• 

10 231 0 0 

Liirr! ... .•* 

30.481 0 0 

IU)kot ... 

21.321 0 0 

Uondal 

1.I2.I70 0 0 

adwan 

28,691 0 0 

Jadrabad ... ... 


SrdClan, 


Porbander ... ^ 

33 604 0 0 

Wula 

8.784 0 0 

Tban-Lakhur ... , ^ 

7,301 0 0 

^ antwa iBabl KamalodiD 

) 

Khan). 

Baniwa (Babl) J*hlr Khan and 

J- 7,410 0 0 

Babi bbamai libati • abarea 

1 

aadau ... ... 

10,660 0 0 

SaUa ... 

16611 A 0 

Cbara ••. .. 

7,143 0 0 

UK Clan, 


Mail 

9 364 0 6 

Laibt 

2, '07 A 0 

l^anajft ... ^ • 

8,037 6 0 

Otbar Jurladtetlona or Ptttj 


dtatoa. 


PaLAKPoo*. 


Faianpoor 

60,000 0 0 

Badbanpoor ... ...'‘ 

1 MOtao 

Tbarad and llorwara 


Wao 

I 

...... 

Wary# ... ^ ^ ... 

bantalpoor and Cbarebafi « ... 

j 

buligaca ... .. 

...... 

Hbabar ... ... 



BankraJ 

6,127 6 4 

Daodar ... 

•• 

Tarwara 


Ofebtr .Uurlfdietlona or Polty 


butoa. 


MABI Easta. 


Fdar ... ... 

80.830 16 9 

Manoa 

11.764 0 0 

Moopoor 

4,749 It 9 

Bbalaaoa«-8atlaina ... 

4.007 8 4 

Danta ... 

9,877 1 11 

Malpo ... ... 

SOI 0 0 

Qboraaar ... ... 

8601 0 9 

Amllaio ... 

314 10 8 

Bawlal Btlta 

88.919 11 4 

60 otber btatoa, popnlaiiona 


from 166 to 1808. 

44.663 14 6 


Batlmated 

popolatioB. 

Supposed groM 
fiofoaoe. 

miitary 

foret. 


Bi. A« F. 


9,600,000 

16.00,000 0 9 

• •080 

880.931 

20.00,000 0 0 

31997 

290 847 

1600.C00 0 0 


403 754 

27.89.110 0 0 

C746 

87.940 

8,00, 000 0 0 

470 

90,616 

8,60,000 0 0 

676 

28 750 

1.26 (K)A 0 0 

918 

61,366 

2 00 000 0 0 

689 

)8 S2I 

1.60 ( 00 0 C. 

181 

46 00? 

2.00.254 0 0 

108 

36 77i» 

1.60 OAO 0 0 

Loeal poUee 

137,317 

8.* 0,000 0 0 

861 

46 481 

8 60 000 0 0 

410 

10,600 

42,000. 0 0 

181 

79,077 

4 00.000. 0 0 

498 

18.0. *6 

&00.000 0 0 

122 

20,4o6( 

76,0u0 0 0 

146 

96,011 

1,77,840 0 0 

00 

82 796 

1,60 000 0 0 

968 

14 6*8 

60,00** 0 0 

123 

13.793 

1.26,000 0 0 

116 

17,681 

1.0 000 0 0^ 

06 

7 747 

7 .000 0 0 

88 

17.466 

60,000 0 0 

60 

441,162 



1 999999 

according to 
recent ce* aaa 



216,973 

41akbf. 

294 Horao. | 
897 root. 

9^^79 

8 or 8 lakha. 

948 oraa. 
iOlPcot. 


8S.«>^0 • 

50 florai. 

60 root. 

98 081 

'« 0 

If oiaei. . 
10 Pool. 

S0,(>06 

40 000 0 0 

Kona 

18,198 

8500O 0 0 

Ditto ^ 

10.104 

10 000 0 0 

Ditto 

6 6^9 

2.6»0 0 0 

Ditto 

87 771 

40,(*0t 0 0 

Ditto 

19,701 

96,000 0 0 

Ditto ... 

7,888 

12,000 0 0 

Ditto ... 

1,987 

• IMM 

999999 

917,889 

8.00.000 0 0 

999999 

11.803 

28.000 0 0 

emsm *0 

14.011 

80.000 9 0 

999999 

8499 

6.080 0 9 

•OOoOf 

11,782 

47.061 0 0 


10 808 

19.000 0 0 


8,278 

96.047 0 0 


10,881 

80.000 0 0 

••• 

88,478 

67,046 0 0 

«o«oo* 

117, U9 

9,93.186 4U 

1 999999 






Bombay . 

Naiivo SUita tn tho Bombay Prot»ne€.— (^on^iiiiied.) 


Kim* of Stott, 


Tribute. Kttimated SappoMdgrow Ullltoiy 
populaiton, Itevonut fortt. 


BBWASiMTiu 

j|tjplpto 

Ohote Udtpoor 9.,. 

Mrtt 

Lottwart 

Btlatioar 

SttnOi 

Oilwr Stotet 


Miftl (StBior braoeb) ... 
Mirtj (Junior branch) , 
Sorandwar (Elder obf^ 



66,000 0 0 
lO.SUO 0 0 
12.000 0 0 
6.01)0 0 0 


4.660 0 0 
7.000 0 0 


^ ^ SoliBaKKML 
Mn^pallij of Koihipoor. 

^ vl»ha)garo, Hnwra, 
Irobal-Earaaii and iagal. 
Oiberptttpttarai 

SOOrVttM MaBATBA STATU. 

... 


2.00,000 0 0 
dicca rupeet for 
tha axpantaa of 
a Rrititb Fproa, 
and eompanM' 
lion for Anjar. 


11896 0 0 

6,096 0 0 

Territory yield- 
Ina fia 1,86.0(0 
hu bofo at- 
aigoed In liaa 
of the aervice 
of a ouDtiDganc 
of borra. 

12 667 13 0 

6,412 8 0 


160.000 8 . 00,000 0 0 

100.000 S. 0 u, 0 (i 0 0 0 

60.000 1 , 76,000 0 0 

40.000 1 , 26,000 0 0 

80 , 0*0 1 , 00,000 0 0 

49,000 60.(>00 0 0 


Sowars and 
Sebondy 
440 

8A3 ^ 

747 


. SAWiStWABE 
StWiBtwart 


laubi, *^*^''* 


I 2 Q 840 10 0 102 . 8 ^ I* 

14 0 68 , 9.1 

^^080 6 8 88,081 

Bs. 14.602 eom- 81,068 Inelnd 
muted paym ni tnr Jkgbir 
in lieu of con* village of 
lingentof *kal Earla near 
kot bores. batera. 


2 , 4(^000 0 0 40 iriniery, 
260 Oavairy 
and 1,000 
FMk 


20 . 00.082 0 0 1 Kolhapur 
) lufantry 680 
6 . 90.608 0 0 Vlaala U 6 
4 , 72.192 0 0 (poUce 872 

0 , 48,800 0 C Or soware. 

766 Sepoya. 


62 Sewara 
686 eepoya 
82 Soware. 
267 .'‘epoya 
11 bowara 
847 bfp.yi. 
18 Sowaii. 
286 depuye 
67 Soware. 

862 ep, ye. 

48 Soware. 
666 Sepoye, 
62 >oWitre. 
700 Sepoy.. 


0 0 None ... 


180,814 8 , 71,848 0 0 Sawtntwarf 
LoohI eorpe, 
468 meaV 

71,896 8 . 20.000 0 0 None 


Ropeee 27.600 
in caeb (ex* 
eloeive of eol* 
lection on ae* 
count of <’ua 
tome and Bx* 
ilii.) 


68,684 Bal. 60:000 per 
aonniii. 


About 800 
armod retain 
ere f 8(»0 foot 
and 800 
eoware). tbeee 
are for tbe 
moei part nii. 
dlielpfined* 
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Native Sta'^a in the Bmhay iVow'nc*.— (Continned.) 









€4nirtU Province- Madrtttf 


17 ? 


Cwtral froTinoe^ 

Ths MM of the lo CItiefships is about 28,000 sqnaM miles, 'theit 
populatiou about l,09£,000t their gross revenue is estimated at 

f bout Bs. 5,45,500 (£54,550), and the tribute they pay to the 
tritish Uoveinment is Rs. 1,35,23&(£13,5S3.) 


State. 

Trib ute 

Populatioi] 

Supposed 
gross re- 
vonuo 

Military forot 


R?. 


Rs. 


1. Baiter 

8,056 

78,856 

40,000 

0 Elophantie 

16 Hones. 

*2. E^arond 

3,550 

133,488 

20,000 

50 Sepoys. 

Nona* 

8. Raigarb-Bargarh. 

400 


7,500 

Do. 

4. Sarangarh 

1,350 

8,00 

2s,o6b 

Do. 

*5. Patna 

600 

98,636 

Do. 

8. Bonpoor 

• 5,000 

180,713 

18,000 

Do. 

7. Rairakhol 

580 

12,660' 

6,000 

Do. 

8. Burma 

350 

53,613 

6,000 

Do. 

9. Sakti 

350 

8,894 

8,131 

63,560 

Do. 

‘ 10. Kawarda 

16,000 

75,463 

Do. 

11. KondkaorChhui- 
kbadan ^ 

11,000 

29,590 

• 

35,467 

• 

3 slepbants, 28 borasi, 
80 bullockS) 326 loot- 
men. 

12. Kiankff 

Pays no- 
thing. 

43,552 


3 elopbanta, 15 borias, 
177 footmen. 

*13. XbairagAb ... 

47,00(4 

122,264 

1,65,428 


14. NaB4gtmi 

46,000 

ay 

148,454 

1,40,346 

• 


15. Hdcni 

Pays no- 
thing 

13,648 

wm 

« Nona. 


... 

1.049,720 

5.63,232 

* ( 


Madras. 

Travaaieore . — la 1872-73 the gro.s5 revenue amounted to Re, 
53,72,373, being Rs. 1,27,901 in advance of the revenues of the pre-> 
c|diog year, the Ughest till then on record. The expenditure 
auouutM to Be. 54,93,682, or a little over two lakhs above that of 
the preceding year, and higher than the receipts of the year by 
Ba 1,21,310. The deficit was due to the extraordinarv outlay on 
public works, and the performance of the last of several expensive 
ceremonies connected with the coronation of the sovereign and 

* Cndtr British management* 

X 


f»i%XTlU. 
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Feudatory States, 


required by lanid usage aud very strong local feelings. I^be prin* 
cipal items a^e tbfese : — r 

Ba, B*. 

Land roTenuo ... 16,694923 PuMio Works ... ... lfi|,20,967 

>>alt ' ... ... 9,83,815 Subsidy to British Indian Go^ 

Tobacco ... ... 8,894114 vemment„ ... ... 8,10.6dS 

Miscellaneous ... ... 5,98,097 TJuzoor Gutcherry and other 

Gardamom and other goods... 3,78,585 Civil Establishments ... 5488478I 

Customs ... ... 4)55,811 Devassoms or Eeligioue Insti- 

Interest on Government se- tutions ... ... 

curitjes ■ ... ... 47,305 The Palace ... ... 6,11,494 

Judicial foes ... ... ^1,28,301 Cost and charges of goods 

Timber ... ... 83,701 sold ... • ... 4, 08,^1 

Arra(7k and opium ... 1,08,658 Ootooperahs or Charitable 

Arrvars of rovonuo collected, 38,8621 Instiibtions ... ... 2,94,791 

I Contingont charges o ... 1,78,188 

I Nair Troops ... 1459,3^ 

iJuJioiui Establishments ... 1^,668 

iPolico ... ... l^d^dpO 

Education., Science, i^nd^Art, 1,09,987 

Pensions ... 1,26,706 ■ 

' Elephant and Horse Esta^ 

lisbinont ' ... ... 62,715 “ 

I E.\pendituro on .account of * 

I the Pudiuagarbhou) Cero- 
i uiouy ... * 90,979 

Total 53,72,372' Total ... 54,93,657 

Tli« religious ami cluiritablp expenditure is iucwed by the 
State more or less iu its capacity as a trustee of the temple 
property the reutals of which are credited to the State. I'he 
temple expeuditure is rather a discharge of liabilities devolving 
on the State in consetiuence of its enjoyment of the revenues of 
JLIevassom lauds. The expenditure^ ..v the. ri}Cvlli^.<^jestablish- 
ineiits is not so clearly discharge oj li ddU^^iiiboiigfi ai some 
cases and to,some extent it may be cKimtvJ cwp 1*^' jvound. The 
Pudinagharblioin ceremony was the a ja>pularly 

considered essential to the full coi|iuilti^u uf !:!.. Hij^essthe 
Hahaiaja, The cash balance was 40.^V2.1)50 
tioii is spi'eading. The elevation tb^ was 

pronounced too low for successful ^-iach<3t% Tea 

culture was more successful. There were 784 boys il^ the 
vandrum High School, 808, at 16 English district schools and 7,469 
boys aud 596 girls at 29 veruacular scliools. These are all caste 
schools. The number of Christian missionary scholars, besides, 
is Iwge. 

. Cockirk-^Tbe receipts and expenditure in ]872«73^bow 
an increase of 13s. 18,159 and Bs. 38,604 respectively oihr the 
returns of the previous year. The revenue of the ^ear warin 
excess ot the expenditure by Rb. 1,46,641. The main items of 
revenue and heads of expenditure were 



Cochin. Ihjderaktds 


m 


Rs. n 

LandRdTenuii ... ... ^ oaa/w^ 

Salt ... , ... \ ... 1,79,639 

Customs (including tobacco) ... 1 ,05)005 
Feet' and iines. Judicial Pe- 
partment ... ... 84,658 

Timber ... ... 65,455 

Xntoreit on inoney In British 
Oeremnient Loan ... 48,220 

Abkari ... ... 40,019 

Fees on renewal of deeds ... 17,944 

Opium ... ... 443,259 

Miscelianeout ... ... 1,08,810 

There has been no scientific and no recent census of these two 
States.* ‘ • 

OcMma^/c.-^-Tho payments to 1026 Carnatic Stipendiaries 
amounted, to lls. 5,10,2o4. The lapses hy deaths, ^c., in 1872-73 
were forty-nine, representing pensions amounting to Bs. 14,923 
per annum. 

Govemment of India. 

Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad^ under the Nizam who is still a n>inor, has the 
largest income and population of all the Feudatory States, or up- 
wards of two millions sterling derived from eleven millions of 
people. Hi^Highness has a snliitQ ot 21 gnus; Hyderabad is ad- 
ministered, with the advice of the llcsiclent, Mr. Saunders, C. S., 
by the Nawab Sir Salar Jung, who in 1807 carried out several 
administrative reforrn.s. No annual Report on Hyderabad affairs 
is published. When ^Sir R Temple was Residenl he submitted 
a full report, extracts from which were published by Pariiatnent 
in 1869, A Subsidiary Force is maintaij^dfl by the British Go- 
vernment at Sgftiuderal^d, in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad, 
in accordance vRli the treaty of 1800. "J’lie force, known as the 
Hyderabad Coniiogent,*is also cantoned in different parts of the 
l*)eccan» and maintained under the treaties of 1853 and 1860 by 
the revenues of the assigned districts known as Berar. By the 
treaty of 1800 the subsidiary Force was to consist of eight bat- 
talieiia of infantry, two regiments of cavalry and the usual pro- 
portion of artillery ; and subsequently by the treaty of 1858 it 
was agreed that there should never be less than five regiments 
ofenfantry, With one of cavalry, and a due proportion of artillery 
stationed within the NizanTs territory, unless with the express 
cons^ of His Highness. By the treaty of 1860 the Hyderabad 
Contingent was not to consist of less than five thousand infantry, 
tWo thousand cavalry, and four field batteries of artillery. Since 
the late Nizam’s death tho charges for his palace, jcourt and 
family have formed a civil list of £800,000, The strength of thw 


Palace ^ ... ♦ 

Public Works 
Religious and Chari table 
Administrative ... 
Judicial 
Police 

Military ... • 

Pension* 

Miscellaneonf 


1,85,16" 

1,97,38* 

1 , 13 , 64 ; 

1 , 48 , 55 ®. 

49,223 

14,700 

22^03 

15,657 

1,61,313 
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Nizam’s array* is about 43,000 men, of whom 6,600 are cavalry. 
The annuaU cost is fibaut 790,0002. In 1866^66 the receipts 
araounted to 1,787,2682. and the expenditure to 1,716,6092 leav« 
ine a surplus balance of 71,6592., which has since been consider* 
ably increased so as to meet the outlays most urgently needed 
for public improvements, yet reserving an adeauate amount 
annually for the final extinction of the debt. Tne Nawab has 
supplied the capital for a raflway from Hyderabad to the main 
lino between Madras and Bombay, which is far advanced. 

THE RAJPOOTANA STATES. 


Bajpootana stretches from 28'’ 15'’ tP 30' North Latitude, and 
from 69'’ 30 to 78" 16 ]^t Longitude, containing an area of 
123,000 square miles, with a population estimated qt ten milli- 
ons. The purely British districts of Ajmeer and Mairwara He 
in the fieart of Eajpootana and are administered by a Commis- 
sioner under the Qovernor General. The eighteen PrincipaK- 
iies are supervised by the Qovernor General’s Agent, now Colonel 
Felly. In 1803 our political relations with Rajpootana com- 
menced during the Mahratta war, and in 1817*18 during the 
Findarree w^ar its States accepted our protection.t Of the 18 
phiefs 15 are Rajpoots, 2 Jats and 1 Mahomedan: — 

Majpoot 

9. 


1 . ' MeywaT orOodoypori^ 
U, Jeypore. 

5. Marwar or Jodbporg^ 
4 * BoobUoo. 

e. Bikinaor. 

6. Kotah. 

7. Kerowlee. 
a. KiBhenghor. 


Jcysnlmere. 
XJlwur. 
Sirohce. 
Dootigurpore. 
• Banswara. 
Portabgurb. 



lerally 


16. Blinrtpora 

Nahomm 

18. Tonk.l 

Ameliorations have been introducel 
hince Lord William Beutiuck s visit i 
During 1872-73 three of the Rajpootana Chiefs died tnz., tbe 
filaha^aia of Jodh^re, G.C.S.I. the Maharaja of Bickane^i imd 
the Maharana of Dholepore, G.C.S.I. The successions passed off 
peaceably. The rainy season of 1872 commenced early, and was 
everywhere most propitious, but much damage was done to Abe 
crops, especially in Marwar, by the locusts. The first flights do 
not appear to have entered the countiy from any pa^rlicular 
direction, 'lliey laid their eggs wherever the soil was favouraUe 
and when the young locusts were able to fly,, they wandered over 
the country, backwards and forwards, committing devaatationtin 
|Vjiry direction, la Mullanoe three-four ihs of the crops are siTpt 



Meywar or Oodeypore. 
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jfOawd to have been destroyed, and in Serohee and Marn-ar upwards 
of halt / In Ajmeer, the Bhinae, Bandunwarra, and Mussooda 
villages pa^rticularly suffered, whilst (be rest of tRe district was 
comparatively free. In Jeypore, Ulwur, Bliurtpore, and Har- 
rowtee, the same kind of partial damage was suffered. The coik 
sequence was that, though grain fell somewhat, prices were still 
ahuormaliyhigh. 

Mtywar ^ — There is no census of this State. The Ma* 
faaraja desired to introduce a land revenue settlement 
for a term' of 10 years on the village system, demands 
being regulated by the average payments of the 10 previous 
years ; exi6ting tenants^ rights to be respected by leaseholders, 
who, on fuffillinff their obligations to the Durbar, will be perniit- 
ied to renew tneir leases on reassessment This kind of assess- 
ment is adopted in the neighbouring territory of Edur, and were 
it extended to the Bheel tracts it would be hailed by the Bheels 
as sa^ng them from constant illegal demands by the Raj officials, 
and would be as piiofitable to them as to the Durbar. This 
arrangement refers only to the crown lands : the estates of the 
nobles are« administered by themselves independently of tlie 
. Durbar, to whom they do not even report occurrences ; and when 
reports are called for regarding any dacoity or outrage, replies 
are only •vouchsafed after great and .vexatious delay. The 
•Goshaiu of the great Shrine* at Math Dwara followed the 
example set by the nobles, and declared his independence 
of the Durbar ; a force was set in motion against this priest iii 
1871, recalled without an attempt to establish tlie 

lawfuy|Bfi[>rlty iVs^haraua, I'lie Oodeypore school was 

well by 944 sehpl,th's learning English, liindee, Sanscrit, 

of Pertabgurh continued to be well 
Tkc!y\>ting'^ Maliarawul Oodey Siujr, is very fond 
goo5 elephants, is very keen in the pursuit of 
tigei'S, and takes a pride in exhibiting the trophy skins to English 
visitors. His bouse is furnished in the English style. As in Mey- 
the Thakoors are disposed to evade their feudal 
in service and attendance on certain occasions, and alt ciumi the 
{nivilege of criminal and civil jurisdiction in their estates, 
ela Ba/nowarA there were no complaints airainst the Mabara- 
wuTs administration. The Doongurporc Chief is civilized far 
beypud the average of Native rulers. He takes a pride in his 
Btate and in the administration, and is not above conducting liis 
^tors through the palace, stables, and gardens, pointing out the 
fanj^Vements be has himself effected, relating the state gf po- 
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veriy and desolation that everytbing was in when he sncceededi 
to the gudde^j and bow, tjbreugb the benign inftuence of the Bri^ 
tish Goverument, he had gradually acq^uired the means to fepaiF 
the ancestral palace, to get up elephants, horses,, and a retinue 
suited to his rank, and lastly, to accomplish the barest wish of 
his heart in the betrothal of his daughter to the Maharawurof 
Jeysulmere. In 1828 the British Government sent a force 
into the Hilly Tracts, Meywar and brought the Bheels under 
subjection ; still it was found 10 years afterwards that some 
permanent Government force was necessary to maintain order 
amongst these rude tribes. Tlie scheme fell to the ground in 
1838, but in the year 1840 the Bheel Cdrps was raised to keep* 
order amongst the Bheels themselves, and to pi'otect the 
Bheels from the grasping extortions of native Kamdars. The 
condition of the Bheel tribes in these Hilly Tracts is describ* 
ed as still unsatisfactory. 

Jeypore. — Thero os no census. A revenue survey and assess* 
ment of the Durbar khalsa land has be^ going on for some 
years, and a good deal of progress is reported, though the work 
meets with opposition from the Conservative character of the po- 
pulation. 1 he control of the medical institutions, was transfer- 
red from the Agency Surgeon to Dr. Valentine, the 
Maharaja’s private .physician. The condition of Shekatvuttee 
continued to be more satisfacibry. The chiefships of Khetree 
and Seekur show changes for the better. The young Khetree 
Chief inmlo much progress iu his .studies. Both Chiefs at- 
tended the Thakoors* School at Jeypore pending the opening 
of the Mnyo College. The condition of Oouiara did not im- 
prove. Uules for the control of m^riage expenditure were 
iirawu up for all classes, excent^tlie B^poots.i^pgh the Ma- 
liaiuja really wishes to introduce ihe reform ii^jat influential 
class also. The Maharaja pushed on^public*^orks with in- 
creased activity, and a larger sum than ever (Rs. 4,30,098) was, 
spent on original works alone, principally irrigation ..^cmes 
tlie estiinated sanctioned cost of which is about 15 lakhs. The 
great llainglmr reservoir \vas sanctioned, ’i'he water 8i|riaee 
will cover scpiare miles and coutaiu 22,000 millioM of cubic 
foot. It will irrigate 2,400 acres and yield, after deductionsr 
of cost and maintenance, 18 per cent, on the outlay, wbifk 
is estimated at 12J lakhs. Considerable progress is reported 
in the E»lucatioiTal Department at Jeypore. The attendance 
at the Malmiaja*s College and girls’ school much increased. 
’J'he course of the School of Arts was extended* The jail 
management is reported as satisfactory. The daily average of 
pris^iers was Olh. The year was prosperous fov Kishengiur 



Uarmr $r Jedhpm^ 

and condition of the petty principality of Lg^wu continue to 

improve. . . r ji 

Marwar , — ^There is no census. In 1872 the rainfall in Jodh^ 
pore itself was 22*4*5, which may bo considered as unprecedented, < 
for the average is only four inches. The autumn crops #Duld 
have been splendid throughout the country had. it not been 
for the locusts ; it is said that in some of the districts two-thirds 
of the standing crops were destroyed. The burial of the late 
Maharaja is thus described. At sunrise on the morning of the 
13th February 1873 the body of the Chief, dressed in gorgeous 
court robes, and having <yi the jewels worn at the last Ciisserah 
festival, was nlaced in a sitting position in a Janpau or covered 
chair, and oirried out of the fort It was an extraordinary 
sight, the front of the chair was open, so that all could take 
a look at the form of him who for so many years had ruled 
over them. In spite of his many faults M^iaraja Tukbt Sing . 
was ever popular amongst his subjects, and Uie wail of sorrow 
that burst from the cfowd when the, body was first brought 
out was one of the genuineness of which there could be no 
doubt The chair was borne on the shoulders of the purohits 
or family prie.sts, who gesticulated violently as they^moved 
slowly along, their long hair waving down their naked backs 
giving them t wild demonlike app^rance ; men beat their breasts 
and tore their hair, the soldiers presented arms and joined in 
the procession, which w^as preceded by the two favourite horses 
of the Chief, the corteg^\*Qv increasing in numbers as it slowly 
wended •73 7 ^ ' i*. - ; * precipitous incline towards the city. 
Only i ' ilose of royal bloodjare permitted to bo 

carried out ; n: readies of all othars dying in the fort 

being )^t .] < ^ rU ^Arairiparts. Some Thakoors, Ministers, 

and relain^itj w ^ »ti, a oonfused group: the journey had 
to be u ly .i'ikc on foot. Mundore was reached 

at 11, aO<t tfuife * last rites were performed. Many of the 
city pe<||^' said '*liat it was a disgrjco to the Rahtoie 
name >i one great branch of the Hindoos, who 

had speuf Tits life in devotion to women, should not find one 
true enough to accompany him to the abodes of bliss. The 
fact ^ of no suttee having taken place on this occasion is, a con- 
vineiog proof that this horrible rite is fast dying out. When 
the remains of the last Chief of Marwar, Maharaja Maun Sing, 
were burned, a I^nee, four concubines, and one female slave 
were immolated on the pile with him. Maharaja Tukht Sing 
left a large family, consisting of 27 Ranees, 10 legitimate sons 
and 6 legitimate daughters, and 13 concubines, 10 natural sons, 

9 natural daughters, and 17 slave girls, the .'umiud expenditure 
on whom at the time of the Chiefs death amounted to over 
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6| lakhs. T^ocavry but ik^ wishes of the late Chief, a Com-^ 
mittee, consisting of the principal Thakoors and officials of 
the State, with the Political Agent as President, was formed. 
The difficult task of fixing the allowances for so large a family 
was performed with great fairness, considerable reductions being 
made where required. Each member of the family has now 
a suitable maintenance. The Chiefs son, Jeswunt Singh, suc- 
ceeded. The political Agent could not visit Jeymlmere, which 
might almost be called the ultramundane State of l^j- 
pootans. 

Harottee Agewy, — The administration of Boondee continued 
satisfactory ; Kotah was in a bad state. The ad\|nturer8 who 
surrounded the Maharao contiuiied the scramble for plunder. 
On tlie principle of ** honesty amongst thieves” each seems 
to have taken bis turn of power unmolested by the others, 
until it was conskiered that he bad reasonably feathered his 
nest ; when denounced, degraded, and imprisoned, he was 
made to dUgoi*ge a percentage of his^spoil. The Jhallawav 
Chief takes every opportunity of showing his good feeling 
towards Government and its officers. The affairs of Bhah* 
poorcu # prospered. An administration report of Tonk was 
written by its Na,tive Minister. The Nawab being very at- 
tentive to the administratioii of the State, and fonB of works on; 
moral subjects, especially such as treat of the duties of rulers 
their people and vice versa, Moul vie Nujjnf Ally Khan, Moon- 
surim, Girae and Foujdaree (Thu^ee and Judicial Officer), 
pared a work of this nature which it is proposed to publish 
shortly. The samai gentleman translated the Bible^to Persian 
stanzas. ^ ^ 

Eastern States, — Sir Dinkur Rao submilu^ a Report of 
Dholepore of whose chief he was the«.GuardL^ The best edit- 
cation the young Rana can have is that of his^other; for this 
young lady is of superior intellect, and was, as Well as the other 
children, most carefully educated and brough^^up by the late 
estimable Raja of Putiala. ;• 

Bhurtpore. — The Railway from Agra was completed. The 
Maharaja is proverbially a thrifty economist and very careful of 
his money. The army and other establishments are all regularly 
paid at the end of every month, and the ryots are not subjected 
to any sort of exaction or extortion. iTerotoIee.— The Mahar^a 
presides qver the lilas Kbas or State Council to which 
appeals are preferred, but the number of cases, civil and 
criminal, peuaing at the end of the year was larger than it 
sliould he. 

Ulivur. — A census of the popidation of the State was taken 
in Mutch IS72 : — 
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Calculating area at 3.000 square mUes ibis gives an aver^ 
age of 2.59'9 to the square mile, and tbe'number of dwelling- 
houses, being 119,266. an avei:|igeof 6'5 {>er bouse. The two 
largest towns of -Ulwur qnd Uajehur had a {Upulation of 52,337 
aud 12,070 respectively. . The following table shows the numbers 


Oaitivators. 



Hindoo^, 
Brahmins ... 
Bunniahs ... 
Aheers 
Goojurs ... 
Meetms ... 
Rajpoots ... 

Jats 

Othor Hindoos 


Alahomeilans, 

Mooa (Mowattios) 
Khanaadas 

Rajpoot Mahomedans... 
Othor Mahomodana ... 


Non-Cullivators. 

Total. 



, 4.8,456 

4.^,582 
2,651 
5,095 
8,546 
16,567 
1,721 
2,16,960 

\ 

82,071 

46,052 

44,971 

42,780 

49,187 

88,817 

32,009 

2,67,490 


2,60,765 


a,87,568 


Christiana... 


Grand Total 


3,76,245 


5,98,888 


• * 

4^1 


Tho percentage ofiguls to boys aipong tl * 
lUwur varies from 41*40 among the wealth S6'C(> 

in the poorest. Among other Hindoo ^^astes ^*t 
shown to be about 42, and among Mahomelau^^ 41 T- 
figures tend to show that infanticide exists atnct*- » T3l ut 
Rajpoots, who it is probable are no woise tlaw ♦ of thei 
neighbouring Rajpoot State?. ' 

The Political Agent leports that, on the 
Iinpey’s tea years’ settlenieut of the land rev 

* W . w . * Wk t.. a, 







Qf many ra; 

» yp^if and Poli^leal Agent. Tbe new 

Haila eigtteentli year on the* 

h installation was performed according 

^ this St«}te, which has suffered so se- 
»il|y uom' f.UHniii; was above tlie average. The auttimu crop 
iv' wrt! hui wai» to ^omo extent injured by locilsts. 



iiCfe.Vi?RAL INDIA STATES. 

Maj*)!* General Daly, C. B., comprise an area 
»vnp a population of 7,j|7^,000, yielding a 
. f J^2,7o0,00(l. Jn area the Native states 
•uly equal to one-tenth of British India ; 
• te size as the country subject to tlie 
f the North-Western Province, witli 
1 population. They are move extensive 
)ur times as populoua The piincipal 
Bhopal aiul Rewah, the united lovenues 
\ sterling, yiudia’s alone exceeds those 
*o\vah put together. Ilis territory is 
•*while his revenue is better than that 
»iort of Deutnark. After these follow 
1 , Rutlam, Suinptlyir, Punna, Dewass 
/Iheis in Cundeiciind and elsewhere 
♦revenue not far short of a million 
Chiefs, fiom antiquity of descent and 
III the countiy worthy of all consideja- 
^ which income would imply. Besides 
liud 2nd class, there aie upwards of 40 
Agency, amonght whom aie Maho- 
l&u ajpoois, who hold their lands subject to 
l«e C vemment of India 'Nie disciplined 
of Sindia’s, form a small portion of the 
^^0 oi^ '00 pieces of artillery of sizes exist in 
k > nc '\\t ost useless, scores honeycombed on 
okt ^ J ghorrees ; but will a fair margin for 

will still remain a formidable number of serviceable 
guns, though skilled gunpers be few. 

Owcili^^^The Maliaraja Sindia cancelled the adoption of 
Kanoje^ Bao Sindia as bis .son and heir. His Highness coutri- 
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Imted loans for « two State Bulways, betwcmn 
lior and Iridore and Neeroucfi. At the cil^|^||||ttjheld 
by Sindia iu February 1873 the force eiriplojpfeiBiwIi BBiP 
5,000 Infantry, 3,470 Cavalry and. 40 Guns, 

^tteries ; three heavy (Elephant). The income of !!.e Gw<iW«r 
State for the year is shown as Ra 85,49,619, anvl t' >0 .'^i^ 

as Rs. 94,14,614 ; the excess is due todarge outlaws on ' ' 
works. 

The very name of Mahratta suggests a i «• . vace^ .r. ' 

Bulers of Gwalior have been no exceptio:. to >1 .ir btttnrcn. 
They encamped where conquest or warfare h d thei^ and Xx-va- 
lior has never had a Palace worthy of its C... (Up ^ 

Siudin, after his campaign with the British 
to this part of his dominions on financial ||rr * 

trained to halt by a domestic, occurrence in 
moved from old dSwslior to the she wheve 
stands and thus gave it the name of Lughknr, rihiclt td ans '''v- 
“ Camp of the Army." It continued the head-viua cl the 
Gwalior d 3 ’nasty, though for years the Mahr&*'H, 'i. e e i nt-to 
live in temporary huts. It is wel’ with!,, iti. meuioty of ibe 

E resent generation permanent buildings havi arwar^^ Ihp Itlteb",. 
ur, and that it has growninto a c ty of importaiwe,. Tl»5yd 
building at Phool Bagh which is being desti ■ ■ >^(1 for the uivV 
of Sindia’s new palace was built for '.he rect*,, , ^ ontertiiin- 

ment by Jankojee Rao Sindia of th^i^f^overD u f'''>nerp<, - 
Bontinck, iu 1832; and it is tte present > 4 ;s**di^l( 

ambition to erect a Palace in which ke can propi’rlj' .jBet 

Majesty’s represerttalive and other .distiugoishd^'iwt^ 'Oil' 
the plain below th 8 south-east corner ol PbiffI* 

therefoie rising a mighty structure Xvhich to riva' s> 

f iihlic building iu India.* It is a iouble-iig ^«8 Pjrtace, of rii> 
talian type, enclosing a quadrangle, tbcl^l|aI)ireal^t^ 
being raised to give the appearancs^of a , 

It is built of stone on massive arches and bwirfli'esg|N|^|^“‘"“ 
and fretwork of carved freestone w.U teli 4 <veip,V 
Besides the wites of rooms for the scoomutodtl^ 
and his farony, the Palace contains s grandW^ 
handsome receiitioa rooms, and apartme|i<a,'J|W 
visitors and ministera The finishing touclw 
tant rooms will be of white and biwk 0 U^lwtf|^ 
other costly adornment. 

B&qpol.— The Political Agent corferred.i 
of Nawab sanctioned by His Bzoelisncy 
hand of the Begum. The adminiitiatior 




She Chief of Nurm^har died. Rildheepoor, Root- 
ViMif »ad ' Msodi^ were •all .satis^toiily 

«tl^ttit.httc]a|||[|^-^ ooduMjfhur' and Putkarea was unsatia- 

teu.U>^Win^m^aoL-^A heavy and continuous fall of 
,lw,u frt‘io»ni % a sudden cessation and much heat, caus- 
eU aj^sarly all the crops. Oarcha or Tehtes 

^uijravourable seasons. The financial condi* 
ti ^ 18 bad and the differences between th^ 

^ .. «j^oor8 had mostly subsided for the presont. 

fffi Nf' *i,plkuT report nothing new. Funndh , — The 
un iiaj ih Is reported to be doing well. Ajighur BuSex- 
the bad season. The State was still involv- 
■a ^jBwMntr.— The Ch^ef was still in difiSculties. 
«»ilso unfavourable years have produced great 
-jfl'his jaghire profited by the excellent super- 
y Rai Purmesreedass, the manager. The 
ng a little, but prefers s^rt to literature. 





’ ‘ district under this >^gency, which reports 
< bet*veen 28® 20' and 25*' 10' north latitude, 
)' and 82^ 57' east longitude, containing an 
' 5,000 square miles, witli an estimated *popu- 
«, and comprises the following Native States, 
bout 28 lakhs of Rupees : — 

. ' t 

^ U waU to t4 UU<^ aywi/nillea population ID, 00, 000 Rev. 2D, 00,000 

'"^1^9 , ' „ „ 78,000 „ 80,000 

^ ' ‘ uf * *’ ” 70,000 ,, 80,000 

V. hoJwtw*! , «X) , „ „ „ '•60,000 „ 80,000 

Vrt«a,. lai , „ „ 80,000 „ 60,000 


VI vr 

t < 

'4 '< 


{•(« t r Hi MV If. are to the south of the Kymore, the Soane 
aft^ieutk, the Johillo, Bbadar, Mabanuddee, j&nnaee, 
L and the Nerbudda which rises in Bewah ter> 
|ltak, a flat 'topped hill forming the eastern ter- 
"^ tpoora range of bills which crosses the middle 
\ to east The Nerbudda, after a short course, 
i»$h districts in the Central Province. To the 
ore the only riveis of importance are the Tons 

-The year passed in peace and prosperity, 
sicknesa, though cholera visited Oojein, But- 
ler jplaces during the hot weather, and 21 Eu- 
^atives of the Neemuch garrison died of the 
crons were good, the rain-fall though 





lighter than lisnal was well distributed oV 
various PeTgy,nna?i8 of Sindia, Holkar, Dewi f \ ^ 
interlacing of their boundaries naturally g ^ 
rels. In Rutlcm there were few marriafSt^*^ ^ 

“ Singist” year which occurs every twelfth*;^^ ^ 
sands of religious devotees and other Hind, ^ 
assemble from all quarters of India at (f'' 
river Seepra. The period ot Singist lasts ' , 


ob 

4i 


hi to 

ISr ' tfe a^d 

considered inauspicious among tile Hindocft®* ^ ^ a 

tion system has called into existence l\r ^ 

town and the district for the instructions 
taining an attendance of 372 boys and SflgiF^ * 

Rupees 1,727 being Rupees 4-4-4i per pupf * , Aii 4 t 

Bheel Agency.^The seven states of 
poor, Jobut, Kuttiwara, Ruttonmal and ]jp* ***^ "^.* 
tiicis of Sindia and Holkar are almostfj^^'^'^ , 

Bheels and Bhee1al«is ; the latter descended 
and Bheel mothers, who, year by year, und*^^ 
ment, settle down to husbandry and peac ' 
ally, liowever, stung by some act of injustic^; *1'’ 
gathering Ins tribe around him retires ‘ I ' , *! 

breaks out into wild outlawry. It isfi 



j, .:i7: QtcifcB: 
,8 il)n 

^08 J> 


C3^-T«.e9t 

VIII HJV JL/I4bl01J CauVllUl . 1 i f 

grievance he might hav^‘^» ^ 

mckremained in sucr^sl'^^'^ '1"^ 


culda Frontier, went out’* with mo 
repeated offers from the British al 
sible redress any grievance be 
troops by force anckremained 
months. The Dussana Bheels 1 

vince ; but no effort Avas spared to persua^V^' ^ 

bad to sterner measures ; a special repor'“\ »' 
counting the causes of tbe discontent off’, 
for the future. ^ i ti. ^ 

Indore.— The sum of Rs. 2,38,162 waa^ J f * 
capitalization of the Indore contributio^* 
gent and Bheel Corps. The total number 
ed amounted to 42,688, lepresenting 
ment Rupees 2,56,12,bOO, or £2.561,280. 
lishment kept up by Government in Mai 
Bupees 14,580 or £1,458 ; thus the "S 

duty on opium is more than paid for by ] I»iw .ns 

hoondeea The one rupee cess upon 
Oqjein for the construction and repairs o^» ^ 


trafSc shows an income of Ks, 32, 51. 
continued to prosper. 
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Ukdek the Govbbkmbnt or Indij» . 


Ftsdatory. 


or FimUy. ] miea. non, 1 iio(mb«, 
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or THE CEESVS OF IKDIA. 


7 ft j contains the returns of tlie population 

eitcr • .’• > nices and of all the 153 Feudatory 

m ti. middle of May lt<74. The detailed 
If, >t ibt , ' Us , Bombay and of Mysore had not then 

ftpf eared nor ihw a irtnc* Administration Report for 1872-73. 
Eat the gtoea ei'itlie Bombay and Mysore enunierutions 

» tte^r^viou<i Chapter, and the population returns of 
harmonise more closely with the census 
Mhcr Provinces made in that year, than later 
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fan Province, or of all Indin, is likely to 
I , when the decennial numbering of 
take place. In some provinces, like 
‘«*n given to wiite up the vill .ge ar.ddocal 
In others, like the ^orth- Western Pro- 
the la\;d-reveiiue administration are 
'he experience of supervisors of the last 
Icwdeu in the North-Western Province, 
‘ijjoproved set of returns, adapted to the 
«iste aiyl sori.d life and yet calculated to 
steins^of European countries, 'Ihe first 
•uslical Cotigress, bedd at St. Petersburg 
J872, made certffiii suegostioiis intended 
thod of niiiiibering the people in every 
The meinbeis recommended tiiat a 
at least once in ten years, in the years 


'M 

45 n atuig 'i r* 0 4611, Holland and Belgium maintain a per- 
oev>u^. ot thb popfulation in eacli township by individual, 

4jCji^7^tM!ly,<MiedqlSs, -is is done elsewhere. Dtis was tried at 
In the former 610,000 inhabitants were 
C t tjsfthy cards, which are dealt out in packs whew 

votfk is done. • I’he Congress decided that 


'i? 


uat^Jbe obtained by individual bulletins, if the' 
other circumsuDcea wam&t it ; if not, 


Aif^l 

■M 


illetins. 

British Empire of India stands thus 
betaken at the end of 1871. 



Hie BritiBli Empire of India. 
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Th$ Ormth and Dtn$Uy of Population, W& 

hic^Mm -The reliable results of ^he North-West 
>»t Wish the fact that the population all over 
i the rate of a half per cent every year. In 
^Province the inciease was 0*62 Vintjng^ 
iratively free from famine. In the Central ' 
4 in e^cb of five years, but one of these, 
iv intense famine and fatal epidemics. I'o 
aion at the eud ,of 1873 one per cent must 
tals of the table on the opposite side» in 
i, Madras, the North- Westein Province, 
iiial Jt^iovince, Assam and Mysore, 2J per 
Oudh and 7 per cent 
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lU 


'iWjfe* *«P»T 

t rat* 


I 

fiomtivuV Hio ( 

ce*' m 2'per cent in 

Bnma immigrants. 

* ‘ g the Feudatoiy States, where, however, the 
vur shows 259 to tho square mile and whoro 
a, for instance, the density of population 
‘tes from 474 in Oudh and 4t)4 in Bengal or 
378 in the Noith-Western Piovince, 226 
u tho Punjab, 131 in Bombay and 96 in the 
\ 2,7 in Burma with its vast fertile wastes. 
' *^0 the mile in Non-Feudatoiy India and 165 

o 

Baces and Greeds* 

. «>>le to arrive at general resnlts regarding age 
-li.W - X. V a India >feti weie the Bombay and Mysore Reports 
^ conclusions as to Races and Creeds 

. 1 they are full of social and political as well 

m *. The bulk of tho®population ivof course, 

111 . according to Provinces : — 

Jfindoot 
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8«, 000, 000 
20,000,000 

t 'n >Tmeo ... 26,000,000 

12,440,660 
6,094,760 
. 1 0,002,27* 

r ' . . 6,000,000 

186,427 

128,197 

... . 4,000,000 

1,700,000 

.« . 128,602,811 

jically a sect of Hindoos and do not seem 
Jpf in the form of such sectarian bodies as 
‘<l#M>das8ces. 
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Panjabc 

ElBowbere 


The bulk of the Boodhists are in Burma and ih» 

districts. The Jains are on the border land 

and Hindoos. . . v< 

^fiodhists and Jainn, * . 

^ngal and Assam ... ' ft' * 

Madras ... ... ... 2 

NortU-Wostom ProTincos, tfs/iwa/s... ... 

Bombay ... ... « .. li )4 

Punjab, estimate ... ... .. |**i >* 

Central Province ... 

Burma ... ... . ‘ 

Mysoi*o ... ... . ^ 


The census returns do not show cleanly 
aboriginal tribes like the Gonds, Kols, SonthalV 
both j^olarian hud Dravidian, and ntill less do^ 
greht casteless sects or out-caste tribes as the S ’ • 
beerpuutees >\ho!u it mixes up with Hindoos. “ *<> 

the truth has been ai rived at in the following. .-r 

Ahorigbuil ot>d CasteUss T%ibe% 

Bengal and Assam pa/ r/y ... 

Madraa ... . . ’‘*1* 

Noi*th-WeBteiT» Prn»i|ice * ... ...^ ‘ 

Bombay ... . .^ * ' 

Punjab ... ... .. ^ 

Oiidh .. ... ... ... r 

Central Province" « ...» a . 

Berar ... ... •*. , ^ 

Mysore, estimate ... ... ^ - ^ 


The Census revealed an unexpected numb^ 
in Bengal, but fewer elsewhere limn had bee*' 

Mahomedans, 

Xlengal and Assam ... , 


Madras 

Nortb-Western Province 

Punjab 

Oudh 

Central Provinoe ... 

Burma 

Coorg 

Mysore 

Borar 





Total 



Saeei and Creedi, 


W 


^mall bodies of Parsees and ^ews"* chiefly in Boiu« 
The returns do not show tile Je>V8 

JetM, Parsees, 

8,000 Bombay, 67,115 

Borar, 85 

Bengal, Aden and elsewhere, 2,800 * 


70,000 

V' not'’ >»ome to the Christians. Unfortunately the Census 
♦ . *')st of tfle Provinces are avowedly unreliable under 

r we look at Europeans, Americans and Eurasians 
die city of Calcutta, for instance, has utterly broken 
" seek to learn the number of Native Christians^ 
yrian and Kotnan Catliolic, many of these are in 
' like Travancore and Cochin. But tor the Protest-^ 
ii a very detailed census taken by the Calcutta 
onference about the same time as that of most 
ices of India. The Roman Catholics annually 
own reHirns. 


CnBlBTlAKf, 

Earopeans and 
AmoricauB. 

• 

EurasianB and 
Indo-Portu- 
guese. 


19,822 

23,858 

^ ... . 

14,505 

26,874 

Proviaco 

) 

I2,4atf 

21701 

ll.(i53 

46,164 

i******^ ... 

17,411 

2,044 

3 J ... 

5,446 

085 

Ortlltf ^ y, 1,0 

^ ^ 4,876 1 

1 1,867 

1,426 


5,102 

’ m 

120 

700 

* 

4,600 

020 

3,000 

Ai 4’._ tti ,’nn. 

30.000 


' Total 

110,622 

112,439 
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^lear wiieiuer uie joritigu Army ot 00,000 men has 
(1 in eacli provincial entry. But it is ceii' ' .■•iat the 
. pulation of Bengal is lar ; than the ab^'.aumbetv 
'ttlsnition of Calcutta having ta.ied. * 

. ristmna . — Tlie Protestant Missionary Census of 1871 is 

eu in India. In the ten years from 1851 to 1861 therate 
as about 63 per cent In the ten years ending 1871 
61 per cent, raising the number in the whole of India 
<11 to 224,161, or to the extent of 85,430 persona Tbree- 
ibese were from aboriginal and low caste tribea 'I'he 


1S8 


The British Empire 


Native Christians subscribed Rs. 85,12 1 Ualieu viiuitiu i' ina 
yQ&T 1871 against^!. 93,438 in tbe whole teij voat" in " *> 6 l 
The number 8 f Foreign Missionaries was 48(1 41 * ^ *^7 ’ i * 
in 1861. But in the ten years the number ot ' mi ’ 

in India increased from 319 to 423 ; of ap+ v*- ord\, . 
from 97 to 226 ; and of communicants, fr #1 . ^ 

the year 1861 there were in ^ the Mis t urdt . 

instruction, in 1871 there were 122,: ,r‘ i Were 

young women and girls. This shows a..| l 't 

the ten years from 1851 to 1861 tb^ . tr 

12 , 000 . Of the pupils trained in mi. » . bchu<4H 

from 1861 to 1871, 1621 passed tlA Jdai nculatioti or En- 
trance Examinations in the three 613 

passed the First Arts Examination 4 ih^ » ’grab 

of Bachelor of Arts; 18 the degrA of oi 

and 6 the degree of Bachelor of jptws. Th’ u-pi V le*- 
monstrates the important part whicl^^? ' >H‘. a^v» 
imparting a sound, education to 6 

the matriculated students, 340 r' e 

M.A.B, and all the B.L. 8 , were froirt'*’'* 

There are 24 Mission Presses in Cevloft 

These have published in the course ^ ih: * ‘ 
than 3,410 separate works, mostly cl a Cu* /.* »Hnd 
tional character, in 31 languages and ili*. I* < ‘Tl’o mvnbci of 

copies of books and tracts printed amondpt )79 

Noxnber of copiOb of ^%ntiro • f " *" n 

Hges, ... .. I * 

Kuiuber of copies of the new Tostamotii*, il* j-t > 

other portions of tho Bible, ... * 

Numbor of copies of Chlistian Books . . ' $44* tJ*.* 

Number of Christian Tracts in tho Vernaculw ^ '4* ^ 

Number of School Books ... W2|St5i.CliO 

Number of other Books . . 

The largest aumetical increase of con vrts '■ 'w ih^ fo’l 'v- 
ing nationalities :-~ 

1861. 1871. ‘a. '•V. ' 

TmhiI ... ... 91,844 118,317 f 

Kol ... ... 2,400 20,877 ' “3 „ 

Toloogoo ... ... 4,881 19,233 

Mdlaialam ... 11,223 19,625 

Hindm and Oordoo ... 6,288 10,163 '' 

Bongalae ... . . 16,277 20,516 

Oriya ... ... 1,128 3,165 

Sontalee, Garo, Gondee, Koi, and T tiefc&u % overu; 
the first time in the Census. Tho t»l ’■.'S, 

Ceylon, show the progress in detail ftowi; la- 
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fr& Brilhh Empire 0/ India. 

TIm number of ^man Catholic Cbristiane is stated at 808,03# 
which does uot include 106,667 under the Archbishop of Cke^ 
or 9 1 #,691. Until about twelve years ago, the numbeni' 
given of Roman Catholics seem to have been merely esti- 
mates. A Papal Delegate, who visited the Indian Mission^ 
recommended that a correct census should be taken of thi, 
Roman Catholic population. Blank returns were printed, 1^ 
which the names and residence, &c., of every family were to be 
entered. In the Madras Vicariate and some other parts of India, 
this was carefully done ; in others, judging from the figures given, 
“ about ^4,000,” &C., only estimates are^et available. The table 
gives the Roman Catholic population of India in 186^ 1862, and 
1872, taken from the " Madras Catholic Directory, "permtsstt 
auperiomm." Ihis publication is regarded bv Roro’r 
themselves as the most reliable authority on tite sulgt R<’ 
peaus are included as well as Natives. In North ludi^ J^ttrepeau 
soldiers constitute lire great bulk of the Ron'iiu v,,itth<: '14 ||ppw* 
lation. •> , 


StatitUa of Roman Catholic Mietiont m Juliti., 


RollAV OaTROLIO 
LaTioM. 


lW}1862ie73 1863 1883 


EMtRrn Benfftl 
A'MMro 
Pauia 
, Agr* 

Hoatbty 

MnUgAkort 

VitnfApuUtm 

IIyderAb«d 
My nor* 

MndrAi 

OolmUtor* 

PuiDdtcbarry 

Midara 


Tote), Indte . 


13 18 36 

31 38 86 

81 48 88 

33 88 81 

18 17 83 

6 8 8 
IS 18 86 

17 lA 33 

10 18 31 
41 88 84 

88 *6 67 

18 84 88 

441 8G8 381 


„ UHltOKAK ’ n1 
Popg. Ji.0. ; 

SCHOOL) .1 Co A. 




7.360 335 

18.11'U 85(1 

9,6m 183 

14.80U 35 

31.000 1,000 

45.000 685 


335 ilQ, ‘i.in 

85(1 1,7U[ 300]4'Xl8«i 

183 ,1 rv,ot 1,4 »■' 

M6 Move I 

,000 i,t'.v#\JRj .lU'W 

685 rm. 

' 35 ! 'bti 

68i» iftoilp I 


86.048 3.800 3^#8,.: 


665, W 735,764 


18,600 366 

137,580 VOO 3 dO 8,^ 

145.000 1,400 3 

60.000 1,130 3. iOOl f,8# M ^ 

270.000 6,840 T.Kh?; ^6-^ 

808,084 18,448 5 Ji»,£^oi[644 


a 

The total increase in India during the krade is 
whom 17,U8# are Roman Catholics under the trciihishep <'i uo-' 
The small district, of Verapoly, ehi^y iu O thiUi tlrtimi; au u.- 
crease of 67,600 — mure than one>haif — thou/h tbe points bsv 
dimioished from S88 to SuS, In the Almau c 1876, tbo E i 
roan Catholics of the Syrian rite in the VicvriiM;)? are. Ostima^ ti 


Sacm ami Cnedi^ 


thousand less than in 1862 ; itot m 1872 thf 
ja«D 5 lw 'i$,e^Ated at 190,00a The great .bulk of the priesti 
a^e the statistioa as given m the Oireotoiy 

th^ 6 in India during the decade is 12 per cent. 

General Besolt 


^ \ Creeda of the 184 millions of British India^ in« 

V ^ Christians only in Native States and in the small 
I e * jPrench territories^ may be stated* as foilmvs 




Mm and Americaii 

... 

... 110,522 

^ an and Mixed ... 

3 Protestant ... 

. Eiiman GathoHo 
a Jaoobitss 

... 

... 112,489 
... 224,161 
.. 914,691 
... 340,000 

*iUn ditto 

.. 

... 10,000 


a. i4<,jESaii» 

taidlsM Tribes .. 
rngOM li fins .. 

kuoi&Sl^‘ 


600 l»408»a8a 
8,000?. 
70^000^^^ 

40,868,084 
15,288,200 
2,680,000 
1,250,000 
128,500,000 


I'm* !»ui7 . . lished facts as to the growth of these various oom** 
/ut» that the annual rate of inci ease is a half per cent, 
! t^r^^ti^i^ah^medans do not increase so fast as the Hindoos, tbs' 
statistics show the annual increase of Roman Ca^ 
tboUc ' ns to be 1-1/5 per cent and of the Protestant Chris^ 
iians t « 4)^0 per eent On the other hand we can assert 

crailuons of the Feudatory States except those ii 
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part II. 

CHAFTBR L 

BENGAL 

, inMth Settled,— Vhe decennial settlement of Bengali 
B^tar and Qr&a— by which last term was meant at that period 
Only<*>^iho of country lying between the Roopiiaraiu and. 

^•ivers, and now included in the distiict of Midna* 

> 'Has commenced iti the year 17&9 and completed in 
f7^<u9i lit the latter year the total assesMnent amounted to 
4(!<{ca Hs. ?l^dd.00.989 (Ooinpaily 's Rs. 2,85,87,722), and this assess* 
ment uuh uo doubt some slight variaiiou, declaied to 4)e per* 

T .cLt in 1783. The settlement embraced, roughly speakiugi 
the oo^mtry now compiised in the di^siuns of Rurdwau* 

' .ricMidenny, Raj^iahye, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna and 
it also compiised parts of the Hasareebaugh and 
districts in the Chulia Nagpoie division, as well as 
Jo^ptgore'^ "" ''ilpara and CoocU Behar, which are now in the 
.vision, but then formed part of the Ruugpore 
The total assessment during tlj,e year l57i*72«e£ 
Ui same divubos amounted to Us. 8,52,08,868. 

TL^ ;semifiddf^ with whom the settlement was originally made, 
Were for iho f^cst part poweiful men, whose authoihy extended 
om vfrf^ti'a^ of couiitiy, police and other powers being in* 
tmsti^d thjim Of these tiacts they were, by the settlenieot, 
c«iUstjt||teil'^Ulfi«p^*oprietors^ But under the wtiueiice of debt and 
imsip^iage^lnt^ljese large semiiidaries *weie sjpeeui ly broken 
tm 1lia.i^70fecmueot dfinand was then one which left a margin 
of proftt bbt saiHli compared wi Ji that given to zemindars in 
fgbe rights of the ryots to hold at customary rates 
wtm inrdd by law, and the power of the zemindars over 
ifmUed. Wiihin the ten years that immediately fol* 
iSwid th permanent settlement, a complete revolution took 
ooff JtutioQ and ownership of the estates which fof* 
of that settlement The average annual collec* 
794 to 1798 amounted, however, to siete 
t being only three lakhs short of the annual de* 
(|^e new zemindars were vested with greatly in* 
the ryots, and again in l8l2 further power 
"vC that for some 50 years of the present ceutifiy 
j^uwer over the ryots far greater than that given 
settlement of 1793. 8ome additions were 
.m* nue demand when the zemindars were relieved 




of police charge, and in 1824-26'fbe W 

pao/s lts.*2,98,$2,02)« After’that period f* ■’ 
as resumptions of ipvalid revenue>free teni 
Begiilation. 1I< of 1819. In 182s-®jthe 
sicca Rs. 2,85,26,034', or Company’s Rs 3.0^ 
years later^ in t846-47. it had risen to Ra { 
this perlbd a fresh and very marked’ en 
bringing dhe demand in 1848->49 up to Ba ! 
the tbi^e Tears 1847, 1848 and 1849, no % *i 
'w'OJ® added to the revenue roll by resa^^>t,^!la-, 
was otherwise swelled by escheats^the 
brought to ligbt^ by surrey, and sesettlemOi v 
estatea After this the demand reiyained ali,>.jt,t ,s 
1856-Ii;r, in which year it appears at the shgutljirri 
of Bs, 3,37,38,7r3. In the following 
3,39,10,362, and ^^from tliat time there hag hcWl 
sioD, interrupted in the year 1866-67 only by the 
Ra 3,55,34,022, which represents tEe C rt-Ht 
: 1872-73. * 
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c#« to Rs. 
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f 
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Omilting Assam, Cuttack part of Ch«t!k tfte 

number of estates on the Ooveroment re^nust^^hifteen 
--enormously augmented sitice^ the pe^maneiit " 

^y ^^tbe admission to the roll of Talookdars*^o »utc^<ledl4tivtb«^ 

* laims preferred by them to hold their taloc^ j||de) 3 ^llfdeotly of 

he zemindars through whom they had prevfeii jM^ re- 

* euue, and secondly, by partitioue of estates of 

.s essore alone no less than 1,000 estates were ' i !! 

t>ie separate registration of talookS(,betW6ei^ 4^ 

^798. Partitions have occurred in t^o wavs ^i fty^ 

<{ Goveinmeiit or the courts of law, the ol^^ bang 

^ ortious of estates to sale for arrears of reveiuf 
^^ue from the proptieiorsi and aacgncfZy, at |he 
proprietors themselves, undet'the permission/ 

3 ^AirU IX of the Proclamation of the 22 Dd 
Mots of the former ckss^ilifere carried to suer 
*' . i« whidi immediately succeeded •* >< ''M'c 5 i>*«lfhk 
e to disintegrate most of the large (ttcHs t siat#s fn 
.rf. And the process voluntary it • (tw.hjWtt 
carried on up to the present time 
tions has been a transforma^ioi^ of iwa i^reftw fall s« 
lat it is almost'ftnpossible to e 8 tablOlfWtn''Si- 
jf identity beWeen the list of 1793 ’'tl}e 4 |^n 67 ^ 

res Mibjoined, Which exhibit a olasK* W.*,*R»n '^^iMiates 
oar&^are unfortunately not ouite c ’’iplAtt, owing to 
lie survey records of one or two aietric • Hty show iha* 
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Central Dietricte, 

OarjMUnc 
jQipfgoree « 

(iMtytra ^ 


eaiUm Itisttiifu 

1 , Daeen ... / 

ruxreedpora I 

. Kaekergunge ... I 

^ UysiontlDg 
s/ibai ' 

CftctaftT 

^ j ji^ i ITotal 

CWHagong >.. 

13 , if ^oakhally 

p jiTlyiKinio 


^ Pain* 

I Gv» 

, > ShataAbad 

* *; Tirhoox 

I 1 Htun 

' Cnnmparan 


ISS r 

» Bhaugnipora 
f * Porueah 


"• 'I jL 

3 tM r 


CBUT1A. NAOPOBK. 

Sot4th^ Wlttt Frontier Aff ncy. \ 



lsf*Tl Haaaraabwitgh ... 

' n ^ U) Ixtharduglik 

HifclngbhooiSr ••• 

Bauabboom ... ^ ... 
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* # «l« increase of ;.i&;-66, 21,144 m the 1antf-ta« sinpe the 
f unial settlement no^.Je$8 than Ba ♦0,40,9^5, o£ n^rjy two* 
% has beeuobtaiVed in Cehar. TJje iacrea* of r^enue 
.Bengal Pfoper' since the deceniiKil'* settlement I|a»^l^^ii 
35,80,179 ohly — an amount not in ei^oga of what miglilr 
»nablir he expected in so large an -area. 

\e j^ulationc of 17J93 directed that the regf^er of estates 
Id be re-written every five years and that airzeminckrs 
Id maintain putwaries, and file their accounts With 4:a- 
'‘i’ goes who were to keep the public accounts* l^^eitber Wfls dond* 
815, the Court of Directors took up the matter afresh but in 
The Board of Revesiue themselves persistently opposed the 
e system, and though the Qovei iiment of India never conceded 
point, they managed by passive lesistance to defeat all ac- 
uniil canoongoes diopped out everywhere but in Oiissa,’ 
putwaries weie dibcouiagcd, and as far as possible extin- 
led. As a reault of the policy of non-interference in Bengal, 
e were no ioh&ildais or other native revenue ofiScers in the 
dor of districts, and up to 187:1^-73 tlicie were no revenue 
dishmenta whatever out of the Collector's office. 

-^e record of all rights, which was required by the old system, 
Cow being paitially supplied by the returns submitted under 
Boad (Jess Act, which is already to a gicat extent a register 
onures in Bengal. The cess was declared leviable from the 
" Ictober 1873 in 15 districts : Hooghly, 24f-Pcrgunnah8,Nuddea, 
ire, Moorshedubad, Kajshaliye, Dacca, Purreedpore, Purneah, 
Huwgliyr, Bhaugulpore, Cuttack, Pooree, Balasore, and Hazaree- 
Altlioiigb the raiualions weie complete in Burdwan, the 
l-^eutenant Governor thought it best to l^eep back the levy of 
J e ^essin that ^s^iict fof one year more 4n account of the fever, 
er has causSa the pBstponement of the cess in Burdwan and 
oe in some Mher districts. In the district of Balasore/ where 
Tate was first imposed, in 1872-73, it was fixed at half the 
ftfaium rate, i e., | anna per rupee, which will fall on tfie 
^ at the rate of 4 of an anna, or half a pice per rimee of their 
‘'n’ ' If we take the average rent of ryots to be Rs. JQ, each 
01 at this rate will pay on an aveiage Ioanna, or five pice, as 
cess along with Ins rent; and the maximum rate imposeable 
* ' ‘ 2 J ani^as. The Lieutenant-Governor calculates that at 
mum rate the road cess will be, equal to a tax of about 
mautid on the salt consumed by the ryot and bis 
and at a half rate equal to a tax of 3 annas per maqiid. 
"ig the salt consumed by the family to be 24 seei^ per 
per head), aqd the duty on t^at quantity of 
be ita 2, the maximum road cess would be equi to about 

2 IS i 
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one-thirteenth^ of the salt-tar. A remission of 8 annac ^er 
maund in the saMuty would give the Balasore ryot, for insi 3 »e, 
fully four tiftes as much relief as the road cess imposes a burdest 
onhim. Azarian disturbances in Pubna, wluch is nota cessd* j ict, 
led the Lieutenant Governor to hope that the ryots will t n»k 
themselves compensated for their share of a light cess by 1 se- 
curity afforded them by a public record of rents and tenuref 
The following is an abstract of the number of estat' . ^ 
under- tenures of all soits that had been registered up to th*>^d 
of September 1873 : — 


Districts. 

Number of 
tenures. 

a 

Uiatricts. 

Number 'if 
^tenures 

Over 
Hs. 100. 

Under 
Rs. 100. 

Over 
R.. 100. 

Cud'' 
Ri^ .00. 

Burdwan.. 

4,804 

170,264 

— 

Mymensinffh 


598 


Hooghly with Howrah 

1,567 

34,440 

Tipperah 


8,541 


24-P6rgunahB 

8,429 

25,235 

Mongbyr 


1,989 

i: i?. 

Nuddea ... 

2,416 

17,172 

Bhaugiilpore 


1,690 


Jessore ... 

4,278 

72,848 

Purneah 


2,286 

11 M 

Moorshedabad 

. 1,668 

36,215 

Cuttack 


1,475 

2 ‘ 

Rajshahye ..t 

2,076 

32, 187’ 

Pooree... 


729 

if 

Dacca 

' 281 

19,209 

Balasore 


232 


Fuireedpore 

1J)39 

28,690 

Hazareebaugh 


850 

1 i 




Maunbhoom 


2,337 

9,. ' 

1 



Total 

i 


.37,170 

se* 


The registration was completed in these district, except ir 'Uy^ 
mensingh, Tipperah, and Mauubhoom. In s^e districU it m 
found that sub-infeudation has been carried to a great extm/ 
the sixth degree, and even beyond. Burdwan and Jessore j? 
the largest number of tenures, and Balasore the smallest uttpv 
ber. Omitting these three districts the valuation of estates r 
revenue payable show these results : — 

, Ba. 


Total rateable yalaation of the land lying in the 15 distriets ! 

after deducting charges, &o., under the Act .. ... 4,0S,S6,lfi 

Total land rerenue of the 16 districts ... ... l,2S,74,lfi| 

Amount of road cess on landa for 1873-74 ... 7^,19 


after deducting charges, Ac., under the Act . 

Total land rerenue of the 15 districts 
Amount of road cess on landa for 1873-74 
Amount on mines ... ... ... 

Amount on houses ... ... ... 

^ Total amount of road oeis of the 16 districts for 1878-74 8,00,wir 

The valuations of these districts are shown to exceed op 
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rxva- three times the total revenue assessed ojn them! *The 
^ of Hazareebaugh is quite abnormal, tj^e revenue being 
^ . and the valuation upwards of J 5 times the revenue. 

I district of Bhaugulpore the total valuation is more than 
tiroes the land revenue. In the district of Dacca it ia 
.v^vtri five timea In Monghyr it is more than four times. Jo 
. the ( rdiiiary Bengal districts, such as Jessore, 24'-Perguiinahs, 
IUj$^hnhye, and Furreedpore, it is about three times. It is some* 
Jess than three times in Nuddea, Hooghly, Moorshedabad, 
nod jPurneah. , In Orissa the proportion is least. In Balasore it 
is,^Ies9 than twice as much ; and in Pooree and Cuttack, though 
,mau twice, the vaiiiation is Considerably less than three 
' tiin the revenue. But these three last mentioned districts are 
.;arily settled districts. The total valuation of thb laud 
■ j..^;est in fiurdwan with upwards of 54 lakhs ; and in the dis- 
Hooghly with Howrah and of the 24-Pergunnahs, in each 
" ^ it exceeds forty lakhs of rupees. In Monghyr, Jessore, 
Kajshabye, and Moorshedabaff, it exceeds thirty 
' ia Purneah, Wuddea, Dacca, and Cuttack, it exceeds 

lakhs; in Furreedpore it is nearly twelve lakhs; in 
. it exceeds ten lakhs ; in Hazareebaugh it is nearly ten 
Uir; and in Balasore, where it is least, the valuation is a little 
' . :)(j|ht and a half lakhs. Tlie f*ieutenant-Governor is not 
I ' to accept these valuations as a full Valuation down to 
ve»y ground, as he has expressed it. But a few years hence 
valuation may be made. Sir George Campbell does not 
to ^rm that the expoiiment of valuing the lands of 
eugat, and imposingr a road cess had been carried so far as to 
enable/him to say with confidence that it is a distinct and decided 

(7eMes.-tfMunicipaI^ may now eatablish town schools 
' ..jnent ha?, since March 187*4, granted for purposes 
>. »otoJ improvement and education three per cent of the 
rontaf' of Government estates and of zyotwaree estates 

ryotwaree 

of Assam and the Bhootan Dooars. At the re- 
■t of all temporarily-settled, estates three dbr cent 

I ital assumed rental is to be set aside as the locft l 
lent cess. The Court of Wards has seit aside in most 
» . under its care a certain annual sum for the estab- 
of primary schools and for the encouragement of other 

apply. i« bate very 

b# far’"?; f* Bengal, and it is admitted that 

r^; -ar t.ie greater part of the country is stUl without any provi- 



The securi^ of the Governraent revalue depends a sp* 
upon the (^era^on of the Sale Law. ¥he. averaf anx i 
number of ^s^es of whole estates dpring the last ten ^ » us has 
been 686, giving an average annual proportion of sales ' u 
of *312 per cent, only, and the proportion of sales i. ' r* 
bond fide inability to .meet the Government demauU 
much smaller than this. 


Teinporarily Settled. — Tlie part of Orissa not mada^o^oi' u 
the Bast India Company in 1760 was recovered by 
from tfie Marathas in 1803. Excepting fifty large 
wMch the Marathas imposed a quit-rent, Urissa .v 

thirty yeiftrs* settlement, \\:hich was renewed in 1867 ’ 

Rs. 13,56,735. 

Tlio settlement of Assaiu is strictly ryotwar,” each 
being annually assessed by the offic«irs of GovernmeP^^ % 
land actually occupied by him. The i avenue is ' 

officers called “ m^^uzahdars,” each of whom resides Jnlbjfe'Owjji 
circle, which is much larger than wb^t is called a 
other narts of India, '^'he mouzahdar receives a coa^^» 
his collections, and this is the only expense incurred' V 
the Government demand. Under this system 
is most punctually and satisfactorily gathered in. l»r ^ 
mand was Rs. 31>7o.799 iu 1871-72. The iansi f ^ 
the land revenue and the percentage of balances in thVt|vt^ va?^ 
ley districts of Assam, as compared with the neighbc^^’ ^ 
tricts of Sylbet, Mymensiugh, Dacca, and even with md 

fertile district of Rungpore, are fallnws : — 


Land rayeniie, Incidence of land 


J^pulation. 

current de- 
mand. ^ 

revenue per head 
of the po^lation. 


Bt. 

Ba. Be7 

A. P. 

1.471.9SS 

21,65,157 

1*7 at 

7 6 

1,719,539 

4.74,941 

0 27 =s0 

4 4 

2,349,017 

8 50,768 

0 36 =0 

1 1 

1.852,998 

4,92,775 

0*.6 =»0 

2,149,978 

9,74,088 

0 45 0 

7 9 




Fi?e valley disiriota of 
Aiaam 

Sylbei ... 

Mymenetng ... 

Dacca 

Kungpora ... 

In the year 1871-72, the total current demand 
Orissa atid Assam) was Rs. 3,54f,82,671, of which the 
28 , 22 , 285 , 01 * not quite 8 per cent., represented the demand 
temporary settlement. * 

' Survey. — With the exception of the re-survey of 
(which is going on) the survey of Bengal Pr<^r is no; 
ed. The nulk of the area still to be dealt with lies 
where ap immense tract in district Lukhimpore, 
roughly 8,000 square miles, extending beyond th 
paying poi^ion already completed, north and east 
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' if is to surveyed topogwpbically th the soale of 1 

ii •!* to tlie mile. . 

" .“faste Landsi^JSevr^ Rules were issued on the 4th February 
X : k ooutai{^|ug the fbllo^viog schedule of rates of upset prices per 

ai » 


Rs. 
. 8 
. 8 
. 6 
. 6 
. 5 
10 


Shall. 

16 

16 


10 

10 

20 


^ pistrlets of iho Aflaam Division 

Districts of Othohsr and Sylbet 
Districts of the Ghittaffong Ditialon 
Districts of the OhatiaNagporo Diviilk 
The Soonderbnna ... 
t All other dl^ets . . 

-^rds* Estates — Thefl'e were 104 estates under the Court 
Wards, ihe owners of which either are minois, or females^ 
OL luimtics, or are for other reasons unfit to manage their Own 
ii 0 . Twenty-five more estates are managed by Collectors 
inidrr the orders of courts of law for the benefit of the owners’ 
.i^3rs. The value may be inferred ^om the subjoined 

sf. 

Ntuaber. Total rental. Total rovoniie payable to 

^ Govermno&t. 


^ Bs. Ks. 

JW4 Wards’ ei^tates ... 55,82,405 18,83,052 

^ ^Attached eetates ... 3,71,756 . 1,31,101 

be understood, however, that the rental here stated 
i%'V ^t received by the head landlord. 'J here are generally many 
rmu»le sub-tenuies paying a Govemment rent, so that the 
'icttlol value of the land is ?ai gieater than that shown. These 
estates vary greatly, in size; the largest is the Durbhun«a 
esU‘«*iD Behar, which had in 1872-73 a gross annual in- 
" (neJrly a quaiter ofta'inillion steiling), and 

,nrT Rs. 4,17,94“ as land*ievenue, down to little estates like that 
' using Katai#, a lunatic, in the Sarun district, which has a 

M Government an annual 

Iwcuue of Ks. 80. 


Q^^vermnent Estates yielded a levenue of Rs. 9,29,237 out of 
ft drmand of Rs. 9,00,500, and a capital sum of Rs, 1,13,232 

along the lai’lway 

uuKi^rhich were taken up. for the i ail ways some fifteen yeai a 
t^are now suiiendered as being outside the Railway 
ly # fen^s. These petty sales weie effected at favourable 
iroe strips selling at Ks 121 per acre, or very nearly 
jne price originally paid for these lots when taken up 
*0 purposes at difierent times from 1855 to 1863. 

Oiissa brought to light a state of 
uhich could baldly have been credited ; so completely 
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were the rigffta of the ryots, once 
recorded^ oser-riaden by the supei 
sion the state of things was 
gal. A regular settleiuent hadl 
years ago. The rights of the ry 
out asoertain^di recorded and s 
Governihent direct. But the Ian 
settlement very limited rights,- 
selves to destroy and obliterate; 
deprived them of their titles, cl 
raised their rents, contrary to t 
In Bengal, where no records w< 
certain extent profited by the 

zemindars of everything connecteu witn rneiresiaiee 
present relations between zemindar and ryot have only ] 
grown out of the old relations of tax-farmers and peai^n. 
Although at the time of the Permanent Settlemient inbi 
demands were abolished as far as the law could abolish^jt 
ail that remained were amalgamated with the rent, a i 
of them has* since grown up with a rank luxuriance. 

In addition to the extra cesses levied on the ct 
there is a system of levying transit and market dues, t 
tive origin, but which had been formally abolish<al b 
Bengal settlement was made permanent. Compensatic 
loss of these receipts was made to the zemindars ai 
paid to them, while all future exactions other than regi 
far lands, shops, and buildings, were strictljr'^’obipi 
turns out however, that taxes of this kind * 
abundantly levied byen by people who receive coiPP®^ 
their abolition. The Liieutenaut- Governor fQt hip**® 
to deal radically with these abuses. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AfADRAS. 

As to land tenures no less than languages and history th# 
Madras Province consisU of three oarts, the Teloogoo country 
the North, extending to and including Nellore; the Tamil 
ftudntry of the Sooth, and the . Canarese and Malayalum di&- 
tricta of the Western or Malabar coast. The first division 
fjiune. most under the influence of the Mahomedans, and we 
Htt<^|n it,'as in Bengal, the zemindary tenure of big landlords, 
setihg w middlemen .between the State and the actual cuU 
tivatodR. Iv tlie ^gulations extended to this northern 
division the permanent settlement of Bengal, making it with 
^le zemindars and not with the hereditary cultivators. In 
the southern division, where the Mussulman inflnepce had been 
iveiy tffak, the land was held by culiivatiug village communities 
Iwho rent direct to the old Hindoo sovetteigna These origi- 

rnsd shareholdeib, or Meerasidars, had tenants under them, 

&d when tlie Mussulmans obtained power and exercised their 
jUsi^ rapacity through fanners of the land revenue, the Meeroa 
fsidar(t ceased to have any surplus income, and were practically 


'rediK^ to the level of their own, tenants who^ though they cul- 
tivatet^did not own the land. In the third or western division, 

E iage OF communal gives place to the individual right to 
ee of aU/rent to the state, known as Jenm or birthright. 
I Hydeiuli conQi*«red Southern India from Mysore were 
r and (^ara subjected to a land-tn The landlords 
ound to my only oue kind of service— ^military, and even 
ley recewed subjisteuce tuoney« ^They had leasehold 
withoin any right of occupancy from lapse of time. But 
ult of t^s was extravagance on the part of the landlords, 
) growMi of a class of mortgagees, chiefly Moplahs, who, 
Hyder Ali, became the real ownera Thus, though we 
ed to a/ heavy landtaz, wo found Malabar owned chiefly 
Ithy cs^italists. Canara had been over-aaf,'?tbd, but we 
ifince done it justice. The cultivation of the Proyince, as 
iiqltii^res, may be thus roughly stated. 

" .. $^^***7 hndB — — IB million aorot (aetnal.) 

: 5^***^ ... ... ... 44 million aorof raotnal.) 

Stobdatylanda... ... ... 64 million aerei (oftimated.) 

rwMabar and Canara ... 2} million aoma (oitimatod.) 

dll ^e Byotwary, or Government lends of other districts, the 
Isf^tax is fitted bn each field in regard to its extent and quality^ 
birt in Malabar,and Canara the tax is' upon the bolding. 
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T^rmaneniiif Settled , — As regards GoverBment tie Zemittv 
dais aie ppprieiiors usually of a largo tract of counlly s^et^ 
to the annual payment of a fixed amount. As regards the miidl 
occupants or cnltivators of the soil, their position may be g^j^r# 
Od from Sections 11 and 12, Act Till, of 1865, Madri|| 4 Ube 
provisions of which may be stated as follows (l.)Alt contra Mp ^ 
rent shall be enforced. (2.) When no contract has been 
rent shidl be the money^assessment fixed on the fields at tb^^^ 
of survey. (3) When no such assessment was fixed priorf^lik 
January 1859, the rent shall be determined according 
usage ; failing the above two methods, such rates shall be d|m|^ 
as may appear just to the Collector. (4.)^In the case of wasteMd^ 
landholders may arrange their own term of rent nnhyeetm t1 r 
proviso that existing rights must not be infringed. (5.) aIIt r - 
are subject to enhancement, with the sanction of the 
on account of improvements executed by the Zemindar,, or 
the revenue payaljdo by the Zemindar has been iacrea^^^p<>^- 
count of improvements executed by Government. 
can only be ejected from their holdings on^theirdecliningmwwt 
into any agreement regarding the rent to be paid, or om 
ing to pay the amount agreed on, and with the sanction 
or Revenue Court. Thus the rights of old occupants havi^^ k 
carefully protected. Zemindars are at liberty to^lienam 
whole or any portion of their estates subject to certaiM rch* Cv 
lions for the legnlation of the distribution of assessmenll In 
'the case of ancient ZemtndarJies the eldest somaxclosivel^ 
ceeds, the otbei members of the family being [ja titled to t 


tenance from tHs estate. Ihe term Mutadari”^ is pract 
synonymous wffii ^eraindary, but it is more generally ai 
to tl^ new estates formed under theopevat^m of Beguln' 
25 of'ilSO^ In the case of these estates the ordinary Ujfc 
yule df Inheritance prevails. The above teniues prevail efl 
in the Northern Circars^ but they are also found in JUM 
Nellore, North Arcot, ko. ' P 

Annually Settled , — The distinctive feature eftheryep 
lenuve is that the actual ryot or cultivator of the soil aew 
yeetly with Government without the iutevveutieu olf any mm 
man, and has an inviolable right to posses^M so leng as Im 
the assessment due on his fields. He has the op^n uiM 
of increasing oy decreasing his belding or abandoning it 
Ihev, and tlie exercise of this option necessitates an 
hlement, not for the purpose of Te*as8essiug the land, but m 
te decide the amount which each ryot shall ipay^ end toil 
fresh puttahs or leases when any chan^ eceuns iu the w 
ef the holding. The land thus entered in a ryot’s puttah ^ 
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all intents iCnd purposes, bis private property, :> winch he is ab 
liberty to*sub*let, mortage, or sell as be deei>A fit, |he land and 
the crops thereon remaining as security for the due payment of 
the Goveruiueut revenua The ryotwary tenure prevails through- 
out the greater part of the Madras Province, having, ifi most 
cases, taken the place of the Mahomedan system of renting whida 
villages to one individual, and leaving it to him to sub-rent to 
the villagers. In Malabar and Canara the distinctive feature of 
the absence of a middleman remains, but the rent is fixed as a lump 
sum payable on the estate or holding, and not, as elsewhere, on eaoli 
in^vidual field, and the right of private property in land, now 
practically recognised in Qvery ryot in the Presidency, appears ia 
tlihse -two districts to have always existed without interruption. 
A somewhat similar right of ancient hereditary occupancy, under 
the term Mirasi, is claimed in various parts of the Presidency, 
more especially in Chiugleput and bouth Arcot. The village 
joint-rent system prevails only to a small esteut, and is practi- 
cally the same as ryoti^ary, inasmuch as the villagers deal direct- 
ly with Government The whole community, however, are 
joiritiy responsible for the revenue of the village, the ap- 
portionmeut of the assessment being made among tbemselvea, 
The peculiarity of the Oolungoo renting system is that, when 
the sMessmeut in kind was commuted into a money assessment, 
it was, agreed that it should vary with the current price of grain 
whenever it rose more than lU per cent, above the commutation 
me, or fell more than 5 per cent, below it. 'J'his system exists, 
but only to a snudl extent, in the districts of Tanjore and Tin- 
nevelly. « 

Siwwsy.— The Survey pepartment io the Madras Province 
; was ormnised ^ 185>, |)ut only brought'to its present strength 
in 186A66. It combines the opeiutious of a revenue or cadas- 
tr^ survey with* those of a perfect topographical survey on a 
ji^rawnetrical basia The former, with few exceptions, is con- 
tinea to land paying land-tax to Government on the ryotwaiy 
system. The fields are measured in triangles and plotted ia 
viUan maps on the scale of five chains to an inch (1/3960), 
exUmting all topographical details and the limits of every 
field, >mia recording its eonteuta Lands held on tenure other 
ryotwary, ranges of hills, and tracts of waste land mr forest 
of innliur value are excluded from the minute detailed field 
auwey.^ They are, however, topographically surveyed on a scale 
wur indies to a mile (unless of a rugged and unhealthy natore, . 
when a rednoad^ scale is adupted), and, from these topograpbied re- 
venue, and purely topognphicai surveys condnued, talook mapeara 
constructed on the scale of one inch to a mile. These are agaia 
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reduced on^-half*ft> form district maps. Up to tLe end of 1872^ 
the revenue survey of eiglit districts had been completed. 1 . 
eight others it is in progress. The extent surveyed and plot| 
ill fields is 40,84i8 square milea The whole extent topograph 
cally surveyed and mapped is 48,872 square milea The exce< 
assessable area brought to light by the survey ranges from I 
23 per cent, the average being about 12 per cent. 

Syttm, of Settlement — The productive powers of the soil, a;^ 
btber countries, form the basis of assessment ; but permaueuo^if 
irrigation, proximity of markets, facilities for transit, and other^t^ 
cal circumstances which tend to raise tile value of the jHrodoce liie 
likewise taken into account in fixing the rates to btecbarged per 
acre, 'llie soils have been classed according to their origin or 
netal characteristics, and then subdivided according to their cciu>'' 
ponent parts of clay, sand, lime, and oigfauic matter,' which li||ve 
a decided influent on their fertility, leaving their chemical 
perties of salt, and mineral ingredients to be discretionally dild^. 
with in connexion with other circumstances affecting produoti^* 
ness. This system of classification admits of the adoption'li^ 
fixed rules sufficiently general and comprehensive for all pr»ii« 

tical purposea Five distinctive series, each having a differed'' 
origin or basis of formation^’ have been adopted, pnd theWat 
as follows Z%e aUuvial and excmtwnal seriM.*— T; 

takes in the rich lanka or island soils deposited from; 
Vers, 'and also provide for the garden and other soils wlii 
have been permanently improved. (2.) The reger teriea, 
what is termed commonly (though not very suitably) the bl;^ 
cotton soil. The great fertility of the regur is owing toj* 
containing 'mineral nffitter in a fine c^mminut^ state. (3.) 
red ffrvugiwme aeries, originating from sandstone, laiei^. 
tic., and possessing distinct characteristics in ios constitution wd 
fertility. (4.) 'I'he catcareoue series, deriving its drasafllt 
from a' substratum of lime and which has a chalky 4^ 
pearanoe. But this series was so rarely found that ^hefowth 
oivision has been practically abolished and is never used. 

The artMeeoua aeriea, comprising chiefly the sandy litt'*"* 
tra^g^B, either adjoiuijDg the sea-shore or running up by the sk 
est^iss and compi^icg marine alluvium. Tlieaveime fitni| 
of these several kinds of soil is gensrally adnutted to rait|^in| 
above order, but the grades of fertility in each kindaresoiilllt^ 
that a single tale of assessn^nt will not suffice for eaeb. irnd Ml' 
texture of ^eriki^ has been getterally found praoficaily to indid 
its productive pow«r and adaptiveness to particular desenp^ 
crop, d s table adopted by the Settlement Department furf 
provides’ for a subdivision of the series into depend»niou 
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the proportion of impalpable powder, commoaly known as clay, 
contained in them. These classes are denonunated— 

(1.) Cloyay, containing more thw two>thirds of clay, or impaU 
pable powder. , . , 

(SL) Mwed or loamy, containing froth one«third to two^thirds of 
cliiy. 

(3.) Sandy or jjrraveU^, containing notmore than oneahird of 
clay. K“C li of these grades or classes is then divided in to “ sorts," 
never exceeding three, which are determined chieflr by the quan- 
tity of organic matter, or the presence of other valuable or deleteii- 
ous ingredients. • 

The nexfestep in settlement operations is the ascertaining and 
assignment of grain values to these several classes and sorts of 
toila Much consideration is given to this important subject, and 
every precaution is taken to obtain as fair results as possible. The 
Deputy Directors and tlie heads of their hel^ eslablishments, as 
rweu as other trustworthy subordinates, maxe numerous experi- 
ments for the purpose of ascertaining the actual outturn or yield 
)f land sown with staple products,' taking full, ordinary, and in- 
' jiffeieat crops, and with the aid of intelligent and respectable 
/;yots, representatives of a community and selected for their 
knowledgCaof agriculture, an average per acre, •such as will apply 
t .0 a senes of vears, good and bad, and to ordinaiy tillage, is 
eventually fixed for each kind of soil. Although, as might Im 
lixpected, the ryots invariably underrate the produce, and their 
istiniates often matariaily diner among themselves, still the re- 
lative values upon the whole generally accord with the rates of 
.he tentative st^e adopted by the Settlement Department after 
experiment I'k^s, of coArse, gives confidence in the conectness 
of the classification. From the results so obtained a dedqction 
'Of ^th to^tb i* usually made to compensateVor vicissitudes of 
season, as well as to allow for such jMrtions of fields as, being 
jaken «p by bunds, patiiways, water-courses, &e., are unproduc- 
tive, but nevertheless include in the area of the" Survey field.” 

^ The conversion of the grain produce of the land to a money 
lvalue is sometimes attunra with difficulty, owing to'tbeim- 
jpeefeot accounts of bazaar prices obtainable from the Ite- 
^|nne authorities, and the uncertainty oftentimes of the actual 
oapedtgr of t^ r^ted local measurea The {nice lists were for- 
tnetly piqiam in the talooks without much care, and do not re- 
j^eseni luigntately the value of grain in the lyot’s wholesale 
^ ctanswedoiii, as the bazaar prices from whidi these lists were 
framed are natntally often affected by fortuitous circumstances. 
Until recently the statements of prices were compiled for as long 
a series of years as procurable, and a\ erages struck for every sci < 
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aud tea yearSi and a jreneral average deduced from these was 
applied to the <^eonverbiou of gi-ain into money values* The 
prices for the mouths# in which the ryots chiefly sell their pro* 
duce >vere selected, care being taken to reduce the country 
measures of the accounts, to the standard measure 0^100 cubic 
inches. But in 1869 it was ruled that fhe commutation prices 
should be determined according to the average prevailing during 
the series of 20 years from 1845-46 to 1864-65. These quota- 
tions, however, represent the merchants* selling prices, and, if 
applied to the ryots* transactions, would obviously tend to over- 
assessment jbut, iii order to obtain the wholesale or ryots’ prices, 
a percentage deduction ranging from^S to 20 per cent., accord- 
ing to local circumstances of the district, is usually made from the 
market prices. Tliis not only meets the cost of carriage aud the 
merchants’' profits, but fixes liberally for the ryot the approxi- 
mate wholesale price he has really obtained. 

The lands havings been classifiea according to their physical and 
mechanical composition, their productive powers ascertained by 
experiments of outturn of produce per acre and consultation witk 
ryots, and these results converted into a money equivalent, based 
on tilie average selling prices of a series of 20 years, a percentage 
deduction being made therefrom on account of carriage and mer- 
chants’ profits, the next step is the estimation of thQ» cultivation 
expenses. The mode in which the calculations were made in the 
earlier setflements varied considerably. In some the various 
ifems were calculated in grain and afterwards converted into 
money ; in others the expenses were shown in money iy|0iice, and 
this course is now generally adopted. The items brought to ac- 
count are generallyi a portion of the^original cost of ploughing 
bullocks and agricultural implements, paid lahp urers, seed, and 
in some cases luso the cost of feeding bullocks, although usually 
this item is taken as a set-off against the priCfe of stiw, whica 
does not form an asset in calculating the jmoney-value of tho pro- 
duce grown. The cost of cultivation is estimated differently by 
different persons, aud it does in itself vary considerably under 
vicissitudes of season, desciiption of crops grown, condiViou of cul- 
tivation, &c. Attempts to ges at the exact expenditure irom 
1 vois have been of little avail beyond aiding in determinienjtbe 
relative cost for the difierent descriptions of soil The 
labour is generally bestowed upon the better soils, ^hough theo- 
retically the poorer ones often require more expenditiirc to bnng 
into ordinary bearing, but practically th® ryota arc conleiit . 

with the smaller return ou these for the smaUer oiitlay,^particii- 
Inrly us thc return is g' u.ivlly less certain than m the siipenof 

bo 11^, 
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The cnltivation expenses being de«incte(l hqip f^e grMS a^ts. 

^ ^ result is the approximate net piofit on the land, halt of which 
taken as the Government demand, and, being applied to each 
"^ription of soil, becomes what is termed the** Monej rate, 
‘'future assesibient for wet and dry lands respectively, "lie 
^eedi6cations to be made on account of markets, communications^ 
efficacy of irrigation now come into consideration, and ^Ihis 
hftligg us to the important process of ** grouping of villages, by 
vj'hch arrangement the Set of standard rates framed for each group 
is^HippIied' to each village according to its worth and capabilities. 
To carry out this operat^n of grouping, the following points are 
ol^rved 2 — Proximity to a large place of trade or consumption 
of cour^, a very great advantage in the disposal of produce, 
is duly taken into account. Irrigation is estimated with 
^ard to the security and permanency of the supply, and accord- 
ing to the relative advantages of distribution, levels, &c. Whew 
]a]|da are irrigated by lifting water, a deduction is made in the 
Agibssment of the fields thus watered. Transport by canal, rail- 
wejf, or road is also taken into consideration, as, not only does it 
«!nabie the ryot to get his produce easily to market, but proximity 
lo4tbese lines of communication is often as advantageous as 
mg near u> the market itself. Clusters of tillages at the fool 
t^liis possessing the same soils and substratum, as well as other 
ebaracteristics, would fall into one group as would a 
' Section of delta villages irrigated i>y the same source and com- 
bed of the same kind of Alluvial soil. 

The ^^il|||p:e8 having been thus properly groupfed, the rates 
perlainiR to each orroup are next applied. Thus, if the second 
^up be deemed the normal or natuialbne, the money^rates 


actually wo^ed outdare applied to all Sad group villages^ 
vildlAt the rates of the 1st and 3rd groups are respectively raised 
lowered one ^rade. Again, if theie be a 4 th group, to this 
is|affixed a set of rates one gradation lower throughout than 
of tbo 3rd. This grouping is consequently, as already 
a very important point, and the effect is to raise the as- 
^meut of the mote favourably situated villages, to allow the 

8 011 OS to retain their iii^al position, and to show con- 
*in IbO shape of lower rates to those villages whose 
poverty, or indifferent irrigation render this indulgence 
Boeessory, When a second crop is grown on Jfunjai 
I Ifkiids, half the single laie is charged ttr siieli ciops, 

^'lyotofihn to compound, when a consolidated double 

i» levied it ird, itli.w I/Jth of tliejrates cliaiged, 



StaUmtrd Aowing the Cultivation in the teverol Dmtrieti of the J Irat Prjvinee for the Oficial Tear 1872-73 
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e area of cti^Uivable ryotwary land is sliown below, exclusive 
alabar and Caqara, where the assessment was Rs. 
,010. As a natural result of the early and abundant rains, 
was an increase in the cultivated area of 4,66,553 acres, the 
istricts wfiere there was a noticeable decrease being North 
where the ground was cut up by floods, and Triciiinopoly, 
two-thirds of the decrt^ase was merely nominal. The collec- 
account of Land Revenue increased by Rs. 25,31,638, 
Treasury arransreinents made by the Accountant-General 
virtually given the year a Afty-third week at the time 
t payments are The charges for collecting Laud 

remained nearly the same. 


Decrease. 


Area. 

Assessment. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

U,12d,124 

1,53,06,610 

3,124,480 

• 

1,66,43,720 



ff !e Eetatee . — The number of estatej einder the manage* 
f the Cou^ of Wards at the beginning of 1872 73 was 
six. Of tnese Kailur was rcstoreil to the minor on bis 
ng of age in#Noveml)er T872, while ^ix others came under 
ship during the year. Their income was Rs. 15,15, 970. 
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CHAPTER m. 

BOMBAY. 

Ik this Province the sur^ev^cf land bas jbeen in progress for a 
period of tbirty^^seven years. In its originlt was simply an ex- 
perimental measure, carried out with a very limited estabiish- 
ment, in a single Talooka (Indapoor) of the Poona Collectorate, 
and with the object of correcting the work of a previous 
survey preparatory to a revision of assessment I'lie duty 
of conducting the Vrork was entrusted to Mr. Goldsbiid, of 
the Civil Service, then an AssistantCollector, and Lieutenant 
Wingate,* of the Engineers. With these gentiftnen Lieu- 
tenant Nash, of the Engineers, was subsequently associated. This 
was the real commencement of the iieveuue Survey in the Bombay 
Province. 

Settlement is always for thirty yeps, except in Sindh, where, 
owing to the still imperfect condition of irrigation, it has been 
thought desirable to adopt the shorter period of ten years. 
The advantages enjoyed by the occtipant of land und&i" the 
survey settlement are — let — Fixity of tenure condition^ . on the 
due payment of the Government demand. 2nd-*Hi8 occuj^cy is 
heritable, and transferable by gift, sale, or mortgage, without other 
restriction than the requirement to give notice to the authorfties. 
8rd— His assessment is fixed, but subject to revision after peri- 
ods of 80 years. The right of occupancy is not affected by the 
expiration of a term of seitleineut, being conditioni solely on the 
payment of the assessment imposed. 4sth , — He is at liberty to 
resign his entire o6c\ipancy or any part of it defined by the sur- 
veyt in any year, provided notice be given bySl fixed date. If 
waste land be available, he may enlarge his holding at pleasure 
on application to the district officials. 6tk — he may sublet bis 
lands, and Government aid him, under certain limitations, in 
recovering rents from his tenants. 6th, — His holding cannot be 
encroached on by his neighbour, ellery field in it being clearly 
defined by boundaiy marks, and susceptible of immediate idend- 
iication by means of the village maps. Further, the fact Of his 
possession of any field can be traced without difficulty in the 
village records year by year up to the date of the introdudiioitof 
the first survey settlement Thus the chances of dispute and 
litigation ar& entirely removed or reduced to a minimum. The 

» No w ^ 

^ That is, any aattre rairey or a&y sham ol muk a Sold doSiisd hj the 
Burvey, termed la Aei I. of 1SC5 a « recogaiBed diaie.*" 
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foHowiog sliows tbe financial results of the revenue survey to the 
end of 1872-73. ^ 


. PiTiMom. 

Realisations 
prior to 
Settlexacni 

Realizations 

under 

tloment. 

Amount of 
Increase. 

Per cent. 

Total Cost. 


s'*. 

Rb. 

Rs. 



Kofthem Division 

1,17,97,825 

1.60,45,662 

42,48,887 

86 


Sonthom ... 

43,28,468 

55,82,041 

12,68,678 



n 

Total 

1,61,25,788 

2,16,27,708 

55,01,915 

84 

Bl 


The Bombay system of land revenue administration, under 
which each individual ryot deals direct witld» tbe Government in 
tbe persons of tbe village officers, and under which an exact record 
of the area and assessment of each separate field or number is 
kept, affords special facilities for the collection of precise agricul- 
tuml statistics. 

The tenures ou which land is held in Siiidh are of the 
simplest character. Doubtless Hu* tbe ancient* times of Hindoo 
natmality, and under Brahman dynasties, the same complexi- 
ty of land tenure prevailed in Sindh as in other Provinces of 
India; but as successive waves of Mahomedan invasion and 
conquest passed over the Province, and when finally the bulk of 
the population forsook the old faith to profess that of Islam, the 
ancient institutions must,have gradually ^e^ayed and given way 
to those brought in by the conquering race. The land in Sindh 
is held by a large number ot peasant occupants and by compara- 
tively small bodf of large proprietors. Probably half tlie entire 
uumher of holdings do not exceed 5 acres in area, and not more 
than a quarter exceed 30 acres. Yet there are not wanting in- 
dications, that in times not distant from the present nearly all 
the land was held by laige proprietors. In course of time the 
zemindaFf rights in the lana were purchased by the tenant, or 
lapsed OL demise without heirs, or otherwise fell into disuse, and 
tbgs has sprung up the present large peasant proprietary. 

(%8^?^CertaiQ funds, the principal of which is a one-anna 
cess in addition to the ordinary lapd tax, have been set apart for 
tbe promotion of education in tbe rural districts and for tbe forma- 
tion and repairs of local roads. Tbe total Local Fund revenue for 
tbe past year amounted to Bs. 49,70,094, the receipts in the difiei - 
ent districts varying from Ka 3,89,068 in Khandesb to Ks. 8,377 













in Upper Sindh,' It was part of the original scheme that the tax- 
payers shbukt havS^ an influential voice in the disposal of , the 
funds. Accordingly, by Act IV. of 1869, the appointment of 
Local Fund Committees was legalised 

The land revenue year in the Bombay Province terminates 
on the 31st July, so that the revenue derived from the produce 
of one single rainy season may all be collected and brought into 
the accounts of ^one year The comparative results of two 
seasons can tlien be accurately known. This mode of reckoning 
was inherited from the Native government, and it is so inter- 
woven with the whole system of administration, that, indepen- 
dently of its being naturally the most suitable, it could not now 
he changed. On the other hand, the Huancial year ^diug the 
March, is purely an arbitrary division of time. 

The actual laud revenue collections between the 1st April 1872 
and the 31st March 1873> as compared with those of the previous 
year, were as follows 


Land Revenue, 


1872-73. 

Onlinary revenue * ... 

Sale proceeds of waste lands and redemption of 
land tax 

Redemption of summary sottlomont eeaa* 
Miscellaneoua (including prooouda of sales of unooou* 
pied fields) 

%• 

C Ll_ 

B., 

2, 66,7»,1 SB 

40,947 

16,716 

9,38,986 

Rs. 

U, 95, 72,5^ 

18,693 

3,143 

13,80,999 




AUcnaiion Settlement Deparimcn^.—A'^ regular and systematic 
inquiry into the validity of titles to alienated* holdings in this 
Pruviijce was first suggested iu 1851 by the discovery of 
unauthorised and fraudulent alienations during the operations of 
the Ueveuue Survey tu the Southern Maratha Country. The* 
results up to 1870-71, at a cost of Rs, 24, 10,^13 are Ra 50,18,936 
in land and cash recovered to the State and Rs. 69,87,423, coa« 
firmed to alieuees. 

Survey and Settlement Lepartment.^^l!he revision of .tb§ 
rates of assessment in the different parts of the Province 
mhere the survey leases are .beginning to fall in, gives a special 
^importance to the, working of the Survey and Settlement De- 

* Tbs Suaunarj settlement wee one under which holders of alienated land 
reTOBue tgreed to pay a percentage on their holdings ia preferenee to submitting 
to an inquiry into their titlea 
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partments. The year’s operations comprise the measurement of 
2,533,962, and the classification of 2,049>1^ ftcres. In the 
Poona, Nasift, and Sbolapoor Collectorates, thftesulte of revision 
give an increased ^revenue rf Rs. 1,70,788, or 61*2 per cent# 
in excess of the former demaiP. This increase ts not, however, 
wholly due to the imposition of enhanced rates,’ but is, to a 
considerable extent, the result of the detection and measure- 
ment of Und fbrrnerly nnassessed. In each case of revision 
of .rates Government has" irusisted on a policy of moderation ; 
and there would seem to be no cause to fear that the increase 
is larger than ought, under the altered condition of the country, 
to have been obtained. ^ 

The almq^b entire cessation of the importation of bullion into 
Bombay during the previous two years has been ifccompanied by 
an increasing remittance from up-country of ornaments for con- 
version into coin. The value of these remittances, which in 
1871-72 amounted to six and a half lakhs, rose during 1872-73 
to more than double that sum. It probable that the 
condition of the niodey-market offering an immediate though 
small profit, has tempted the money-lending classes to realise the 
accumulations of years. The fact, however, remains that, with- 
out any special cause of poverty, the rural population has of late 
heejx obliged to part with a . considerable portion of its orna- 
me^^s. I'his would seem to confirm the current opinion, that, as 
a class, the cultivators are at present somewhat deeply sunk in 
debt. • 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NORTE-WESTEhr PROVINCE. 

The Bettares Division of ihiFi Province was permanently settled 
and the other districts received the promise of a permanent set- 
tlement on certain conditions. The discussion of these conditions 
has been going on at intervals^ up to the present time (1874). 
But, except Benares, the Province is under thirty yemV leases. < 
Tenures , — With few exceptions the land tenures may be 
divided into three great classes — zenislndaree^ putteedaree and 
bhyachara, Zemindaree tenures are those in whicdi the whole 
land is held and managed in common, and the rents and whole 
profits of the estate are thrown into one common stock, and 
divided amongst the several proprietors, whose rights are estima- 
ted according to factional shares, whether of a rupee, or of the 
local unit of land measure known as a beegah. Putteedaree ten- 
ures may be divided into perfect and imperfect putteedaree or 
bhyachara. Perfect putteedaree is that tenure wherein the whole 
lands are held in severalty by the different proprietors, all of 
whom are jointly responsible for the Government revenue, though 
each is theoretically responsible only for the quota regresen ted by 
the proportion of the laud he holds to the whole estate. Imper- 
fect putteedaree is where portions of the land are held in sever- 
alty, and portions in common, with a joint responribility for the 
Government demand. In this case the revenue is primarily 
made up from the rents of the common lands, and the remainder 
by a bachh or cess proportioned to the holdings in severalty and 
calculated either by dustom or on a fiied scale. ^Talookdaree es- 
tates are Uiose in which the profits rehiaining after the Govern- 
ment revenue has been paid are divided amoiitgst different pro- 
prietors or classes of proprietors, the one superior and the other 
inferior. In such cases a sub-settlement is usually made between 
the inferior ^proprietors and the superior, who is known as ^he 
talookdar. ^ An estate may pass by the agreement of the sharers 
from one class to another, the ]oint responsibility remaining in- 
violate. The tendency is to increase the number of perfect put- 
teedared holdings by a partition of the common lands. . ^ 
SetiZcmcntY* During the last eighteen years nearly tile jwhole 
Province, except the permanently-settled districts of J^nares, 
has been undergoing revision of settlement. At thn.beffUining^ 
of 1872-76 only Moradabad, Agra, Humeerpore and &nqa were 
still under the settlement of 1833 ; and in each of these the term 
of that settlement expired on the 1st July, 1872. In the H!u- 
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meerpore and Moradabad Districts considerald? progress has al- 
ready been made in measurement and survey. The fiscal results 
of the new assessments are recorded in the following table^ thp 
net increase of land revenue being £345,865 : — 


Diatriot. 

Former land 
rey|pue with- 
out seaaea. 

Revised land 
revenue with- 
out cesses. 

Increase. 

\ 

DeoreMO. 


£ 

‘ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

DehraDoon, 

4,020 

5,779 

1.777 


Seharnxi]^ofd, ^ ... 

110,068 

116,554 

9,741 

8,266 

Moo^ueem^ggur, 

108,408 

109,080 

9.084 

8,416 

M«erat, * ... ... 

182,614 

218,467 

85^808 

17 

Boolnndahnhiir, ... 

111,368 

126,166 

18,898 

101 

AUygnrh, 

, 184,857 

214,679 

29,822 

... 

Kumaon, 

15,288 

28,989 

18,701 

ttt 

Gurhwal, 

6,927 

9,6fl 

2,704 

... 

Bijnour, . ’ ... 4 .. 

118,250 

117,811 

6,067 

e,496 

Badaon, 

92,822 

102,944 

10,122 

... 

Barsiily, 

187,832 

166,267 

28,671 

186 

PhiUibheet, 

81,186 

41,205, 

10,069 


Shahjehaiipore, ... 

97,637 

118,696 

21,165 

4 

Porraokabad, 

112,546 

124,698 

' 12,162 

... 

Mynpooxy, ^ ... 

112,106 

127,626 

15,521 

... 

Etawah, 

119,1* 

132,780 

18,652 

... 

Etah, 

78,246 

98,922 

20,978 

802 

Allahabad, ... • 

80,642 

108,777 

28,185 

• •• 

JalouD, ' 

88,008 

90,253 

3,667 


Jbansie, 

55,682 

46,907 

• •• 

9,775 

Lallutpore, ... 

15,267 

18,899 

• •• 

1,877 

Gonickporc and Bustee, 

208,260 

288,416 

76,158 

... 

Azungnrh, 

68,467 

724 J 66 

18,598 

... 

Total% 0 

2,118,406 

2,468,1X4 

845,865 

26,415 


The charges were £58,405. The total land-tax in 1872-73 was 
£4,091,708. 

Cesses. — Out of a cess of 10 per cent, on the^land revenue, 
the cost ot village police and village schools, ro^s, and other 
imprOveinents is met Where land is bought^ in fee-simple, the 
revenue is to be assumed at 4 per cent of the purchase-money, 
and the . local cess calculated on that. Where the land revenue 
has hew redeemed, the cess is imposed on the original revenue; 
and in the case of grants which pay a progressively increasing 
sum, it varies with the revenue demand of each year. In 
permanently-settled districts, instead of the local cess, an 
acreage rate of two annas per acre is taken for the same local 
purposes as those above described. 
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Wards* •jEafa^s.— Thirty-nine estates were under the man^e- 
xnent of the Court of Wards, including three released and'^one 
taken over during the year. Their land-tax amounted to 
£137,030. 

Oovernment Estates . — These are chiefly of twa classes — estates 
encumbered or confiscated; and in some instances it basdetplved 
on Government, in the abseuceofaPyzemindarorotherperson with 
full proprietary title, to assume the position and duties oC^dlord. 
The number of properties of the first of these classes isl&ely to 
increase under the efforts made by Government tf> prevent 
the sale of ancestral landed property, and the downfall of old 
families of local influence and importance The IcE^gest estate of 
this kind at present is the Majholi Raj in the Qoruckpore Dis- 
trict, which has an income of nearly £15,000, and was founded 
more than two hundred years ago; When this estate was on the 
verge of ruin (ia«18t}9) Government interfered, paying the debts, 
which amounted to over £80,000. Confiscated estates are either 
such as have been confiscated in perpetuity on account of the 
misbehaviour o^ their proprietors, or such as are only temporari- 
ly confiscated for arrears of revenue or other causes. The former 
clars almost a]l date from the Mutiny, and, as it has been con- 
sidered best to sell them whenever an opportunity t>ffers, are not 
very numerous. The estates in which Government stands in the 
position of zemindar are the most important of all, both on ao 
. count of their size and of the dose relations between Govern- 
ment and the tenants. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OUDH. 

Before tbe Mutiny the land system of the North-Western 
Proyh^e was attempted in Oudh, As the people who had been 
mac^P^ proprietors invited the talookdar landlords to resume 
tbeir. estates Lord Canning made a settlement with 256 of these, 
preserving the rights of tJhe sub-proprietors and tenants, to which 
"shh^quentp legislation has been directed. The land tenures of 
Oudh, in their general features, resemble very closely the tenures 
prevailing throughout Upper India; they may be broadly 
classified as held direct or indirectly from ’the State. The 
lii-st may be subdivided into: — A. Taloo^daree Estates. ' B. 
Zemindaree or Mufnd Estates. C. Estates held in fee simple. 
Estates of the first class are held by the TalookdArs of the Pro- 
vince, who were settlcjd with immediately after tbe suppression 
of the Mutiny, and those of the second are the property of the or- 
dinary Zemindars, or small landowners of the country. It is with , 
regard to ^the Talopkdaree estate^ that the land tenures of Oudh 
diSer chiefly from those of the l^rth Western Province, for 
whereas in the older Provinces the tendency was to set aside the 
large landlord and engage direct with the under-proprietors and 
tenants, here the position and rights of the Talookdar, as proprie- 
tor of the land, have been fully recognized. 

Tbe Talookdars and ^emindars alike^possess the full right of 
property in th^r estateg, which they can alienate or dispose of as 
they please ; but they differ from each other iu tbe degree of 
security on wlflch their titles rest. Protected by Act I. of 1859, 
the title of a Talookdar is unassailable, except upon a cause of ac- 
tion which must have arisen subsequent to tbe settlement which 
was made with him afoer the re-occupatiou of the Province ; 
whereas the Zemindar is liable at any moment to be called on by 
the Courts to defend a suit in which the cause of action may have 
arisen before annexation. By tbe same Act too, the Talookdar 
haa been freed from tbe provisions of the ordinary Hindoo Sbas- 
ters and Mahomedan Shar’a which, except when overridden by a 
strongly defined family custom, usually regulate succession and 
inheritance among the Mufrid Zemindars ; and out of the two 
hundred and fifty-six Talookdars of Oudh a large number have 
adopted the law of primogeniture* Subject to certain provisfons, 
every Talookdar can bequeath by will tbe whole or any portion 
of his estate. 
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The MvbfriS* estates may be the property of one individual or, 
as is far mere common, of a whole community wbp are geoer^jr 
the descendants of a common ancestor. Those which belong to 
simple proprietors have, as a rule, been acquired within the last 
few years. In estates owned by communities the lands are some- 
times held altogether in common, in some estates the land is 
divided, and each member of the brotherhood is accountable for 
the management of his own share ; while in others the land, is held 
partly in common and partly in severalty. 'JL'bey correaj|ii|d in 
fact with Mr. Thomason’s zemindaree, putteedaree and iim^fect 
putteedaree tenures. In every case one^or more headmen (Lum- 
bardars) are appointed, who are immediately responsible to the, 
Oovernment for the payment of the land revenue.' " The Lum« 
bardar .is entitled to a perquisite of 5 per cent, on the demand, 
as an equivalent for his trouble in collecting from those of his 
co-sharers who pay through him. 

Of estates held dn fee simple there are very few ; they consist 
only of some properties that have been sold under the waste land 
rules and form so small a portion of the land tenures as to call 
for no special notice. There is also t small class of m’afidars, 
or persons to' whom the Government revenue has been assigned, 
but the m’ahs, or revenue free holdings, in Oddh are too few to 
require more than a passing remark. 

The tenures held indirecily from the State are the following 
J^, IDntire villages or entire shares of villages. B. Sir, Daswant, 
iNankar and Dihdari lands. C. Groves. D. Birts and Shankallaps. 
i£. Marwat or Marauti. F. Lands held by village servants. G. 
Mussulman chaks in large towns and kasbahs. The first of 
these are what are ctil^d ** sub-settled Tfillages,” ^nd, included as 
a general rule in the Talookdaree estates*, are actually in the pos- 
session of communities who in former days held them direct from 
the State; but who, in the unsettled times that preceded the 
annexation of the Province, either had their estates annexed by 
some powerful Talookdar, or finding themselves helpless without 
his protection, voluntarily put their villages into his talooka. Act 
XX VI. of 1866 has defined the rights of these under-prpprie- 
tors, who resemble the Mufrid Zemindars in all points save this, 
that in addition to the Government demand they pay a percent- 
age on it to the Talookdar or superior proprietor. Thj^ texiure<1s 
very similar to. the Putnee ToUookas of Bengal, defined ip Begu- 
lation VIII. of 1819. 

The sir, daswant^ nardcar, and dihdari lands are h^ld by thosTe 
6x-zemindars, or former proprietohi, who have* l^en unpbte to 
prove their right ^ to a subsettlement of the whole vili^e, or a 
share of it. These lands are occasionally held rent free; but are 
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more generally subject to a light rental wliiclids fixed for the 
term of the settlement Tenures of this class as ^ rule trans- 
feiitble. The groves of the Province are for the most part held 
either by ex-zemindars or simple cujtivators. In the former case 
the land goes with the trees, in the latter it does not, and genei^- 
ally speaking the grove holders are required to give the landlord 
a share of the produce, and in the event of their selling the 
grove, a portion, varying from 26 to 10 per cent, of the purcha|p 
money^ But the custom varies in different parts of the Province ; 
on sodp estates the cultivator may not cut down tree without the 
Lumbardar^s permission ; on others he has a right only to the 
fallen wood and half thetfruit. Nowhere can he plant a new tree 
without thaiSanction of the landlord. The birts and skankallapd 
of Oudh are not peculiar to the Province ; but are similar to the 
Bermooter and Bishunprut lauds of the Bengal Kegulations. 
They are lands granted one or more generations ago to the pre- 
decessors of the persons now found in possesion of them, either 
on receipt by the then proprietor of a money consideration, or 
as a free gift out of religious motives. In the former case they 
are in some districts, more specially in Faizabad and east of the 
Oogra, known as birts, and in the latter* as shankallaps :but in 
many parts of the country the words are usejJ indiscriminately. 
The birts <4 the east of Oudh frequently comprise whole villages 
or integral portions (puttis) of villages ;but as a general rule tbe 
birt ranges from ten to fifty standard beegas. The holders of 
these tenures enjoy full under-proprietary right in them, and their 
rent is fixed as in sir lands.^ Shankallaps for which no valuable 
consideration has passed, are ordinarily heritable but not trans- 
ferable, and the rent is somewhat higher thap that of birts, 

Mdwart or ifarauti^Hs land in posseSsiou of a person whose 
aucestor was killed in battle, fighting for the Talookdar ; the land 
having been conferred rent fre^, or at a low rental, upon the heir 
of the dead man. Such lands have generally been decreed in 
heritable but npn-transferal^le right, at a fixed rent to the person 
now in possession, if descended from the original*grantee. 

There remain the tenures upon which the village servants, the 
barber^ that is to say, and the waichmsiti, the washerman, the 
others, bold their lands. These men as long as they 
live 14 . .the village and do the work required of them, are each 
free of rent a few beegas of land, which are 
recoroedib the Revenue Registers as their jageers. 

In addition to all the above tenures, which are those of the 
cdttntiy and riiral districts gepetally, there are to be found in tbe 
large towns and kasbahs, many gardens and rent free holdings 
in the possession of Mussulipan families who were formerly in 
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the service oi^ the Kings of Oudh, and who have now been con- 
firmed in the posijgssion of these lands by our: Courts. 

Tenants Sre of two classes— with a right of occupancy and at 
will The former, who are descendants of persons who were in pro- 
prietary possession of the village in which the lands are situated, 
within the thirty years next preceding the annexation of the 
Province, enjoy certain privileges under the Oudh Rent Act (XIX 
o£ 1868) ; while the latter are the ordinary Indian cultivators, 
under "the Oudh law, unlike that which prevails in the Regula- 
tion Provinces of Bengal, no mere length of possession can create 
any right in favour of a tenant at will or squatter. If a present 
tenant's ancestors never enjoyed a proprietary right in the village, 
Jie can now be nothing more than an ordinary (§nant. I'he 
tenant with a right of occupancy holds on certain favourable 
, terms, which are 12^ per cent., or two annas in the rupee, less 
than the terms of rent prevailing in adjacent fields held by ordi- 
nary tenants, and. as his designation implies, he is not liable to 
ejectment at the will of the landlord. His right though hered- 
itary is not transferable. In no case c4in the Courts interfere 
between landlord and tenant to determine the amount of rent to 
be demanded from aa ordinary cultivator. But if any tenant 
constructs ^orks of permanent utility, such as masonry wells, 
water courts, or* the like, he cannot ba ousted nor can his rent 
he raised until he has received compensation for ais outlay on 
the improvements. 
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Survey and^ Settlement are virtually completed. The 
principles on whiph the assessments have been made> arelo 
assess the cdhntry village by village, and not by estates^ and to 
fix as the Government demand one^half of the average gro^ > 
rental of each village. In making his assessment the^Sextlem^ht 
Officer was to be guided not only by the actual present gross 
rentah but also by the following considerations. Too much 
Sveight was not to be allowed to mere arithmetical calculatiohO.' 
When the village rent roil, prepared by the village accountant i 
was tolerably accurate, the assessing officer was to use it as a tssi 
of his assessment. The different descriptions of soil, rents as- 
certained on the spot, estimates of natove officers who could be 
trusted, personal inquiries from village to village by th^ assessing 
officers, reference to former collections and payments to Govern- 
ment, the character and caste of the people, the style of cultiva*. 
tion, the capability of improvement, the comparative certainty br 
precariousness oi the crops, vicissitudes of season, liability to 
floods, every thing ih short that could assist the Settlement Offi- 
cer in determining the amount of a just ahd moderate demand, 
was to have full consideration. Oulturable, but uncultivated^ 
land was to be assessed very lightly ; a portion of it for grazing/ 
purposes being either altogether exempted, or assessed, at a 
merely nominal rate. Grove laqds were to be assessed jfnoderate- 
ly in all cases, and if they did not exceed one-tenth of the whole 
village area, they were to be exempted from assessment, bn the 
condition, that if the laud were afterwards cleared it would be- 
come liable to immediate assessment. The assessment of an 
entire pargunah having been framed om the above principles 
the Settlement Officer made known to the landowners the 
amount which he pro^a3ed to fix as the'iinnual (^vernment de- 
mand for a period of 30 years ; and aftor^all objections had been 
considered and disposed of, engagements or jETabr^iats were exe« 
cuted by the Zemindars, and the assessment was reported to the 
authorities for sanction. Having thus surveyed and assei^edHhe 
District, the Settlement Officer brought his labours to a close by 
preparing for each village the following registers : — The map and 
field register. The house mapnnd registeh A list of all wejUis 
and tanks in the village. A register showing th$ lands in pos- 
session of each co-sharer in the village. A census paper. .A re- 
gister showing the amount of each co-sharer"s share. A^^per 
describing the custom of the village inspecting inheritance; irri- 
gation, fisheries, groves, appointment of Lumbardars and of in- 
terior village servants, &c. 

These papers were prepared in difl|late, one copy for the Col- 
lector’s office, the other for the officeW tahsildar. With the for- 
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mer were bound up the Demarcation OflScer’s map and other 
pappw/ described above; and the ’completiofi»of‘ these volumes 
Wie the final work of the Settlement Officer. 

£an{{s.-*-The purchasers of waste lands have not foyn*d 
the < speculation so lucrative as they anticipated, and at the close 
of tbe year there remained due to Government Rs. 1,94,607 on 
accoupt of principal, and Rs. 63,120 on account of interest. 

Oovemment Estates . — The demand on account of Government 
estates was Rs. 1,88,074, of which a sum of Rs. 1,53,965 only was 
realized. These estates are chiefly villages which have been 
decreed to Government 4n the course of the settlement opera* 
tions. • 

Wards* Estates. — There were twenty-seven, estates under the 
management of the Court of Wards. The total demands were 
Rs. 14,33,562-11-8, and the collections Rs. 10,21,611-15-4, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 4,11,950-12-4, or 287 per cen^, on the demcCnd. 

In addition to these^above there were fifty-three estates under 
direct management, in accordance with provisions of the Oudh 
Talookdars* Relief Act (XXIV. of 1870.) The following state- 
ment shows the condition of these estates : — 


No^ofTtt- 

Ugas. 

Amount of 
debt at com- 
mencement 
of year. 

Demand. 

Collections. 

Government 

revenue. 

Amount of 
debts paid. 


1 37,75,078-14.7 

8^,03,)p3.14<^ 

34,04 934 . 10.9 

1 

^ 46,53,998.18.8 

65,138.1311 
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CHAPTER VI, 

PUNJAB. 

The land system of the North-Western Province wss inflp* 
duced into the Punjab on its conquest in March 1849. The 
Province has an area of 65,283,050 acres, or nearly 102,005 
square miles. Returns of tenure exist for 30 districts, beipij; 
wanting only in the case of Kohatand Hazara ; but the jhuhg 
return must be rejected, as regards area at least, as it shows the" 
entire area of the district, much of which is waste land, the pro- 
perty of Government, or held by private owners, l^re remain 
29 districts, with an area of 90,462 square miles. In these di^ . 
tricts 1,301 villages, with an area of 4,446 square miles, are held 
by 3,579 proprietors of the landlord class ; and 29,553 villages, 
with an area of 63,039 square miles, by 1,955,928 cultivating 
proprietors. The remainder of the. area, nearly 23,000 square 
miles, is in part the property of other persbns; much of the land , 
entered as held by them is evidently included in the area already 
mentioned as belonging to cultivating proprietors. It is pro* 
bable, also, that in the Derajat division, the first regular settle-* 
ment of which is now in progress, part of the area uj^accoiinted 
for belongs to proprietors of whose holdings there have not hi- 
therto been full returns. But a large part of it consists of unap* 
propriated waste land, the property of Government. .An incom- 
plete statement shows that there are 6,020,717 acres, or 9,407 
square miles, of such land in these 29 districts, and 2,308,480 
acres, or 3,607 square miles, in the district of Jbung. Upwards 
of 10,200 square miles ivi the Mooltau division, mM-e than half the 
area of the division, consists of unappi'Opriated waste. In the 
Derajat, little more than 600 miles of unappropriated waste 
returned ; but, if this be added to the area shown in the ^turn 
of tenures, there w^ll still remain half the area of the diviii|^n 
unaccounted for, much of which is unquestionably Goyerhment 
property. 

1'aking the Province as a whole, it may be estimated that 
between one-fifth and one-sixth of the area 
Government; while upwards of four-fifths belongs pirivate 
owners. The greater part of the area belonging to Gcv^umeii^t 
however, little better than a desert, and comd not , profitably 
he brought undea o\iltivatiou without the aid of extensiyo trorks 
of irrigation. Some of the more favourably situated poHions are 
preserveil as forest or grazing lanlb, and ethers are.bel(f hnder 
lease from Government for purposes of cultivation ^but illtnpst 
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the entire cultivated area of the Province is included in the 
land4 of priv&te owners. ^ 

These lands are held subject to the payment of Itfhd revenue 
to the State^ or to grantees holding from the State ; and this re-, 
venue at present exceeds Rs. 2, 20, Oo, 000 per annum, of which 
more than 32 lakhs are Received by assignees who bad^ on vari- 
ous grounds, claims to consideration from Government. In some 
cases these assignments are of the natihre of the release of the 
revenue of lands belonging to the assignees, but they have no 
necessary connection with proprietary right, and in the majority 
of instances the .grantees are merely entitled to receive the re- 
venue payable to Government; the amount ot which is limited 
in the same^ay as if it were paid direct to Government, 

Thus the great mass of the landed property in the Pumab 
is hdd by small proprietors, who cultivate their own land in 
whole or in part The chief characteristic of the tenure ge- 
nerally is that these proprietors are associated together in 
village communities, Jiaviug to a greater ol* less extent joint 
interests, and, under our system of cash payments, limited so as 
io ^cure a certain profit to the proprietors, jointly reseonsible 
for Ime payment of the revenue assessed upon the village lands. It 
is almost an invariable incident of the tenure, .tthat if any of the 
proprietors wishes to sell his rigbts,»or is obliged to part with them 
in order to satisfy demands upon him, the other members of the 
same community have a preferential right to purchase them at 
the same price as could be obtained from outsiders. In some 
cases all the proprietors have an undivided interest in all the 
land belonging to the proprietary community, — in other words, 
all the land is in common ; and what the proprietors themselves 
cultivate is be^ by tbe%i as tenants of Vlie community. Their 
rights are regulated by tneir shares in the estate, both as regards 
the. extent of tfte holdings they are entitled to cultivate and as 
regards the distribution of profits ; and if the profits from land 
hdd by non-proprietary cultivators are not j&ufficient to pay the 
revenue and other charges, the balance would ordinarily be col- 
lected* from the proprietors according to the' same shares. It is, 
however; much more common for the proprietors to have their 
owii" septate holdings in the estate, and this separation may 
extend so far that there is no land susceptible of separate appro- 
priation which is not the separate property of an individual or 
family. Mn an extreme case like this, the right of pre-emption 
and the joint responsibility for the revenue, in case any of the 
individual proprietors should to meet the demand upon him, 
are almost tbO only ties wMch bind the community together, 
Thd ddparation, however, generally does not go so far. Often all 
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the c0lUvate4, land is held iQ se|>iurai« evnetship^ while the 
pasture, ponds qf tanhs, &a, remain in eommcm ; ^ ei^ei^ eases 
the land (Riltiva^ by tenants is the' commoti property bftijfe 

community : and it frequently happens that the villajifa oot^iai^i 
several well-known *8ub-divi8ions, each with its own sepdrete 
land, the whole of which may be held in common by the pro' 
prietors of the sub-dirision, pr the whole may be held in severalty, 
or pait iu separate owxftrship and part in common. 

In these communities with partial or entire separation of pro* 
prietary title the measure of the rights anddiabilities of the 
proprietors varies very much. It sometimes depends solely upon 
original acquisition and the operation (A the laws of inheritance ; 
in other cases definite shares in the land of a village or sub- 
division different from those which would result from the law of 
inheritance have been established by custom ; in other cases 
reference is made not to shares in the land ^ but to shares in a 
well or other source of irrigation ; and there are many cases in 
which no specified^ shares are acknowledged^ but the area in the 
separate possession of each proprietor is the sole measure of his 
interest It is sometimes the case, however, that while the 
separate holdings do not correspond with any recognized shares, 
such shares will be regarded in dividing the profits of common 
land, or in the «partition of such land ; and wells are generally 
held according to shares, even where the title to the land de- 
pends exclusively on undisturbed possession. 

In some cases the separate holdings are not permanent in 
their character, a custom existing by which the lands separately 
held can be re-distributed in order to redress inequalities which 
have grown up since the original division. Between the Indus 
and the Jumna this custom is rare,^’ and is^>robably almost 
entirely confined to river villages wb^cb are liable to suffer 
greatly from diluvion and have little common land avivilc^ble 
for proprietors whose separate holdings are swept away. Even 
in river villages, it is often the rule that the proprietor whose 
lands are swept away can claim nothing but to be relieved of his 
share of the liabilities of the village for revenue and other charges, 

Trans-Indus, however, in the tracts of cbuntry inbabSed 
chiefly b^ a Pathan population, periodical re-distribution of bold** 
inga is by no means uncommon, and the same is stated to hav^ 
been formerly the case in some of the villages of the Pathan 
Ilaka of Chach, Gia-Indus, in the Bawulpindee district* The re- 
markable feature in the re-distributions Trans-Indus was that 
they were no fnere adjustments of possession according to shares, 
but complete exchanges of property between one group of pro- 
prietors and another, followed by division among the proprietors 
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of each group. Nor were they elwave confined to proprietors 
of a sihgla vUlage. The tiiDe, aud not the vil\sge« was in many 
the true proprietary unil« and ttte exchange Aas effitctea 
at ^^teWah of 3, 5, 7, 10« 15, or 80 years between the proprietore 
' reading in one village and those of a neighbouring village. In 
s^me cases the land only was exchanged ^ in others the exchange 
extended to the houses as well as the land. Since the country came 
under British rulSi every opportunity has been taken to get rid of 
these periodical exchanges on a large scale by substituting final 
partitions or achlusting the revenue demand according to the 
value of the lands actually held h} each village ; but the custom 
is in many cases still acted upon amongst the proprietors of the 
same.villag^ though probably no cases remain in which it'would 
be enforced between the proprietors of distinct villages. 

Throughout the greater part of the Province the organisation 
of the proprietors of laud into village communities has existed 
from time immemorial, and is the work of the people them- 
selves, and not the result of measures adopted either by our 
own or by previous Governments. Indeed these communities 
have sometimes been strong enough to resist the payment 
of Ibvenue to the Government of the day, and before our 
rule nothing was more common than for them to decide their 
disputes bj^ petty wars against' ^acb other, instead of having 
recourse to any superior authority to settle them. But in some 
localities the present communities have been constituted from 
motives of convenience in the application of our system of 
settlement. Thus in the Simla hills and in the more moun- 
tainous portions of the Kangra district the present village com- 
munities consist of numerous small hamkts, each with its 
own group of ^elds and separate lands, uai which had no bond 
of union until i!hey w^e united for administrative purposes 
at the time of Land Revenue Settlement In the Mooltan 
division, again, while regular village communities were fre- 
quently vfound in the fertile lands fringing the rivers, idl trace 
01 these disappeared where the cultivation was dependent on 
scattered wells beyond the, influence of the river. Here the 
well was the true unit of property:; but where the proprietors 
of seversd wells lived together for mutual yprotection, or their 
wells were, sufficiently* near to be conveniently included within 
one ralage boundary, the opportunity was taken to group 
them into village communities. The same course has been 
followed in some parts of the Derajat division, where small 
separate properties readily admitting of union.were found. These 
arrangements were maoe possible by the circumstance that 
the village community system admits of any amount of se- 
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paration of the property of the individual proprietors, and 
by care being ^ken thac in the internal distribution of the 
revenue dcmauci it should be duly adjusted with reference 
to the resources of the separate holdings. They also in general 
involved the making over in joint ownership to the^propdletora 
of the separate holdings of waste land situate within the 
boundary, in which no private property had previously eaiated. 
In some cases the village communities, while bolding and 
managing the land as propiietors, are bound to pay a quit-rent 
to superior proprietors under whom they hold. The 'settlemt^nt 
is made according to circumstances, either with the superior 
proprietor, who collects the Governpent revenue as well as 
his quit-rent from the communities, or with the communities 
in actual possession of the land, who pay the ^ud revenue 
to Government and the quit-rent to the superior proprietor. 
In either case, the amount which the superior proprietor is 
entitled to collect is determined at* settlement as well as the 
amount of the laLd revenue demand* In the 30 districts 
from which returns of tenure have been received, only 4So 
villages, with an area of 514^ square miles, are shown as held 
by superior proprietors collecting the Government retlluue 
in addition to their own quit-ieut; but this evidently does 
not include casps where the superior proprietors are also as- 
signees of the Government Revenue. There are ^Iso 13,169 
holdings of superior proprietors who collect only their own 
Quit-rent and are not responsible for the Government revenue. 
The latter are in many cases persons to whom the quit-rent 
was given in commutation of more extensive proprietary rights, 
of which they had been dispossessed in favour of the present 
holders. ' « . , * , 

There are sometimes also proprietors holding lands tvitbin 
the estates of village communities, but who are not members 
of the communities, and are not 'entitled to sTiare in the.com- 
mon profit, nor liable for anything more than the reV^nue 
of their own lands, the village barges ordinarily paid , by 
proprietors, and the quit-rent, if any, payable to the proprietary 
Wly of the village. The most common examples of tois class 
are the holders of plots at present or formerly revenue^free, 
in which the as^nees were allowed to get proprietary po8<* 
session in consequence of having planted gardens or mede 
other improvements, or because they had other doilnt to eon* 
sideration on the part of the village community. In the B%ir* * 
ulpinded division, also, it was thought proper to* tecotd old« 
estahlisiied tenants, who bad never paid anythung fbr the land 
they held but their proportion of the laud revenue and village 
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expeiises, and had long paid direct to the collector^ oT tho^ i’e- 
venue, but were not descended from the original proprietary 
body, as owners of their own holdings, while not participating* 
in the common rights and liabilities of the proprietary coip- ' 
munity. Except in the Jhelum and Itawulpindee districts, where 
a small quit-rent was imposed, these inferior propiietors were 
not required to pay anything in excess of their proportion or 
the Government revenue and other village charges. In Qoojrat, 
at the time, of ibe first regular settlement, this class held no 
less than IQ per ceht of the total cultivated area, and in Raw- 
ulpindee it paid 9 per cenfi ot the revenue. In Rawulpindee the 
persons reArded as proprietors of their own Imldings only 
were in some cases the representatives of the original proprie- 
tary bodyi jagirdars having established proprietary rights o^r 
what were formerly the common lands of the village. . 

In Mooltan and Muzuffurgurh, and peihaps in some other 
districts in the south* of the Punjab, a class of proprietors 
distinct from the owners of the land is found under the 
name of chakdars, sillaudars or kasurkhwars. Tnese arc the 
owners of welts, or occasionally of irrigation channels, con- 
structed at their expense in land belonging to others. They 
possess heteditary and transferable rights, both in the 
well or irrigation channel and in the cultivation of the land ir- 
rigated from it, but may be bought out by the proprietor repay- 
ing the capital they have expended. They are generally enti- 
tled to arrange for the cultivation, paying a small hxed proportion 
ot the produce to the proprietor, and being responsible for the 
Government revenue. S(^etimes, Lo\yev^i^ the management of 
the property has^een m^e over to the proprietor, who pays the 
Government revenue, and the chakdar receives from him a nxed 
proportion of tlA produce, called /laik Or a third party 

may manage the property, paying the Government revenue and 
hak tosur, out of which the chakdar pays the proprietor's 
allowance. In Rawulpindee, also, there is a small class of well-pro- 
prietors in the position of middle-men, pay] ug cash reut to the 
owner of the land and receiving a grain rent from the cultivator. 

The area heldi)y tenants does not appear frdm the returns, but 
xuisaost cases the settlement reports show that proprietors cultivate 
much ipiore land than tenants do. In tBe 30 districts from which 
returns are available, the nvf^mber of tenants is about 1,100,000, 
asngaipst 3,601 landlord proprietors, and nearly 2,000,p00 cultivat- 
ing proprietors.^ The total number of tenants is therefore little 
more than half the, number ot proprietors ;and, as proprietors are 
generally found to cultivate larger holdings tlian their tenants^ the 
latter probably do not cultivate more than one-fourth of the total 
cultivated area, 
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as holding canditioiially ; \$3f,467 as tenanii^at^^H^ 
as holders of service grants excused from revenue or 
than the customary service by the proprietors. The tehant^^at- 
^vill can scarcely be estimated at more than 650,000 i and this 
number and the number oC tenants entered as holding condition- 
ally has been considerably reduced by the revision of tenancy en- 
tries in the Umritsur division and the Lahore and Qoojranwalah 
districts ; while the number of tenants with right eif occupancy 
has been correspondingly increased. Tenants with rights of oc- 
cupancy have a heritable, but not,^ except in the case of a 
few ot a ipperior class, transferable, tenure. Tfieir rights are 
regulated by the provisions of the Punjab 'tenancy Act, unless 
so far as by decree of Court or agreement, relations are estab- 
lished between landlord and tenant different from those which 
would arise under that Act. Tlie Act has given certain Isntries 
in the records of Settlements, confirmed by Government, the force 
of agreem^ts. Under the Punjab Laws’ Act, tenants with 
rights of occupancy have a right of pre-emption, coming after 
that of the members of the village community,* over immovable 

f n'operty brought to sale in the village. The tenure of tenants 
lolding conditionally is ordinarily regulated by a^lease or other 
agreement undSr which they hold ; that of tenants without 
rights of occupancy needs no further notice than that the Punjab 
Tenancy Act applies to them to the same extent as to tenants 
with rights of occupancy, and subject to the same limitations. 

System of Settlement — When a regular settlement of the land 
revenue is made ^for the first tim^ it is uecessaiy to prepare a 
record of rights of the village propifietors ai^ tenants, showing 
the ownership and occupation of each field, and the terms on 
which it is owned ar occupied. Maps and x/Z^asurement papers, 
showing the position, area and boundaries of each field nave, 
therefore, to be prepared. This has always been done in the 
Punjab, under the control of the officers appointed to make the 
settlement, by putwarees (village accountants) trained to the use 
of the plane-table and chain, assistants being given them when 
necessary. As from their position the putwarees rpust have more 
or less acquaintance with the ownership and occupatiQn oS the 
fields, and are liable to be called to account aff^wi^ds if any 
very gross mistakes prove to have been made, this syiltemrMtb pro- 
per supervision, is' found to supply all that is neoessary for the 
registration of property in land, and the distribution),' where 
necessary, of the land revenue over the separate holdings in- 
cluded in the village. The maps have also been pronounced by 
canal officers sufficiently accurate for the assessment of canal 
rates upon fields according to area. Measurements thus cou- 
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pxo much less expensive than if werg out 
by 3 ' tiurvey establishments, and the system has the iiarther 
Mvantage that, after the settjement is over, theputwarees.ai^ 
competent to makeanymeasurementsthatarerenderedneoes- 
eary by river action, alteration of the boundaries of fields, or other 
causes, and, being on the spot, can ofteif be employed in such 
duties where the expense of deputing a professional surveyor 
would otherwise make the measurements impossible. 

•The contents of the record of rights are now prescribed by 
Section 14 of the Punjab Land Kevenue Act, 1871, and the 
rules made under the folmwing section by the Local Government. 
The^ termer which the settlement is made i||||n each case 
fixed by the Local Government. Ko settlements mwe been made 
in this Province for a longer term than SO years ; but there is 
one case in which a family at Kurnal has received a grant in 
perpetuity of the land revenue of a tract country, subject to 
a ued paymenrt to Qpvernment. Such grants are, however, no 
bar to the periodical settlement of the laud revenue payable by 
the village proprietors. ^ 

While the rights and liabilities of proprietors and tenants are 
defined by the recoid of rights prepared at settlement, the 
settlement eof the revenue of each village is made with the pro- 
prietors collectively, and as they are often too numerous for all 
to be conveniently joined in the engagement, while some may 
labour under legal disabilities at the time of settlement, repre- 
sentatives are appointed who engage for the revenue on beliaU 
of the entire proprietary body of the village or estate, and whose 
engagement binds the ]j^hole. These representatives are the 
village headme% and c^dinarily act for the comniunity in all 
its relations with Government, and collect the land revenue from 
their cd-sbarers,^ receiving a percentage as remuneration for 
their services to the community. ^ 

The first regular settlement has generally been preceded by a 
summary settlement, which is a provisional settlement, consist- 
ing of the assessment only, without a complete record of rights, 
though in many cases a record of rights such as could be prepared 
wi^Qut delaying the assessment has been made. A regular 
seittlemeiit is now in progress in all the districts which have 
hitherto lli||in only summarily assessed, except that of Kohat. 
On the oxjpiration of a regular settlement, a re-settlement may be 
ordered, either consisting of the assessment only, or including a 
ireviaion of the record of rights A re-settlement may also be 
«ordered for the purpose of revising the record of rights, without 
disturbing the assessment. The re-settlement now in progress 
in the Delhi division and the fiohtuk and Mooltan districts in- 
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elude both ^ new assesament and revision of the record of rights. 

The Sikh system of assessment was that the State, as proprietor- 
iu-cliief, took all that it could get, and it did take often as nwich 
as one-half the gross produce of an estate, besides a multitude 
of cesses under the n^me of msum, nazamria, &c., and exorbitant 
5nes on succession. Immediately after the first Sikh war> an 
assessment by British officers, on the principle of taking one- 
third of the gross produce, was considered light and Uberal. 
When rfegular settlements were first introduced, the system in 
force^ in the North-Western Provinces was adopted, under which 
the Statens Remand was limited to two-thirds of the net assets 
of an about one-fourth of the average ness 

It ia} no!9fn|hitedi to one-half of the net assets); tot 
it it cohsiderably lesa It may be saicfneiye^r tdl^^ 
sixfh, is frequently ^not more that oiie-eightb,on6-tentk 02^ 6ii)s- 
tweUth, and in ^me tracts where the rain-fall is scanty, it is 
not more than on^rfifteenth of the average ^ross prodace>^b6 
value of which is calculated on the average price of pi*oducd for 
a perind of from twenty to thirty years. In the countries of 
Central Asia which have recently come under the sway of Rus- 
sia, where a moderate assessment of land revenue was called 
for on the strongest grounds of political expediency,^ the Qoveru- 
ment demand is said to have been fixed at one^fifth of the gross 
produce, and is admitted to be eminently liberal. 

Survey . — Of the total area of the Punjab, amounting to more 
than 103,000 square miles, upwards of 88,000 square miles had 
up to the close of 1871-72 been scientifically surveyed and 
mapped, village bj^ cvillage> for revenue and administrative pur«^ 
poses ; and nearly 35,000 square miles had be^ topographically 
surveyed. During the year 1872-73, the area surveyed in Bri- 
tish territory was increased by 3,084> squai% miles, and 4,910 
square miles of survey were completed in the .adjoining Native 
State of Bahawalpoor. Maps showing village boundaries, the 
area under cultivation or forest, as distinguished frona waste, and 
the leading topographical features of the locality, such as roads, 
ravines, jheeh and the like, are prepared with scientific accuracy 
by the Survey Department The detailed field survey, on the 
other hand, is effected by the agency of the patwawes, 

who are taught the elements of mensuration, and |#|k under the 
orders and supervision of the Settlement Officer. The cadastral 
survey system in force in the Madras and Bombay Provinces, 
and recently introduced into Bengal and the North-Westert^P^o* 
vince, under which the detailed field survey is also effected 
through the agency of the Survey Department, is undoubtedly 
far more costly than the present; and, however suitable it may 



be in provinces where the size ftD^ Sillflpfi Oi 
by law, and the boundaries permanentljr fixed, it », lO ^e opi* 
nion of the Lieutenant-Governor, unsuitable to the Prajab, 
where fields are small, irregular and often intermixed^ while the 

boundaries are constantly liable to change. ■ 

Government Estates are those the proprietary right in which is 
vested in the Government ; and estates, tne proprietary right in 
which is in private hands, but in which the Government rallects 
its revenue directly from the cultivators Full information re- 
garding the first class is not at present available. Of the second 
class there are 85 villages in the Punjab under direct manage- 
ments the principal being i^ the Kolachee pergnnnah.of the Derah 
Ismiul JKhalfdistrict. The Land Revenue demand, fdiiclt is jized 
in » share <d the produdh, was fepth<^Sir 
8(^dl9, or rather loss than the avenge of pre* 


‘ •Estates.‘-^7hete were 29 estateS^inder the Court of 

Wl(i%;jf!ekling an income of R& 3,24,763 to meet an expenditure 
ofi Rsi'l, 30,611. The total assets of the estate! at the'end of the 
yejir mre reported to have been Rs. 3,63,846, and the unpaid 
liabilities only Rs. 6,087. 

hand Revenue . — ^The demand on account of land regularly 
brongbh, on^o the roll, rose from*!^ 1,87,6^1491 in 1871-72, to 
Ka 1,88,47,364 in 1872.73, making an increase of Rs. 82,879. 
The increase is due chiefly to the large lapses of revenue-free 

f rants and to the considerable excess of alluvion over diluvion. 

he gross amount collected during the past two years was as 
follows ^ , 


Regoltr land rerenut 
Tribn^a ... • 
MiipeUaneona 


1871 -/ 2 . 

Ra. 

1,86,98,692 

2,86,299 

11,16,228 


1872-73. 

R«. 

1,88,65,068 

2,80,465 

12,84,663 


Total ... 1,99.96,219 2,03,80,191 

The total of over two millions sterling realised in 1872-73 is 
larger than bad previously been reached. The water-advantage 
revenue, which is taken from lands irrigated by the Baree Doab 
Ca^,aiiBonnted to Rs. 2,18,969. . 

LOW ^ffg^-xThese are contributions levied over and above 
the lo^wruu Revenue demand, either under special itcts, or in 
virtue of agreements at the time pf settlement, or in accordance 
with lojIg-stamliDg usage. They are spent on objects immediately 
benell^g 'the district or * village from which they are raised. 
They are comprised in the following list 
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7b6 FmllmwUfpm to ft ip tbft tom of « 

percental %ft I«n4 R6T»a«8i^ftt<\<ttnoiiftiiftt««^^4^aaM^ ^ 
the offiotftl' easoiCiftl to the eisrlllege 

commaniUoo, ditohftrgintf Uie funOtioos of ftoOoupteat, eufV)^^, 
and registrar of crops'caltiTated.iQutattoas of i>ro|Mieton^«pd 
teoftnoy, &a, and ge^ral local referee. The i^ttmhurdateeCItoisft 
fee Of 5{>e<^ cent, on^and Berenue collections, payable to ViUige 
heftdmen in remuneration for their agency in collecting apd pfty* 
ing in the revenue, and for acting as representatives of the 
village communities in their transactions with the Qovemtnenft 
The ChmMdavee Ceaa is a contribu^on levied, generally in the 
form of a house-assessment, from non-agriculturists as well as 
agriculturisll, for the support of village watchmen. '-’These three 
cesses are not paid into the Qowernment treasury, but are realised 
at prescribed rates by the village headmen and. paid to or 
appropriated by the recipients. They are not properly taxes, 
but regulated payments to village officials for services performed. 
The District Dak Cess is a contribution of | per cent, on Land 
Bevenue, ’expended on keeping up postal communication in the 
interior of districts on lines of road not traversed by the impmial 

K st; but when a line of postal communication, supported by the 
Ik Cess, promises to become self-supporting, it is absorbed into 
the imperial post The cess is at present levied in 16 districts 
only. The Educaiwnal Ceas is a contribution of 1 per cent on 
Land Bevenue for support of village schools The Boad Cm is a 
contribution of 1 per cent on Land Revenue, for keeping up dis- 
trict roads between the head-quarters stations and the villages in 
the ^terior. Under native rulers the duty of keeping up such 
communication is ^obligatory upon .^he vilWes, and is usually 
effiscted by forced labour. In British territory the obligation is 
commuted for a money payment, and forced labour is abolished. 
The Local Bam Cm is a contribution fallidg practically at the 
rate of one anna in the rupee on Land Bevenue, levied under the 
provisions of Act XX. of 1871, with a view partly of supplement- 
ing the deficiency caused by reduced allotments from thb Im- 
perial Revenues under the Decentralization Resolution, smd 
partly to supply funds to meet the increasing demand for roads, 
schools, hospitals, and other local works calculated to {Krauote 
the public health, comfort and convenience. ^ • 

The receipts from the EducaMonal, Boad and Loeaf Bates Cesses, 
ate paid, in the first instance, into a general fund ; fsom this fund 
allotments are made to each District in proportion to its contri- 
butions, after deducting charges more convetaienBy dealt with 
provihcially, such as fixed contributions towards the eost of 
coutral controlling establishments, the pay of existing educatio al 



or' hooi^fal ‘ ostablidiitte^ baltiloo jfi stihe 

dupMi^tMlitirtftt otWQUitteos tiioAitposed of the pno<dimamfi6« 
offl^efikt /Mrfeettd agrioaltoxel oolaiblee from, ell perti <tf ^e 
dfrtridtj ' Ikriog the yeer 1872>78, rolee «ere drawn up deda% 
(dearly'^ ibtf powtos, duties and procedure of these committeM; 
atid durihg 4ie year 1878*74 sums t^grraating Bs. 2O,Q0.0PO 
have been allotted to the several commutees for expenditure^ 
The roles give the committees as wide {wwers as poMible 
consistently with reasonable precaution against extravagant or 
ill-judged expenditure. 

The total amount levied during 1872*73 on account of the 
four oesses - nroperly so called, the D&k Cess, Educational Cess, 
Boad Cess and Local Bates Cess, was in round numbers 
Bs. 19,22,000, and fell at the annual average rate of 3 annas only 
(or 4J<i) per head of the agiioultural population. In return 
the agnculturists received the following benefits: — ^Nearly 
19,000 miles of road were kept in repair*, and many hun« 
dred,s of miles of road were improved or newly made; 110 
hospitals and dispensaries and 1,042 village schools were 
maintained; postal communication was kept up on lines not 
reached by the imperial post ; sarais, public wells, and other 
works of public improvement were constructed ; and a con* 
siderable suih remained at the disposal of the committees for 
future public improvements. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CENTRAL PROriNPE. 

Land Tenures^^^ithm the limits of the Central Ptovinoe 
are to be found almost every form of tenure which ^jsts in 
India. The estates of Feudatory Chiefs are held on condilioiis 
retiuiriog on their part loyalty ana good administration. As long 
as these terms are fulfilled no interference of any kind is at- 
tempted with their management^ so th^t within their jurisdictions 
the authority they exercise is of a somewhat absolgte character, 
sentences of death alone requiring the sanction of the Chief Com- 
missioner. The succession to these Chiefships follows ordinarily 
the law of primogeniture, but in each case the succession re- 
quires the approval of Government. 

Among ordinal^ landed proprietors, non-feudatory Chiefs 
known locally as Zemindars occupy the most prominent position. 
The estates are held by single proprietors who have usually been 
in possession for many generations, and succession is governed 
by the law of primogeniture. The junior branches of the family 
are entitled to <maintenance^ the nature and extept of which is 
ruled by custom, but they are not entitled to any share in the 
estate, as the Hindoo law of inheritanoe does not apply. The 
absolute proprietary right of the chief proprietor called Zemin- 
dar” is only in so far limited, that in individual villages au in- 
ferior proprietary right may have been acquired by a hereditary 
farmer, and an al^solute occupancy title by a hereditary tenant 
Such cases, however,*' are exGeptional^as the Chiefs under Native 
government, and even for years under British rule, exercised in 
revenue matters an almost independent autldhty, and under a 
rack renting system changes were so frequent as to prevent the 
gradual development of subordinate rights. Under the prei^nt 
system any interference with, subordinate recognized right ban 
be made the subject of a Civil or Revenue action. 

The Talookdaree estates, called also in this Province ^ahut- 
daree, are also held by single proprietors, and successipn, jlii^ly 
follows the law of primogeniture. lu comparison wRh Zeinin- 
daree tenures they are generally of recent origin, and j^refore 
the villages included in the estates are often ^ held by infejdor 
proprietors on ||emanent tenure, who are perfeo^ protfc;|^ 
from interference^ so long as they^midce the preambMif^ 
payment to tha superior proprietor^;. This paymnniis a 

E entage over the fixed Government assessment Cid 

on ^e same conditions absolutely as in ordinary Malgoozaree 
villages. 



Lani Tawta. 2Sti 

Most of the estates ih the ProviDce are hel4on what is known 
as the ^^Malgoozaree’^tenura The estate, whetber %he j^roperty 
of one or many owners, is always managed by a single proprietor^ 
and the land is chiefly held by cultivators whose rents are thrown 
into a common stock. The profits are divided or the losses made 
up with reference to the respective shares of the different pro- 
pnetors. The ancient proprietary land in cultivation by the 
owners themselves and known as Seer'", is either helcT and cul- 
tivated by the proprietors according to their shares or else is 
cultivated ' in common. If any proprietor takes up extra land he 
pays regular rent theropn, which is thrown into the same stock 
with his ^Itivator’s rents. When disputes occur a regular di- 
vision tftkes place and the whole lands of the village come to be 
divided iikid held in severaltv according to shares, the tenure 
becoming Patidaree. When, however, a body of proprietor has 
gone so far, the tendency in the Province is to separate al- 
together and by complete partition to coflstitute the several 
portions separate estates. 

The estates which are held from Government revenue-free 
and at a quit-rent are usually on the Malgoozaree tenure and re- 
quire no separate description. The case of purchasers of waste 
lands is exceptional. Their proprietary title is/ibsolute and they 
are subject to no future revenue a^isessment 

Of subordinate tenures not held direct from Government, the 
following exist in the Central Province : — Lease-holders of estates 
who have been recognised as inferior proprietors, and whose 
tenure is a permanent one, both heritable and transferable, so 
long as the fixed annual payments are made to the superior 
proprietor. Lea^-holdersevhose tenures aze^imited by the terms 
of agreement Stored Into with proprietors. Proprietors of 
their holdings galled Malik Makbuzahs.” This class pos- 
sesses full proprietary rights with free power of transfer 
or^ division. The revenue quota is fixed on the lands held by 
them, on which they pay a stated percentage to cover risk and 
expenses of collection. Cultivators possessing absolute occu- 
rights in their holdings at rents fixed for the period of the 
Mtilement The tenure is heritable and, under prescribed con- 
ditions, transferable* Cultivators with rights of occupancy at 
variable rates of rent, the question of liability to enhancement if 
contdited* being subject to the decision of the Kevenue Courts. 
BOldOW of land in uea of service, which in some cases, owing to 
have become hereditaxv holdings, though in the 
ms^oAty the tenure is absolutely conditional on the continued 
adequate perfinrmance of the service fcr which granted. Holders 
of rent-free and quit-rent grants according to the terms on 
which held. Tenants-at-wilf with no occupancy rights, except 
such as may arise from special contract with proprietors. 
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System of Settlement — measurements in each district for 
revenue purposes were especially placed under the direct charge 
of a Deputy Collector. The measuring parties consisted of 
Ameens and Putwarees, who after being trained \^re supplied 
with plane table, mariner’s compass, scale, sight and n|easariDg 
chain. In the first place the boundaries of villages were dis- 
tinctly demarcated, « and this done the survey of each village yras 
carried through field by field. Each field as surveyed was entered 
in the surveyor’s map, and, at the same time, its dimensions, its 
name, nature of the land, crop, revei^ue, its occupant and other 
particulars, in his field book, llie ma^ thus prepared is known 
as the Shairah and the field book as the Khusrah. The map 
when completed shows the whole of the cultivation and waste of 
the village, while the field book gives detailed particulars of omi- 
pancy, ownership, soils, crop grain, and other similar data, 
whole of this work is tested by the supervising officers of 
department, and completes all that is required from the mSasar-^ 
ing agency. The map and field book require to be veiy carefttlly 
checked, for all the subsequent papers whihh are prepared’are 
based on these, and any errors which are overlooked irUl mast 
likely disfigure permanently tbe Settlement record. The stalls* 
tics prepared from the field book supply an importanl part 
the data for wessment The Settlement Officer has bdfoie hiiA 
the cultivated and culturable area of each village, a dstait of the 
different kinds of soil/ and of tbe extent of irri^ted and unirri* 
gated land. He obtains from the District office the nature of 
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^yitm 6f di^Mfing th* Zimd-tai*. 

S^tlements and tha gaaeral fiscal history •£ tto estate. 
Frdm inspection he kpows the character of tfa^culti^ihg com- 
niuiiityf the nature Of the cultivation^ while inxjuiry is directed to 
ascertaining the gross rental or net produce of tlie village; .The 
assessment is based^on the ascertained assets of the whole i^tate, 
ahd is calculated on the average annual net produce which it will 
yield during the period of settlement, about one*half of which 
is fixed as the Qovernm^ni assessmenU This need not be half 
of the existing grosS rental^ for in estates with much waste or 
with future x^pabilities of improvement, the special circum? 
stances require to be specially considered. 

This mode of assessment has been followed in the case of 
the grCsat, ^l^jority of estates in the Province. An excep- 
tional mode of procedure, however, was required as regards the 
Feudatory Chiefs and the important class of non-Feudatory 
Zemindars. Their payments were in all cases revised, but the 
Qoverntnent demand could riot be fixed o% any regular arith- 
metical proportion of |he gross realisations and had to be regu- 
lated in accordance with the position held by the Chiefs, and 
having reference also to the amounts, whether of a quit-vent or 
nominal character, which they had always hitherto paid. The 
Uovernment demand therefore in these Chiefsbips, following 
precedent a»d bustom, id not fixed in the same manner as in 
ordinary estates. 

In the matter of assessment generally great care is necessary 
that in protecting the revenue interests of government the error 
is not of over-assessing the people. In the Central Province 
it is believed that the assessments have been fixed at vqry moderate 
rates. In addition to the^assessment a fuy* record of all rights 
connected with \he land is one of the matters carefully accom- 
plished in the course of each settlement. This record includes 
rights of all clalSes, both proprietary and non-proprietary, in 
every estate coming under settlement. In all cases of dispute a 
r^iar judicial decision is passed, which is binding on all patties 
and effectually prevents future litigation. When all disputes 
have been settled and all rights duly investigated, the proprie-* 
tarv record comes to ;represent accurately tlie proprietary 
rights and liabilities of every kind found to exist in tho 
estate. In the same way the nature of the occupancy tenure o^ 
eachk ^tivatot is duly inquired into, and when this is completed 
a list is prepared showing in ddaii each person possessing a right 
of^ oeonpancy of any kind. The results of Survey and Settle- 
ment .proceedings are found recorded in the following principal 
papers^ which are contained in the Settlement Record of each 
settled estate ; 1, the village map ; 2, the field book ; 3, the as- 
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lessment statement ; 4, the detail of oecupant^ 

village rent-rol^ 6, the record of proprietasry 

ties ; 7i list of cultivators With occupancy rights • aij^d S the 

administration paper, showing the constitution of the village 

and the various customs prevailing therein. 

The Ebttsrah measurements above described. underUken for 
purposes of revenue assessment and settlement, are followed and 
checked by the scientific Survey, which has already finished the 
great majority of districts in the Central Province. In t|be Open 
country the scientific Survey carries on detailed interior measure*^ 
meats village by village while hilly tracts are only topographi- 
cally surveyed. ♦ 

Survej/.-^On the completion of the 55,1 sqtBnre miles this 
year by the Revenue Survey, there remain only 29, 7S6 square 
miles of more or less Wild or partially cultivated tracts tpbesur-^ 
veyed by the Topographical parties to complete the British por- 
tion of the Province. In the same way most of the Feudatory- 
abips have been^surveyed by the Topographical parties, and the 
area surveyed on this system was 25,767 square miles. 

H^aate Lands. — ^The area sold on a fee simple tenure in past 
years under the rules now in abeyance was 216,218 acres at 
varying upset prices for the different districts. This area was 
sold in numerous small plotf for Rs. 4,31,748. Thq^average price 
realized per acre at the sales was very nearly Rs. 2 or 4 sbiUings. 
Iiow, as this rate may appear, it has in some of the larger 
transactions been more than the purchasers could pay, and they 
have thrown up the land after paying a few of the yearly in- 
stalments and after sinking some Capital in the excavation of 
tanks, cluing o( underwood and other improvementa In 
most cases, bowevet, these waste lal^s bave^been purchased in 
small plots by agriculturists close to their proprietary holdings 
under the Revenue Settlement^ and in thesis i^ases the purchases 
have no doubt been piofitable. Besides these sales in feesim-* 
pie, waste lands are granted on durance leases under rales 
sanctioned by the Government of India, and such grants during 
the year amounted to 11^898 acres, principally in the Ho- 
shungabad district 

0<n>imment JEatatea, — These are only the waste larfds ex- 
cluded at the Settlement and managed as reserved md^^un- 
reserved forests. ? 

Warda^ Eatates.— There wertr 14 Comprising 106 yUlaffea with 
a rental of Rs. 57,340 and paying Rs. 39,863 to Government for 
tax and management. 

Lafnd Reverme. — ^The land revenue deoa&d fo 1^2-73 was 
Ra 60,43,000. With the exception of a very small balance the 
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vhoU colldoted^ Noir wm H necessary to^put any {Hraspore one' 
tfae landholders to make them pay the revenue. 'I%e assearaent- 
0(n the land is moderate and there is no difiSouUy in paying it 
Oderoiye processes bad in very rare cases to be resortM to^^and 
no estate nras sold, the most severe measure taken being the 
transfer of a defeuUing shareholder’s share to the other share- 
holders for a term of years. The only parts of the Province where 
the land revenue vras not easily collected or readily paid in and 
where the people *had some dif&culty in meeting the Govern- 
ment demand, was the Mur warn Tuhseelin Jubbulpoor and Ae 
Hatta Tuhseel in Dumph, In these parts the harvest was poor, 
and both 'i'uhseels su^ered from a succession of unfavourable 
seasojs. ^urwara has never recovered from its losses in the 
femine year I8$9, and the difficulty there is the want of popu- 
lation. The Settlement may under the present circumstances 
be too high in some perguunsns at least, ana It was to be decided 
whether any modification of the l^ttlemlht is necessary. 1^ 
Satta the body of the agriculturists and landonruers are not in, 
so bad a plight 

Ocssea— The Bead Cess levied in the Province yielded Bs. 
44,000, which was exclusively expended in the improvement 
of district communicationa The receipts of (he Education Cess 
were very dearly the same as thole of the Bead Cess, the general 
rate, viz, 2 per cent ou the Land Bevenue, being the same fbi; 
both in most districts. 
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Land r«nur««,~The Province is cultivated bjr peasant pfopria^ 
ors wbo prefer annual leases, so great is the extent of fertile 
vaste. In some parts of Thajet and Sandoway the rent is as 
ow as sixpence per acre j whilst in Myanoung and Amherst^ 
vhere rich alluvial land is obtainable, and the facilities of trans* 
Dort are considerable, the highest rate levied Is six shillings per 
icre. The light land-tax, however, is supplemented by the ca-^ 
pitation tax, which is peculiar to the PreVince ; and by the rice 
duty, which is a tax falling, from a variety of causgg^ wholly 
upon the producer, and is equivalent to a duty of 14 per cent, 
ad valorem on this article of export No landed proprietors 
known in India as Zemindars, epst in this Province. The 
holders of the land are, with but few exceptions, the cultivators, 
and the extept of t^ieir holdings average about 5 acres. The 
exceptions are, where grants of waste land have been made to 
Europeans or natives of India, but such grants are but littlq 
cultivated. 

System of Settlement , — ^The recommendations of a Committee 
of experienced officers >vere approved of, to the effect that the 
Settlement estabUsliTneut sanctioned in 1869 should be modi- 
fied and that, ip future, settlements should be carried out under 
the supervision and control of the revenue authorities; that thq 
primaiy duty of the establishment entertained for settlement 
purposes should be to demarcate and map the various holdings ; . 
that where possible ^ uniform rate of assessment should be im-' 

E osed on the area of e^h hjosng or plain, such rates to be fixed 
y the Deputy Copcunissioner subject ’to the Approval of the. 
CpmJnissioner ; that the system of individual leases shopld be 
followed in all cases, the joint system having been productive pf 
oppression ; that leases for portions of holdings only shoald 
not be granted ; that lessees should be allpvre^ to f^h^naon their 
hpldings' op giving one year's notice, or op paymept ot a yeat^e 
tax ; that ap allowance for bond Me fallow land not exceeding 
one-quarter of thp total area of the leased holdings eliould ba 
granted ; that the leases should be for periods of 6 or 10 yow, 
one term of duration only being allowed ineacbXnce^; Ihalli^ 
due provision should be made for providing that the village in** 
closure is not encroached upon, and tl^at p sufficiency of gming 
ground is allotted to eacli village; and that the rights of 
cultivators to the waste lifpds adjoining leased 'firacts, should npt 
be absolute, but only preferential. 

Land Revenue , — ^In 1872-73 the revenue realized from land 
under cultivation again showed a satisfactory increase, the as- 
sessment ip the year of report having been Rs. do 74,726, against 























Sumo. 


T7ith the gr^t demand for riee trhich exists there is 90 . 
doubt that Fhe qtiantit^ of land tiUed wiU still furthier in- 
crease year by year, and if suffident population could be obtaipsdl 
the supply of grain from this Province, vritb its favourabW tainfi^.^ 
-would oe practically unlimited. As it is, the quantity of rice 
avulable for export has of late years increased in a mujoh grout- 
er ratio thaU/ tTO area of land under cultivation, will be se^ 
by the following statement % — 


Tesrs, 

Ba^ports of l^ie^ ^ 

.. - - - 

under riea 
^tiTation, 

Europe, 

Straits, 

Upper 

Burma. 

Total* 

1866- 67 ... 

1867- 63 

1868- 63 — 

i86»-rp ... 

1870-71 ... 

1^1-72 ... 

1672-78 ... 

To^a. 

248.10^ 

8^9:^d 

446,109 

829,641 

440,001 

487,162 

720,850 

Tojw. 

21,872 

;00,465 

74,606 

75,049 

96,807 

57,128 

26^636 

Tons. 

269,473 

426,878 

^0,609 

404,690 

586^08 

644,285 

747,006 

Acres. 
1,686,268 . 
1,660,158 
1,648,668. 
1,676,640 
1,^6, 49^ 

1^68ll20 


WcMe Itfunda . — Of the area granted under the rules 8,71d 
acres were underassessment in 1872-73, which yielded a revenue 
of Ba 9,110 ; in the previous year the area was 7,673 acres, and 
the revenue Be. 7,796. In the Naf township of the Akyah. 
Pistrict the area held by grantees is 78,301 acres, of which 40,u2d 
acres are under cultivaUon, and5,784 only are as yet liable by pay» 
ment of revenue, yimding Bs, 6,104* '^he areaiof giants s^e 
under the rules in Pegu is 80,933 acres, of which nut a small juru-*. 
portion is under tUloge, 
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Ajmetr and Coorg, 
t:HAt>TBR IX. 

Ame^ AND COOM. 

No of AJmeer has appeared. But oO the S8Ui itOtte 

Gplonel lhdly> the Goveiootr OePeral’s Agenlf for Bajpootaba, 
ttpnoiiioced Bia oonceasion of a permanent settlekneht to the land* 
holdeln of tho district Government bad for some years been 
tOD^deiiog tbe t|uestion of reassessing their estates which it had 
a right to do. But " after tuathre deliberation” it had resolved 
to waive this rights and to guarantee to the landowpers the pre- 
sent assessment as ** permanently exempt from enhancement” 
Bat Government trill 8%e that tne landlords discharge scrupul- 
ously theiisOoriespondiog duties to their tenants and to tbe State. 
They are to manage the village police ahd to be held responsible 
for the repression of crimes 

Ceorg. 

Land fsnitm.— ‘Besides the rent-free tetbple-lands there are 
four tenures ^nliai* to Coorg. (1) J'a/iMna is derived from 
the Sanskrit Jamma, a word conveying the meaning of here- 
ditary by birth, and is the holding of the privileged class called 
yamma lyots, comprising Coorgs, Umma Ooorgs, Higgada, Um- . 
baksda^ Arris, Konoyas, Moplais and GaUdas. The holders of 
these lands pay half assessment or Bs. 5 per 100* bbattis of 
wet land with its accompanying Bane and Narike, and are 
liable (o be called o^tt for military, police or other duties when 
rt^tuced. In these days oppoitunities for military service do not 
arise, but tiie jamma, ryots are expected to furnish, Police and 
treasnte guards. They are therefore al]pwed to carry arms, 
and emburatttvent has sometimes resulted from tbe fact that 
a few Moplais, *UrboSd Aicastors migrated to Cowg under tho 
native dynasty, ^re found in their rabka Residents of Coorg 
other tlm the above mentioned are not entitled to become 
ja^sma ryots, and these latter are tberefqro debarred from selling, 
mortgaging or in any way alienatiiTg the mnd held on this tenure, 
oseem with tho sanction of Government On obtaining land 
on toe wmma tenure, the ryot has to pay a present known as 
“ Kemr Kmiike” in three yearly instalments, and a fee of one 
rupee twmed tbe “Ghatti Jamma fee” on taking possession of 
the hmd. At the time of granting tbe jamma sannad signed by 
^e Cl^ Cemmissioner, a formula is spoken intimating that the 
holdw has secured the hereditary right to tbe land on the feudal 
conditions laid dosm, and at the same, time a handful of the 
soil of the land (Ghatti) be has applied for is given to him, and 

* 100 Utsttif estiimtod to bo •qwl to slmptt 2 sena 




tvl^enever he rmgpB the 1^4 held 

kjs down before the S^perfotendwt of thejo4he& 

sign of his resignhtioh of all figite*trhlc>'behi^h^oto 
tessedi ‘ * - V / , , rt. 

8agu iik derived frdtti the Klaname word tnehd*^ 

ing nndef cultivatidn/' It is the nofinttl tyottvaree tenure; all 
others being exceptional. The rate of assessment is ]^. 10 fo¥ 
every lOO BUattiS of land, and the holders hre not boUnd tcrreh** 
der any feudal or any other description Of servibe tb the ^t^^ 
The sagu ryots ihaj^ Olaim remission of assessment for those 
fields of their farms which they aie unable to cultivate; 
The lands under the detioihiiiatlon df Uinbli, ^ioh means 
service of any kind, ^ere granted on account of service? performed 
by certain ryots In the Itaja’s times, and are lightly assessed 
at rates varying from one to three rupees per 100' bhattil 
Certain lands which are taxed at the jamma rates come 
under the head ot Jddi, The only distinction between these 
two tenures seems to be that jodi grants were made for^ a ape* 
cial purpose, or in consideration of a particular kind of service^ 
while jamma ryots wOre bound to perform duties of a ^neral 
nature. No remission of Jodi can be claimed by the holders 
of Jamma, Umbii and Jodi lands. 

For coffee ciiItiVatioD, which has becohie very extensive in 
the Froviuce, land was formerly obtained as in Mysore, free 
of tax, subject, however, to the payment of a Halat or export 
duty on the produce at a uniform rate. This system wab abo- 
lisbed under the ordets df Qovernment in 1860-61, and an 
acreage atSCssmentr substituted in its stead at the rate of Bs. 
.lto2. These rates^ arC not, howefp, levie^d at once. The 
assessment for each holding iS not aemanded for the first four 
^ears. From the 5th to the 12th year one vjpee pet acre, and 
rupees two ever aiter> are levied whether the land iS cUlttvated 
or not. These terms* which were fixed after much discussion 
Would appear Sufficiently favourable jU themselves, butT owing 
to the reckless Way in which coffee land has been taken up, 
remissions are frequently applied for. 

tSurvey and Settlern^t-^mug to the introdiicUon of d 
land tax In the coffee plantations, in lieu df the mi{crtM]V)tax 
on the coffee, a Survey Department was organiiied aii4 party 
detached froM the M^ras BeVenue Butvey in 1862. Tfajia 
party has no Connection lirith the Mysore Survey and is in 
immediate subordination to the Superintendent of Kevenud 
Survey, Madras. All the estates have now been surveyed, and 
when their mapping, computatioo, &c., are completed, it is anti^ 



b^m t{id tb«F eaiiDdttf^ of wo 

• futind iti^sorveyiit^^^" it%|# loot contem|9loted tomfcyodtt^^OiOiy 
system of fiol4^or wirvey ood settleuieot into Cooig, bot ar tOjSki^ 
gV^pfdcaNs^rvdy of tbo ^roviooo in progressing well, rbe ]aiid!Wss 
jieiiaanO»% settled in 1806 by Liuga Kajendra Wadiyai', whose 
settietnent wis accepted by- the British Qover,nmeut on the oott** 
(|u^t of the oonntry^ and has not since been interfered with. 

^mte Lands. — The difficulty and expense of reclaiming waste 
lands in Ckiorg for wet cultivation are oonsiderable To conn* 
tsrbstaiioe these dravrbaq^s which otherwise would deter ryots 
ftom coini^ forward to take up waste, the Government have 
buiictioned ^graduated scale of avssessmeut it» addition to grant- 
ing remissions, the extent of which is regulated by the imm» 
ber of years the lauds have lain fallow, hor lands which have 
lain waste from — 

10 to 15 years, 1 year’s assessment, 

Do, 15 to 25 • 2 do. 

Do. 25 to So 3 do. 

Do. 35 to 50 4 ’ do. 

Above 50 years, 5 do. 

Waste lands^now brought under the plough for»the first time are 

chiedy held on the ** sagu” tenuie. In the case of *‘Kumji” cul- 
tivation, which is conducted after felling and burning the jungle, 
the rule is difierent; llie laud so cleared is allowed to be felled 
tiee of tax for the first eight years, and afterwaids the maximum 
ass^snieut^upou it is realized in four years at a progressive pay- 
ment of one fourth of the amount in eagb year. The waste 
laud rules ai'e all|p in forge in the Province. One hundred and 
seventy-seven acres of land, forming chiefly the coffee estates, 
wei^ sold up to S1871-72, and realizations under tin's liead 
in the year under report amounted to It a 1,410 orf an area 
of acres 177, as against Rs. 1,922 on acres 50 in the previous 
yeSr.^ The fact that the sale proceeds were less when the ex- 
tent "sold was comparatively large, shews at once that there was 
less competition among purchasers of land for coffee cultivation 
owing to the depressed state of the industry. 

Estates . — During the time of the Rajas it would 
appeisir no inconsiderable part of their revenues was de- 
rivedr*^ Yroi|P**]Paiiniyas*^br royal fargps, which were both numer- 
ous HLlid .extensive* The cultivation of these estates wns conduct- 
ed w\tii great care by the agents of the chief to whonn tln^ir 
maiiagemeut was entrusted, and the inhabitants of the distr ict 
Vou xviif. 2 j 



in which they we?e sitaaled wer6 under as obligation ufWSW 
either personally, or with a ce^iu uumber of their -eerrsnts, 
for a speoific period at the time when the business of the 
" Punnija” required such aid. The produce 'tbiui raised ohiifly 
went to supply the household and maintain the auuierotts ldr 
low^s of the' chief, the surplus being converted into tnonqy.' 
On the occupation of the country by the British, howeym^^tit^ 
estates, which were so large that few pnrate individiial%og^ 
be found capable cfundertaking the •cultivation of a wh(d<itqjiq( 
were ^vided into a number of small farms and dUposejd'oC i^ 
all' other land -at the normal rentaloof Bs. 10 per il004>lM^^ 
of land. There are no Wards’ Elstates. 

Zand EeveTVue^—The demand for 1872-7S wat-‘ 1^' 
2,63,358-3-10, as against Bs. 8,67,900-3-4 for the prevwus year. 
.The plough tax for educational purposes was introduced-duriog 
the year, and ^ ^43-8-0 were collected. The rate is— . 

For a Jamma ryot 4 Annas 
„ Sagtt 3 „ 

^ Di^y landholder 3 „ 




perploqgb. 
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Jiyttn hand Ttnura, 

CHAPTER X. 

JiYSORR 

"pmA SVfittrM.— Gknrerameiit lands are held under the rTol* 
tsahtb tenure either on kandagraiav’t^ e* e fixed money assessment, 
er on * bstayL ISseept in the settled talooks, where the term of 
the setUemeni is fixed, at 30 years, kandayam lands are held on 
^nnal leasee or pattasrhnt the assessment is seldom altered and 
h^iy ever raised. By far the lacmr portion of the land in the 
'‘l^vhiee is held on thie tenure. XJnoer the batayi system the 
land is held- dkeet front Government, but the share of Govern- 
ment is jp|y in grain. In Mysore the-proportion>genera]ly claim- 
ed by Govemiment is one-half, but it is'probable that in reality 
only one-third is received, the remaining two-thivde being shared 
between the ryots and the village servants. The bstayi tenure, 
though still greatly prevalent in the Nundydroeg Brviaon, will 
wholly cease with the completion of tite survey and the 
settlement in each • talook. In the meantime the ryots can 
always convert their occupation of batayi lands inth that of 
the ordinary kandayatn tenure if they please, and every encou- 
ragement to their so doing is afforded by the Government, wjiich 
earnestly desires the entire abolition of the batayi. tenure. 

lu the ^ase of private estate^, suolr as- inam and kayamgutta 

villages and large farms of Government lands- cultivated hy 
payakaris or under-tenants, the land is held on tlie following 
tenures :—TK<mfrin', under which an equal division of produce 
is made between the landlord and the tenant, the-foriuev pay- 
ing the assessment of the land to the Government; Mm- 
kuppe, under ^vhich tws-thirds of the pfoduoe go to the culti- 
vator, and oue^hird t<? the landlord, who pays the assessment 
of the land ; j^uJaindaya, or> Chatarhhaga, under which the 
landlord gets- oue-fourtb- of the produce and pays only a half of 
the Government revenue, the remaining half being discharged 
by thp cultivator who enjoys as his share three^burths of the 
pradum; TdaRandaya,. in which the tenant pays- a fixed 
luciuey J»te to- the land-IeriK This may either he equal to or 
more fliaa the assessment of tlie limdt An hereditary right of 
eceunotion is attached to all kandkyam lauds. As long as the 
jIhtEmar pays the Government dues he has no fear of displace- 
ment^ ana virtually possesses an absolute tenant right as distinct 
fittm* that <A proprietorship. y||ren the- Government finds it 
senessary to assume the land ocrapied by him fur public purposes 

* *ru« tvna sigaUM th» temporary eeeanatioD of ChiTemment land by a ry^ 
without paying money saMMSMBt bnt (haring the produce with tho OoTommonl. 
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lie in always pai^ compensation fixed either by mutual consent 
or under the &aud Acquisition Act. At the same time it would be 
paradoxical to say that the ryot is the proprikor of the land 
when it is liable to be taken away from him for defahit of re* 
veuiie, and when he caunot convert it to purposes othewtiiau 
cultivation except, under special sanction of the ruling authority. 
The r^ht of proprietorslup has all along been maintained Ji>y 
Government, and a reference to some of the sannads granted by 
llie Rajas of the old Vijayanugur dynasties for certain 
villages inNngur, shews that when private individuals desired to 
found institutions, for the support of %\nc\\ lands were required, 
they had not only to purchase the tenant-right fr^ the ctilti-^ 
vator, but also to pay the price of the land to tbo reigning sove- 
reign in the shape of a“ Kaiiike” or present. Tlie right of occu- 
pancy however, an old institution and can be traced in the MuU 
iiad talooks so for back as the 17 th century in which Sivappa 
Nayik revised the oid Vijayanugur** Raya Rekha” assessment. 

Kana are large tracts of forest, extending in one case over eight 
miles in length, for which a cess called the kau khist is paid. The 
kans are preberved for the sake of the wild pepper- vines, bagni 
palms, and certain gum trees that grow in them, ifoomnculti- 
tivationis almostpeculiar tothe lull tribes. Soon after the rains they 
lell the trees on a forest-site, a hill site being preferred. The trees 
are left lying till January and then set on fire. The groitnd is 
afterwards partially cleared, dug up, and sown towards the end 
of the rains with ragee, castor-oil nut, and other dry grains. In 
the first year the return is prodigious, but it fulls off by one-half 
in the second year,<^ and the place is then abandoned till the 
wood has again growh up. Strong feS^ces are piade to keep off 
wild beasts, and for a inontli before harvest the crop is watched 
at night by a person on a raised platform. f 

Coffee Lands , — Grants of land for coffee cultivation are made 
out of the Government jungles chiefly in the Western Ghats 
forming the Nfigur and Ashtagrain Mulnad. • On receipt of appli- 
cations for a plot of such land, its area is ascertained by a rqpgb 
surve}*, the boundaries defined, and then it is sdld by public 
miction. ITie, successful bidder is granted a patta or tiue‘-deed. 
'Phe cultivation of coffee now takes rank as one of the taoa^Jifn- 
portant iudustiies of the country. The rich red loflim'^the 
primeval forests wnich cove^ the slopes of the Mulnad 
found to be well adapted for growth. The cultivaUolt mj^he 
berry introduced fimt from Mecca by Bababudau, on the hills 
which bear his name in the Kadur District, was gniduaily extend- 
ed, and at the period of the assumption of the administration of 
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the British jGrovernmeiit was aWeady of some im- 
portatice. In" the early diiys of coflfee cultivation ^he produce 
raised was divided equally between the Government and the 
planter, and the share of the former was lea^ied out or sold to the 
highest liidder. This system was <riven up as opening a door for 
finwid. An excise of one rupee per inannd ot 28 lbs. of coffee 
produced was uitrodnced, which was afterwards reduced to 8 and 
litiaily to annas, at which it now stands fixed. 

'The clauses of the coffee patta or title-deed transcribed helow 
shew on what tenure laud lor coffee cultivation is now held by 
the planter. • 

“ These lafflR are granted ^to you for the purpose of planting coffoo, and should 
you raise liny otlier crop upon them, lands thus nppiopriatod will bo liable 
to assoasment according to the prevailing rates in the talook. By this, however, 
it is not intended that plantains, castor-oil plants, or fruit trees, planted for the 
bond f,d^ purposes of aHording shelter oi shade to the coffee, sliould he liable to 
taxation. On the coffee tteos coming into bo.u ing you .v^o to pay Government an 
excise duty or halat of 4 annas on o\ery inaimd which is produced. This Is in 
eiibstftution of the ancient '^ara. Thm taxation is subject to such revision as tlio 
Govoininout of Mysore may at any time deem expedient. For every acre of land 
wbich you take up under this patta you must witliiu n period of five yoais plant a 
minimum average number to the whole holding of 600 coffee trees to the ucio. 
The Govciiiment reserves to itself the light of summarily resuming tho w’liole or 
auy uncultivated poition of tho land mentioned in your patta should vou not cou- 
fonn to this t^indition. You are exompUfrom tlio visits »f all jungle and potty 
Izardars who will bo prohibited from entering hereafter lands taken up for enffoo 
cultivation, and yon are empoweied to fell and clear away the jungle, but proxious 
to doing so, vou are bound to give six months* notice to tho Srirkar authorities, to 
enable them to lemove or dispose of all reserved tiees which may exist on the hold- 
ing. Should you wish to sell, or alienate in ony w’ay, the lauds mentioned in 
this patta you must notify the same to the Commissioner of tho Dixision, and this 
patta must be forwarded for registration under the name of the now ineumbont. 
Any attempt at evading tho habit will involve confisca^on of the arti Jo ilsolf, to>^ 
getiier with a fine ol twice the ayfbuut of bulat loviabld upon ih” 

It is a question wlietlier tins system of Halat in lieu of 
nssessmeiit is a sfccess, and whether it does not promote wasti'fiit 
deforestmept The clause in the lease which provide^ that 
a (^Haiu uiinitfiuui number of trees per acre must he planted 
withiti a given time, is designed to prevent this evil, hut it is 
inu^h to be feai-ed tjiat the clause is frequently evaded, especial- 
ly natit 6 planters, and that th^ otiicial returns of the acreage 
under cofiFee are fallacious. 

Lands . — Lands for the cultivation of cardamom 
Are^grAated from the jungles on the east side of the Westeru 
OUatO^iUk this plant grows spontaneously, lu these jungles 
to be found lac, resip, bees^Wax, gums, penper and sipiihir 
otfi^ (articles* 'i'be farms were formerly leased out, the 
limits / of ^ liie tract being annually defiued; but to atford 
every facility to the planter and to encourage the cultivation of 
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cardamoma, rule| have recently been friuaeJ, vtnder which tbos^ 
plauters wko are desirous of embarkfbg ou cardamom caltivatiom 
can obtain land for the purpose oti more liberal and advanta- 
geous terms. Under these rules gran te of land not exco^itig. 
two hundred acres nor less than ten aeres» and well defined by 
natural features can, after being put u>p to auction, be secured 
by planters on twenty-year leases: the lessee binding himselt to^ 
pay the actual cost of survey and demarkatioa at once and 
the auction price by twenty instalments. At the expiration 
of the lease should the lessee be desirous of renewing it, be 40^ 
allowed to do so on terms fixed by Government, and in the event 
of his declining to renew he is paid compensation for improve* 
inents from any surplus on the rc-sale of the realized by 
Government The lessee pays an excise duty of *two ru* 
pees per maund of 28 lbs. on the cardamoms produced by him, 
and as the land is granted solely for the cultivation of cardamoms, 
the rules provide ilrat if any portion of it is cultivated with any 
otiier description of crop, such laud will be assessed at the pre- 
vailing rates. The lessee is, however, allowed to make use of 
minor format produce, and to fell trees (with the exception of the 
ten reserved kinds) in order to facilitate the growth of his carda- 
moms. On the other hand be binds himself to plant not less 
than 500 cardamom plants per acre tm his land the expira-^ 
tion of five years from the date of bis grant 

The Inam or rent-free tenures are numeroua The ryotwaree 
and inam lands are now being settled on a permanent basis, 
by the two separate Departments, of “ Survey and Settlement,*' 
and ** Inam Settlement.*' 

c ^ 

System of Settlement . — All cnUivatetTland in*^y8ore is classed 
either as kushki (dry,) tari (wet,) or bagay^, (garden.) The 
first class is cultivated with dry grains, which are eifttrely 
dependent on the rain-fall ; the second with rice,' sngirwner 
or such other staple productions as require artificial in^tkitt ; 
and the th'rd with cocoa and areca nut trees, and l>tHe^gaidea> 
produce. The tvro last require artificial irrigation |n>ni *fiiklES, 
canals or wells, except in some of the Mulnad TalodklsfV&eM 
the rain-fall is exceptionally plentiful. To stop extettstvit<1lra^ 
the Bombay system of survey and settlement was'fnlnr^ljll^M^in 
1863-61. The fixed field assessment for thirty foaxi iiftfitwtNied 
by the survey system, secnies to the cultivator 
vantages of a thiity years' lease Without burdeuHt^ ltm’m^i 
any condition beyond that of discharging the. 
the single year to which his engagemeuts extend. ' 
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' — I bc rent free holdings in the>Provincc may 
to jpne of three etpochs .V-- 


m 

Whole Villagea. 

' 

Minor Inama. 


Valua- 

tion. 

Jodi or 
light as- 
aeaament. 

Valua^ 

tion. 

Jodi or 
light aa- 
aeaament. 

(i#) up to the tormiltation of 

' Dewafl^omaiya’s adminiatration 
iulSlO... 

Ra. 

2,86,088 

1,32,150 

Ra. 

4,99,528 

1,48,184 

.(8.) Inama ‘ grantod during the Maha- 
ta|a'a adAiniatration 

3,19,167 

62,435 

35,025 

(8.} Inaini granted by the Chief Com- 
miaaioner of Mysore ... . 


18,500 

8,000^ 

•(4.) Stal Inama or onauthoriaed Inama . . 

... 

u. 

63,616 

< 17,946 

Total Ra. ... 

6,05,205 

1,94,585 

6,16,660 

1,74,080 


After the fall of Seringapatatn in 1799 the British Commie- 
eioneis dir^ted Purnaiya nlainly that no aKenation of land 
should be made without the Resident’s approbation. 'J'his 
saluUry advice was fairly acted on by the Dewan during his 
long and successful administration. From 1810 to 1831) when 
the British Qoveriiment interfered to save the country from 
utter ruin, the Raja recklessly alienated lands, some of 
them forming th^ best viligges in the country, besides coirfirming 
others on permanent orekayamgutta tenure, while his loose 
sy^tena of administration afforded his subordinate offigprs op- 
poit^nities for altenating land without proper authority. The 
3rd epoch dates from the commencement of the present ad* 
minista^ion in 1831. The grants made during this period 
aii^ ^^eohiparatively of small vidae, and are held on condition of 
M^oe'oonristbg in the* up-keep of chatrams, maintenance of 
groyfe(^^.)^nk8 and avenue treea In addition to the above the 
stet^eel^ehewa a considerable number of Stal inams or^ as they 
are chor inama” Under this head ^re com* 

inama as, although enjoyed for some time, have 
no^ 1^%., properly registered as having been granted by com* 
petiei£{Uq^^ 

The tlanf ^ 1 ^ following the Madras system, were sanctioned 
in April 1868. These rules, balM on the theory of the reversion- 
ary right of Government^ are so framed as to meet the several 
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descriptions ef inam lands existing in tlie Province, testing tLeir 
validity — 1st, hy the competency of the gv^intor irrespectively 
of »the duration of the inam whetlier 50 or less than 50 years old ; 
2tid, by the duration of the inam for 50 or more than 60 years 
iriespectively of the Competence or otherwise of the, grantor. 
In July rules were passsed for the settlement of the 

money grants made at various periods to numerous institutions 
iiutl individuals for services or otherwise. Some 3 lakhs of Rupees 
a year were being paid towards the support of 1,500 chariUd>l6 
and religious institutions consisting of temples, matts, and cha- 
trams, as well as of 10,000 persons in receipt of personal grants^ 
Exclusive of miscellaneous items, su^h as fines, savings, stamps 
duty, &c., the financial results of the past five years'ac^ratidns of 
the inam settlement are shewm in the subjoined statement 



Items permanent 


Net value of lAnd 
loaxu reaumed 

Huarayi tesamption ... 


1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871—72. 1 

1872-78. 

Total. 




— Ot 81 Talooks in the Province, survey operations 
have as yet been extended to only 32. The total area measured 
from the commencement of the survey operations in 1803-6*1* 
up to thfe close of SlstJ'Qctober 1872 wa^ 7,214,1'J4 acres, of which 
4,909,910 acres were classified. The ^ost foroboth survey and 
clas8ifyi|g aggregated Rs. 13,13.115. ^ 

Waste Lands , — Owing to the fact that Mysore is a Slate which 
the British Government holds in trust for a native dynasty, no 
rules under which waste lands can be sold in fee simple have been 
introduced into the Province. The culturable waste land tVas 
28,73,276 acres. Of this area, 27,082 “acres were taken upas 
follows : — 
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Of the rest 2,86,590 acres form the pasture Reserves uuder the 
desiguatiou of Mahal Kavals for the giaziug^f the cattle 

belonging to the jjfadras Government, and to the Palace of H. 
H. the Maharaja of Mysore. 

Chver^ment Estates.— Under this head may be classed the Lai 
Bagh and , Meade Park at Bangalore, the Dariya Daulat Bagiiat 
Seringapatam, and tlie Faria at Kuuigal for the breeding of 
horses for the Mysore Siledar Force. 

Land Revenue . — On tlie fall of Seringapatam in the year 
1799, Tippoo Sultan a dominions, yielding a revenue of Kantirayl 
pagodas 30,22,537 or Rs. 87,92,730 as per accounts of 1792 which 
formed the basis of the Paititiou Tieaty, were thus divided : — 

* Kajitii.iyi Pajjoclas. Us. 

OompanyJj ebaio ... ... 7,77,170 — (l}-=22,(!0,SGO 

Nizam's share ... .. 0, 07, 15G2 — l] - 17,06,785 

PesUwa’s share .. ... LVJS,!)^? — 7.07.770 

Kaja*a share ... l.J,74,070— 8^ 

The following stalenieiit shows the leveiuio^lerived since 1799 
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1 AaiiiitiNtra- 
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Year 

AlUOUUt. 
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5 

10 

t, 
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7 

4 
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1831-J4 
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4 

4 
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61,91/) 19 

•{ 
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1831-35 

47,19,700 

5 

10 

1803^ 4 

bO,Oo,3l*i 

11 

8 


183V 3b 

49.77,378 

14 

7 


1804. 5 

76 01.1,18 

4 

8 


1830'. 17 

46,76 945 

7 

3 


1S05- 6 

76 02,140 

8 

0 


1837-88 

49,39,872 

0 

0 

% 

1806- 7 

7i 81,260 

15 

2 


1838-39 

47 42,769 

7 

3 

1807- 8 

77.42,679 

11 

.] 


1839-40 

51,79,620 

47,79.614 

0 

0 

1 

1808- 9 

77,92,8S0 

6 

6 


1810-41 

2 

11 

1809-10 

70,13.107 

7 

4 


1841-42 

51 49,853 

0 

6 

Pi 

1810-11 

o6,6i,y-»7 

5 

0 


1842-43 

51,27,703 

4 

4 
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48.66,450 

14 

7 
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48,01 911 

4 
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8 

9 
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si 

1816-47 

48,’J2,844 

10 

3 






2 

1847 48 

53.62.717 

12 








J848>49 

1849-50 

54.24,466 

53,03,184 

1 

6 

8 
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d 

1850 51 

58,63,567 

33 

2 
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1851-52 

54,01,178 

2 

11 






1852>*53 

68,66.494 

* 8 

9 


1811-12 

67,7,6 690 

13 

1 

< 

18.* 3-54 

64,74.622 

2 

11 

* 

1812.18 

66,81.663 

12 

0 

x» 

55 

53,83,712 

0 

0 


1818-11 ! 

69 80 961 

13 1 

3 

1 ^ 

1855-65 

57 34,786 

12 

1 ^ 


1811-16 

67,92,442 

6 

0 

‘H 

1856-67 

1,7,0 •,323 

10 

1 


. 1816.16 

73.10,617 

13 

10 

CP 

1857 58 

68,27.106 

16 


2 

1816-17 

66,10,672 

4 , 

6 


1868 59 

6O.0a006 

a 

! 8 

JS 

1817 18 

71,78,856 

10 

3 


3859-00 

67,73,809 

8 

10 


1818-18 

67,40 349 

3 

0 


1860-61 

63 10.117 

« 

3 

% ‘ 

1818.20 

62,60,636 

6 

10 


18«1'62 

65,64,768 

7 

1 

18^.21 

61,38,612 

0 

0 

• 

1863-63 

66.71,639 

11 

6 

< 

1821-22 

60,18,085 

1 

0 


1863 64 

52,11,020 

*3 

6 

5 , 

1822-23 

64.62,026 

6 

8 


1864-66 

73,01.466 

8 

6 


' 1828-24 

68,03 692 

10 

0 


: 865-66 

75,8,’>,610 

16 

9 

f 

« 1824 36 

63,46.017 

2 

0 


1866-67 

72,42,422 

,i 

11 

1 . 

. 1826.86 

63.73,393 

7 

8 


1867-08 

75,98,954 

11 

9 


168647 

68,04.466 

7 

4 


1868-69 

73.53.180 

9 

1 


1827-28 

62,82.296 

11 

8 


1869 70 

72.69,273 

9 

0 


' 1838-28 

67.27,764 

4 

4 


1870-71 

72 91 497 

15 

7 


' 1821'.30 

66,78,807 

4 

4 


1871-72 

71 01 Oit 

12 

0 



1^30 31 1 
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1.J 
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8 
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The Revenue of Mysore, 


In 


Dewan f^iiivaaiya's Administration of ten years the re- 
venue rose ^I'Oin Kantirayi pagodas 22,63,738 or Rs. 65,85,419 
to a high figure, viz,y Rs. 77,92,880 in J808-9, and again 
fell to Rs.' 66,51,927 in 1810-11, 'in which year Purnaiya 
resigned the administration into the bands of His pighifess 
the late Maharaja who had then completed his minority. 
The increase in the revenue in If ‘ 

Paimayish conducted. by the Dewan 
and Kandayam and caused a siiddj 
many lands; the increased rates were 
and from 1809 the settlements 
Maharaja’s direct administration 
over a period of 20 years, the reveiS 
1815-16, when it began to decline 
in 1831-32, in which year the prese 
tion of the country was introduced. __ 

fluctuations, the ifevenue has gradualfy^illf 
• the highest point in 1867-68 aiid then began slightly decline 
until 1872-73 in which the revenue was Rs. 72,09, 453-8-10, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BERAR. 

The Bombay system of survey and settlement according to 
fields has been adopted in Berar.. The whole country is be- 
ing surveyed, marked off into plots and assessed at rates which 
licTld good for 30 years. The assessiment of an entire district or vil- 
lage may be raised or lowered as may seem expedient, but the 
impost may not be altered to the detriment of any occupant on 
account of his own improvements. Of the restrictions on this 
principle some are intended to guard the rights of Government, 
and to the tendtncy to excessive subdivision of land— 

the chief defect of a peasant proprietary system — and the rest 
to protect the interest of persons other than the occupant wlfo 
may have an interest in the holding. First, if an occupant wishes 
to do anything which will destroy tlie vaiue of his land, as to 
quarry in it, he min^ f'^Pply for permission to do so, and pay a 
fine to compensate Government for the prospective loss of assess- 
ment. Secondly, not less than the entire assessment of each 
field is to be levied. If, consequently, one share of a field is 
resigned, and the other sharers will not take it up themselves, 
nor get sorte one else to do so, the whole field must be resigned. 
Thirdly, a shared field once resigned must be taken up again as 
a whole and no further subdivision of shares, after the settle- 
ment is once made, is permitted. An occupant may always 
resign his holding (or any portion of it, being an entire field 
or distinct share in one) by simply giving a written notice of 
his intention before a egrtain dale, wliiqjiifiees him of all liabil- 
ities from thoo current year. When the registered holder 
alienates his estate, he does it by surrender and admittance, 
like an Englisfi copy-holder. Indeed, the Berar occupancy 
tenure has many features resembling the copyhold estate in the 
reservations of manorial rights. Thus the Berar cultivator has 
passed from all the evils of rack-renting, personal insecurity and 
uncertain ownership of land, to a safe property and a fixed assess- 
ment. 

Land Tenures, — The occupancy tenures of Berar are tlius classi- 
fied. Land is held — 1. — By proprietors who manage each his own 
plot in his own family. 2 — By proprietors working together on the 
joint-stock or co-operative system. 3. — By the Metairie 
the gross produce. 4. — By the Metairie — halving the net produce. 
5, — By money rents. 9.*— By proprietors employing hired labour. 
Land is now very commonly held on the joint-stock principle. 
Certain persons agree to contribute shares of cultivating expenses, 

2 E 2 
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and io divide <ilic profits in proportion to those shares, tliat pro- 
portion hein^ iisuaflly determined by the number of pl5ugli-oattle 
employed by each partner. These shareholders have co-ordinate 
proprietary rights in the land. , If you admit a partner without 
stipulation as to term, you cannot turn him out when you wish 
.to, get rid of him although you ^j^issolve the partnership by 
division of shares. It is not alwjB|te. ^ • 
tary shareholders from sub4ena jj^[ - t the 
has put in a share of capital and fro'u 

tor, and after accounting for 
share of the net profit and of 'he 

subscribed any capital, that traiis:i|^^p||.bo. 

The batai siib-'teuurc 
common in Berar. These are 
contract: — The registered ocoup< |fl j ^ ;tbjiB 
nient oil it, hut makes it nvrr 
ceives as rent half the crop afieiy^^as bctfih' 
ready for market. The liroportiWofllrff 

metay^ sometimes deducts liis d- ■ “ ' 

lie (the suh-tenant) finds seed, labour, oxen, and all cultivating 
expenses. The period of lease is usually fixed, but it depends on 
the state of the land. If it is bad, the period may be long ; but 
no term of metairie bolding gives any right of occufmncy. Me- 
tallies are going out of fashion. As the country gets richer the 
prosperous cultivator will not agree to pay a rent of half the pro- 
duce, and demands adnii.ssiou to partnership. Money-rents are 
also coming into usage slowly — mainly because the land now 
occasionaWy falls into the hands of classes who do not culti- 
vate and who are lj.ms obliged to let to others. The money- 
lenders can now sell uj) a cultivator li^^pg on hi^'field and give a 
lease for it ; formerly they could hardly have found a tenant. 

Many persons now hold substantial estates, particularly in the 
Berar valley.. These are usually village or peiguna oflScials, who 
have had good opportunities of getting hold of the best fields. 
Several could be named wlio are registered occiipanitsof 300 and 
400 acres^ and a few have larger holdings rated at rupees 1,000 
or upwards of land revenue. It may be affirmed, however, that in 
almost all these instances the land is really possessed.by a family 
of shareholding kinsmen, who assist in the management and di- 
vide the profits — not, .as in England, by a single proprietor. These 
large landowners farm most of their fields by hired laboyirj^' pro- 
viding tieed and plough-cattle, though, where the lan^lMfie 
tered in different, villages, they are often leased out'^The rate 
of \Yages of farm-labourers is as high as rupees 8 monthly in the 
centre of the vale along the railway ; in the more backward tracts 
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it falls to rupees 25 or rupees 40 yearly, with fodtl and clothing 
beside. I^rther down south the labourer ^iil ge^s a share of 
the produce only. ^ 

While in Berar the tenure of land except by special grants, was 
alwavs loose, the tenure of levenue offices, witli all the 

rights, perquisites and immunities which convey usufruct of land 
the produce, ^ earliest times been strong 

though the actual appointment 
Patel lies will) the llcvenue 

‘-n ti fi has^alwa 3^s been the agent 

by rent-free land, money dues, 
wt^hs^ihg grouped ‘under the terni ** watau.*’ 
he enlti bisgcoadjutor, the putn^iiree, receive only a 
' o* ions, but the importance of their 

^ and despandias wero 

the superior officers of perguna or revenue subdivisions. 
Under the Mahoinedaii Government they held by virtue of 
office the right to take certain dues from the revenue collect- 
ed in their #?ub(Uvisions, and some of the more powerful fami- 
lies, of whicli one or two representatives still remain, received 
large grants of land in jageer, and patents for the col- 
lection of additional subsidies, on condition of military or 
pqlice service and the maintenance of order. But when the 
JSazim and the Marathas* came to struggle for the revenue 
of Berar, they were too jiowerful to let ^ny subjects stand be- 
tween them aiuPothe ful^ demand ; while, wherever the Mara- 
thas got complete mastery, those keen financiers dispensed alto- 
gether with’ the Services, and therefore with the claims, of un- 
trustworthy and influential collectors not directly subordinate 
to themselves. Tim desbmooks and despandias ha.ve now no 
official duties, their families enjoying certain allowances which are 


charged upon the net land revenue. 

The tenures of land by grant of the sovereign power differ not 
essentially, from the estates of the same kind all over India. 
I’hq^e estates were always granted free. The jageer of Berar 
seems to have been originally a mere assignment of revenue for 
military service and the maintenance of order by armed control 
of cermii^^llfgtricts. In later times the grant was occasionally 
made officers' for. the maintenance of due state and ♦dig- 


nity. T he interest of the stipendiary did not ordinarily extend 
beyond his own life, and the jageer even determined at pleasure 
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by the sovereign,^or it was transferred on failure of set^ice to, an- 
other perscta who undertook the conditions. But some of these . 
giants when given to powerful families acquired an hereditary 
character. When Berar was made over in 1853 tq the British, 
some villages w^ere under assignment to jageerdars for the main- 
tenance ot troops, and these were given up by their holders. Up 
to that date, however, the system of tankha jageer, or assignment 
for army payments — by which whole pergunas Sn Berar had been 
formerly held — had barely survived. The irregularities of the 
old practice were notorious. A few followers, to enable the 
jageerdar to collect the revenue, wer^sometimes the only armed 
force really maintained ; no musters were held, and when troops 
.were seriously called out the jageenHar made hSiJy levies, or 
occasionally absconded altogether. 

There are still several personal jageers without condition in 
Berar, which have beeii confirmed to the holders as a heritable 
possession. But ri^ne of these were made hereditary by original 
grant, save only the estates.giveu topi^us or venerable persons 
— Saiads^fakeera, peerzadaa, and the like — and perhaps an estate 
which was first assigned as an appanage to members of the reign- 
ing family. Other jageers have been obtainea by Court interest, 
acquired by local officers during their tenure of power, or allot- 
ted to them for* maintenance of due state and digfiity, and such 
holdings were often continued afterw'ards as a sort of pension 
which slided into inheritance. The term seems to mean, 
in these districts, any rent-free holding of one or more whole 
mouzas. Almost every jageer title was given by the Delhi Em- 
peror or the Nizam, one or two by the Beshwa ; but not one full 
grant derives froirf ^^he Bhonsla dyi?>sty, whi(^ never arrogated 
to itself that sovereign prerogative. ^ ^ , 

Other service tenures are these — grants ^allowed as a spe- 
cies of black -mail to secure immunity from the attacks o 
robber chiefs, land allotted in pension to men who assisted in 
the collection of land-tax and the work of administration like 
our tehseel peons, and, commonest of all, the village grants of 
laud to the menial servants of the village community and to 
artizans which are stiil more prized as hereditary possessiona 
Grants to religious or charitable institutions by the 
sovereigns or their deputies are very numerous nonn of 
them date from a time earlier than the 17th century, and 
most of these are under the seal of Auratigzel^ to Alaho- 
medans. Land has been made over rent-free support 

of taany mosques, Hindoo temples, boly places, ™nibs, dhu- 
rumsalas or hospices, and shrines innumerable. Money 
payments from certain revenues have been allotted, and the 
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ricrlit to collect dues from specified villages, ^ Where the 
graiits were for religious rites, liturgies, or medial services at au 
institution, they have shown a tendency, perceptible even in 
Christian countries, to merge into personal estates vesting in 
an ecclesiastical family or community. The services have be>- 
ob solete, and th e building s decayed. These grants, or 

adition of service and mainteur 

igin. Ifc was very common for 
"arathas while they had power, 
free laud for the maintenance 
or learning gave them some 
ranted, often on a life-tenure 
rent-free estate continued to 
among the oldest on the pro- 

leimue . — The land revenue demaaid in ] 872-73 was 
Rs. 69,04,058 and the gross revenue Rs. 80,97.824. Subjoined is 
a table showing the contributions to these totals of the several 
districts with the population of each as ascertained by the Census 
of 1867 — since which signs of increase, especially in the town 
population, have been plainly observed ; — 



Name of District* 

^ % 

Land revenue 
in 

1872-73. 

Gross rovenuo 
in 

1872-73. 

Population 

in 

1867; 

Akolah ... 

Oomraotteo ... f 

Ellichpore ... •’ 

Bnldanah 

Woon ... o 

Bassim 

Total ... 

17,67,013 

14,26,600 

9{00,871 

9,30,772 

3,82,363 

4,87,939 

24,00,032 
• ^1,61,747 
12,60,106 
10,76,888 
6,46,690 
664,362 

649,134 

407,276 

344,368 

363,436 

477,361 

* 

69,04,068 

jE590,400 

80,97,824 

je809,782 

i 

2,231,S66 


number of villages under British administration 
in Berar is . 6,795. Of this number, 657 have to be measured, 
lj774 classed and 2,598 settled. The total increase of revenue 
to the province resulting from the survey settlements is Rs. 
12,32,802 while the total cost of survey operations from the com- 
mencem<||t has only amounted to Rs. 18,15,438 so that an expen- 

* This distarict having been ^rmed after the Census was taken, the Sp^ures for it 
eannot ba shown separately, hut are included in those given for the Akolah Dis- 
trict. 
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diture of £1^81,600, extending over a period of 12 years, is 
yielding an annuj*! return of £123,200. 

Waste tlands, — Approximately, the uncultivated area in the 
Province is 5,280,000 acres, of which 1,060,000 are gracing land, 
2,200,000 cultivable and 2,020,000 uncultivable. The area ac- 
tually under cultivation is 5,691,000 acres. In the year 1865 
443 villages were let out on lease in the Woon district ; of these 
201 weie partially cultivated and 242 were altogether waste. 
During the succeeding 5 years, of the 242 waste villages 164 
were brought under cultivation ; in 69 preparation was being 
made to bring waste land under the plough, leaving 9 villages iu 
which nothing was done. The rules 4iave been suspended since 
that time. ^ ^ ^ 

There are no Government or Wards* Estate? in Berar. 
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FART IIL 

GHAPTfiR I. 

LEGISLATION. 

Thebs are four laW-makiug Councils in India«^thos6 of (be 
Governor General, of Bengal, of Madras and Bombay. Each 
consists of the Executive Council with additional members 
representing the non-official public. Native and European. 

In the Governor Qeijprars Council, also, there are generally 
three or four official members who advise or take charge 
of tteastffi^ referring to the provinces, such as the North 
West,, the Punjab, Bombay and Madras. The Lieutenant 
Governor, or Governor, of the Province in which the Cen- 
tral Legislature may sit, is ex officio a member of it. Ben- 
gal has no Executive Council. The Governor General has 
the power of veto o» the legislation of the inferior Legisla- 
tures, and the Secretary of State for India may advise Her 
Majesty to disallow the Acts of the Governor General’s Council* 

The &ovenLor Gfen6ral’s.Legidativ6 CounoiL 

i , • 

T^e following Acts were passed in 1872-73 * 

Act No. VII. of 1872 to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
the Courts in British Burma, 

The repeal Extends to Sections three hundred and seventy -two, three hundred and 
seventy-tnree and throe hundred and soyenty-four, so far as they relate to British 
Burma, of Act YlII. of 1859 ; to Soction twenty-^iae, section twenty-flye and 
sectioxuB twenty-seydb to thirty<^ur, of Act XXIll. or 1861 and to the whole of Act 
I, XXI., XIV. of 186i? and Act III. of 1866. 

Act No. VIII. 0/J872, the Indian Income Tax Act. 

This Act ceased to be in force on the thirty-first day of March 1878, except as to 
taxes payable in respect of the period preyious to the thirty-first day of March 
1878 and as to penalties incurred under this Act. 

Act No, IX. of 1872, the Indian Contract Act. 

This Act repeals the whole of Acts XHL and XIV. of 1840, Act XX. of 1844, Act 
XXI. of 1848, Sections 9 and 10 of Act V. of 1816, the whole of Act XV. of 1860* 
and the whole of Act Vm. of 1867. 

Aet No. X. of 1872, the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Act No. XI. of 1872, to promde fc/r the trial of offtncte commuted in 
plaeee ieyond British India and Jor the Extradition of Criminals, 

Act No. XI I. of 1872, to amend Act XIL ^1870 {the* Native Pae* 
eenger Ships Act} 

This Act ninst be read as part of Act XII. of 1870. 

2 L 3 
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The Governor OeneraVs Legislative Council. 


Act No, XIIL of 1^72, to amend Act XV. of 1859, 

This must be reed with and as part of Act XV. of 1859. 

Act No. XIV. of 1872, to eocempt the Straits Settlements from the 
Indian Emigration Act of 187h* 

Act No. XV. of 1872, to consolidate and amend the la w rcj, 
the solemnization %n India of^the marriage^ 

This repeals the whole Act V. of 1852, with the evci 
have already been repealed ; the whole Act V. of Id 85 ai 
of 1866. 

Act No. XVL of 1872, for imposing a duty 
factured in British Bn)*ma. ^ 

Act No] XVII. of 1872, for postponing the 
Criminal Ptocedure is to come into force. 

Act No XVIII. of 1872, to amend the Indian 
Act No XIX, of 1872, to amend the dejinitio. 

the Indian Penal Qode. ^ | 

Act No. XX, of 1872, to amend Act No. V. of Jj 
Act iVo. XXI. of 1872, tojaciktate the admissi 
Lunatics into Asylums. 

Act No. XXII. of 1872, to explain and amend Ac 
Aet No. XXIIL of 1872, for regulating th 
Biitishterritoiy of goods cUaied at Eango^ 
the KingofAva. ^ 

Act No, XXIV. of 1872, to repeal Bombay Peguh^iinf^ 

(fot^ defining the Constitution of Courts of 
the Functions and Proceedings thereof ) 

Soction thiity-four, clauso^nino, is repealed 

Act No. XXV. of 1872, to give the for\ of 
relating to Salt in the Punjab. 

Act No. XXVI, of 1872, to amend the Law re 
Punjab. 

Act No. XXVII. o/’l873, for postponing the d 
of Criminal Procedure %s to come into foi ce 
1st April lW3. 

Act No. I of 1873^ the Burma Courts' Amendment ^ ^ 

Act No. II. of 1873, the Burma Ferries Act. » i ^ 
ilc^. No. III. oj 1878, the Madras Civil Courts' Act. 

Act No. IV. of 1873, the Punjab Municipal Act. 

Act No. V. of 1873, the Government Savings* Banhs Act. 

Act No. VL of 1873, to amend the law relating to the transshipment of 
goods m polled by steamer and for other purposes. 
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Act No. VII. of 1873, for the levy of port dues ivPthe ports of British 
' Burrm. ^ • 

Act No. YIlL 0 / 1373 , the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 

Act No. IX. o/*, 1873, to prolong the law relating to appeals and 
reviews of Judgment in tlw Punjab. 

nOath^Act, 

provide for the appointment 0 / Municipal 
! Provinces and for other purposes. 

\he repeal of certain obsolete Enactmerds. 

mend the Law relating to timber floated in 
rma. 

provide for the security and. application of 
\d Soldiers becoming insane on service^ but 
or diecharged. 

make better provision for the appointment 
ees m the Norlh^Vesiern Province and 
poses. 

consolidate and amend the Ldw relating to 
n the North • Wes tern Provin ce . 
provide for the liquidation of tl^e debts 

Betigalj and for his protection against legal 

% • 

■i consolidate and amend the law relating to 
/ North-Western Province. 

consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
risdiction ej Revenue Officers An the North- 





pending before the Bengal Legislative 
n 1872-73 with the exception of the 
The new law regarding embankments 
iiy great importance, as a W the 

ii will satisfactorily settle a nuiinber 
ring to emigration to . our tea dis- 
tWets. '"The following Acts were passed. Though few in number, 
the work connected with them was heavy : — 

Act No. lit. 0/1872, to amend the Calcutta Fort Improvement AcL 
Act 1. of 1873^ to amend the Salt Act of 1864* 

Act No. II. of iSTd, to amend th% District Municipal Improvement 
Act and the District 2'ow7is' Act. 



^86 Th» Madrtu and Bombay Leg^htivt CouneiU. 

Act Ifi; ni. of isTB, to amend SeeHon 9, Act X:f. of 18'i9, omS 
'ISBctMfii %l^Act jSrJTjr* of 1856* ^ 

Act If On ITa of 1878, for ike rogtitratim ofdirihs an^Aea^. 

Act JSOe Vo of 1873, to provide for a'lighting rate in ^ , 

The Bill to provide for emhanlcmente and drainage, eonitinned to oooupy the 
attention of the Council and was discussed with much care both in Committee and 
Council, and referred more than once to a Select Committee. The Bill was at lissb 
passed by the Bengal Council in 1873. 

An important Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the emigration 
of labourers to the districts of Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, and to regulate eontMet 
labour and service, was introduced during the year and ocoupM ti^e Council 
much. " • 

Towards the close of 1878 a Bill was introduced which provides a sys- 
tem for registering Mahomedan marriages and divorces. Under'^ Bill the 
Registrar will, as regards registration, take the place which was filled by the old 
Razees, who are now no longer recognized by law ; and certified copies' of extracts 
from his reports will be made primdfcLcie proof of the facts recit^ therein. It 
is not proposed that there should be any compulsion or interference between the 
Mahom^an registrar and^ those who may voluntarily go to him for marriage or 
divorce. 


Madras. 

Two Acts passed by the Council received the assent of the 
Goveriior-Ueneral and came into force during the year : — 

Act No. I, of 1822, for the hetfer regulation of the Polite within the 
ierriteriea subject to the Presidency of Fort Saint George. 

This received the assent of the Governor General on the SOth May 187]2 anu took 
effect from the 11th Juno 1872. 

Act No. II. of 1872, to extend the purposes for which Port Rules may 
he passed hy the Governor of Fort Saint George in CounciL 

This received the assent of the Governor Gonera^n the 24th June 1872 knd took 
effect from the Ist September 1872. The object of the Acfis to extend the pro- 
visions of Act XXII. of 1866, Section 7, under which the local Government, with 
the consent of the Governor-General in Council, is authorizeW to make Port Rules 
for certain purposes. 

A Bill to prevent the indiscriminate destruction of wild elephants, which was 
passed by the Council on the 11th April 1872 and received the assent of the Go- 
vernor on the 19th idem, was disallowed by His Excellency the Governor-General, 
under date the lOth June 1872, not on account of any principle involved in the 
measure, hut in consequence of the wording of some of tho sections. A similar 
measure, free from the defects pointed out was introdneed into the local legis- 
lature on the 2l8t February 1873. and has, since the close of the year under 
review, been passed by the^ Council, receiving the assent of His £s:oellencyt^ 
Govemor-GeneraL 


Bomltty. . 

Act No. III. of 1872, ihe Bombay Municipal Act. 

The inquiry which was made in the year 1871 at tho solicitation of the Bench 
of Justioob into tho state of the finances of tho Bofnbay Municipality showed th^ 
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year arnendeo^^H^vailing regulations by authorizing the Go- 
vejrnmeut to declaJef^hat places shall be considered towns within 
the meaning of section 48 which empowers the police to deal 
with nuisances. On March 31st the strength of the force 
22,018, including office establishments an^ supervising staff .The 
total cost was Rs. 33,43,674. If the salt, land. diMtpms and 
jail guards and the town of Madras be left out of cotSi&erationj 
the cost of each policeman was Rs. 154, or IJ annas per head 
of the population, the ratio of distribution being one policeman 
to every 1,750 of thp ordinary inhabitants of the country. Seven 
officers and 677 me® were department ally dismissed and 336 
were criminally convicted, the majority of the charges being of 
a petty nature. From the returns of the religion and caste it 
appears that the men numbered 14,595 Hindoos, 6,018 Maho^ 
medans and 440* Ohrifiltians, of whom 13,551 were able to read 
and write. There were 77 escapes from police custody, 64 being 
from subsidiary and 13 from' other, jails. Forty-three of the 
former and* 10 of the latter were re- captured and, as* 204 out of 
246 who escaped from other custody'' were caught again with 
four Wii|t) had escaped iu previous years, the gross result was 
323 escapes and 261 captures. Extensive fraudshaving occurred 
iu the district of Qa^am, in consequence of collusion between 
the salt and police authorities, the interesting q^jperimect was 
tried of employing for service as salt ^mrds th® Ooryah Naiks 
or hereditary militia of Goomsoor, who hold laij^ from Govern- 
meut on the feudal system. The call was responded to with 
alacrity ; and, as the chiefs are responsible for the good conduct 
of the men, every one of whom is also a landholder, the result 
as yet has been most satisfactory. 

Tlie following table is an abstract of the police operations iU 
cases in which arrests were made without warrant : — 


Gases 


persons ».*• 
Prc^MNrty ... 


I Sported ... 

< Investigatod by police 
Convicted I . 

" Arrested ... 

Pat on trial 

. Discharged after trial 
Convict^..* 

^ Pending 
I Lost 

(' Recovered a.- 


... . 

5S,582 

... 

Z Is, ’log 

1,170 

Rs. 11,04,890 
„ 8,03,211 
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The percentage of cases convicted to oaaesb decided was 86 * 5 * 
and that of persona convicted to persons brought to^ trial 77*4 
In ernes o{ rioting^/ trespass^ theft and so forth 41^048 persons 
were suinnopned by l&fagistrates^ sue rniotu and of these 18,447 
were discharged without trial* Charges of the above nature 
are cognizable by the police, but the practice of direct action by 
the Magistracy is not discouraged, as it leads to the oases being 
more readily dropped, if, as so often happens, they turn out 
to be really more of a civil than of a criminal, nature* 
Even in the case of grave cginie inquired into by the police 
there was, as usual, alarg^number which it was found necessary 
to refer ap ibise for the orders of the Magistracy. There was a 
decrease <#lp|hty in the actual number of reported cases return- 
ed to be false, while the percentage fell from 36*4 tb 32*2 as 
compared with the results of 1872. 

JBomhay.— There was a slight but general improvement 
in the .proportion of persons accused of crimes which were 
followed up to conviction in this Province. For the Nor- 
thern Pulsion the returns show 53 against 48 per cent., in the 
Southern' Division 48 as compared with 44*5 per cent., while in 
Sindh' there is an advance from 57*8 to 60*92 per cent. The 
proportion of stolen property recovered, on the other hand, fell 
off, the slighf rise from 38 to 40 pef cent, in the*Northem Divi- 
sion being more than met by the decrease in the Southern Di- 
vision from 47 to 43 and in Sindh from 67*2 to 60*6 per cent. 
In the case of non* cognizable offence? the low proportion of con- 
victions to prosecutions attracted the attention of Government, 
The .explanation would seem, however, to lie the too free issue 
by Magistrates o| warrany^ and summonses* on ex-parte com- 
plaints,' rather tliUn in i^udicious action on the part of the 
police. The large number of departmental punishments as com- 
pared with rewards and the small proportion of the constables 
who read and write, are points to be regretted. The inquiry 
into the state of the village police was continued, but no 
speciied ebangea were determined upon* The administration of 
police in the City of Bombay was successful, order was pre- 
served throughout the year and a remarkably large proportion 
— 92 ps0r eenk— of the cases taken up by the police were prose- 
cutes! to eenyietion. tt|r 

Bengal^^Xhe chief feature of the police administmtion in Ben- 
gal in was the rent disturbance at Fubna, The i^ots who 

were ham presied by the worst zemindars and who hm nearly 
yieMed, abmned the support of their felfows, who knew that 
their turn would come next and a very extensive ryots’ union 
was formed and rapidly spread. Then, as is so apt to happen in 
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‘IBucb cases, somg of the men of the union committed themeeives 
by breakii^g the peace Ind the law. There was a violent and 
tlireatening outbreak, of which of course ipany bad characters 
took advantage. The deeds of the rioters were enormously ex- 
aggerated ; in reality they did nothing of a very atrocious chatac- 
ter, but there were serious breaches of the peace, a little plunder 
of property and some old quarrels were worked off. There was 
no loss of life nor any serious personal injury. But the landholder 
class was thoroughly alarmed and terrible stories of the atroci- 
ties committed by an excited Jacquerie wjj|« ajj .over 

Bengal and partly believed in. llie rioters f*»ont 

resisted the authority of Government ; < 4her 

than to report that the zemindars were to 
were to be the Queen’s ryots; The peace igMnred 

without military or other extraneous aid i 't^Phave 

been duly punished. Tl>e District Police jT: ^.^^ncea 

remained on vei^y much the same footing as it was last year, 
lu Assam some small saving was eflfec^ed by dispensing with a 
District Superintendent in the Kiiasee Hills, where <^ime was 
merely nominal and by other slight reductions here and there ; 
but the strength stood at 22,640 men of all ranks at an actual 
cost of Rs. 42,07|068, The figures relating to cognizable crime 


ataud thus : — * • • 

1871. 1872, 

Oases reported ... 70,886 112,883 . 

Number arrested ... 72,817 . 88,821 

Pitto finally convicted * ... 36,813 48, 13^ 

Ditto acquitted ... ... 23,805 32,563. 


Eigbiy-ono thousand three hundred and thirty-three cogiiizable 
cases were before ^e Magistrates ^r trial an^ convictions were 
obtained in 35*5 per cent — nearly 4 cent, more than last year ; 

80,702 persons were .put on trial, of whom o9'6 per «entt,were 
finally convicted and 415 per cent, acquitted^ Of murder t^ere 
•were 394 true cases reported ; 160, or 40'5 per cent, only were 
detected and though 1,100 persons were arrested, only 32'} 
were convicted. Twelve were murders by dacoi^s, 18 by 
robbers (chiefly murdei's of children for their ornaments), 
16 by poison — all domestic Crimes — and tire rest ordinary 
murders. The exciting causes ettnuot always be ascertained; 
but it may be noted that 72 wives were murdered by tbeic 
husbands ; 18 husbands by their wives or the wives' pai'a- 
moui's;^? paramours by the husband, or relatives-f :%iramea 
by their relatives . on account of intrigues 90\. n|^iU were 
killed in riots, generally land disputes ; 24 m^dren were 
murdered for the 'sake of their ornaments; 11 Ulegitiniate 
iren were made away with; 9 people were kUled by 
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lunatics and 112 persons were murdered in rarious ways not de- ' 
tailed in the reports, Dacoity and all professional crTme, in the 
old acceptation of the term, is decreasing. Indeed the latter may 
be almost said to be extinct. 

N^rih Western P'iH>vinc6. — As usual, the effect of the iinpros- ^ 
perous agricultural year, was visible in the poftce returns, the ^ 
number of offences reported being much larger and the propor- 
tion higher, than in 1872. The percentage of convictions to 
crimes was 2671 per cent, and more than four out of every five 
cases judicially prosecuted were successful — a result for which 
th^ department may well ^ke credit. The total strength of the 
Provincial and Municipal Police Force was 82,988 men, or 27 for 
every 10, the population. TJie force is recruited from 

Rmong all castes and religions. 'J'lie rtconstitution of the 
Village Police was almost completed and in all but a 
few districts these men now receive fixed wages besides their 
traditional perquisites, instead of irregular a®d uncertain pay- 
ments in money or in^ grain or land. The entire cost of the 
DepartmeuD was *£472,376. . Deducting* the cost of Municipal 
and Village Police, the expenditure on the Constabulary Police 
was £259, 437* or £20,000 less than last year. This reduction 
of expense was accompanied by a marked increase of efficiency. 
The number •of murders was 316 hud of professional poisoning 
cases 19. In six cases the goisoner was convicted and iirtwo> 
committed to the Sessions. In none of these cases does there 
seem to.be any ground for believing that the poisoners belonged 
to an organized fraternity. Jt is mei'ely a rude form of robbery 
committed on unwary travellers and the drug employed is 
generally which, y a rule, only gatfses temporary insen- 

sibility. In dacoifcies the^same measure of success was not ob- 
tained. In 1871, 82 cases were under enquiry and 29 convic- 
tions were obtaineef; in 1872 the numbers’ were 81 and 28. Bi.t 
last year^ of 313 persons arrested, 151 were convicted, while tins 
year only 110 were convicted out of 288. During the year pro 
pqsaia went up to the Government of India to proclaim as cri- 
minal tribes the Bowreeahs of Bedowlee, the Haboorolis and 
Abeeriabs of certain villages in £tab, tUa BoWreealis of Cawn- 
pore, the Sonowriahs of Lallutpore. Sanction was received 
in tile first two cases and the Act is now in force. Its effect is 
that a^fegister of the members of each family is kept up dnd 
they aref iispm|ielled to be present at roll-calls, which are held at 
uncertain |»enodsf they cannot thus wander away on thieving^ 
excursions and are compelled to devote themselves to the trades 
and pursuits Ivhich they profess to follow, but which formerly 
were only a cloak for robbery. 


2 U2 



Punjab. — Tftie|tate of ctime in 1872 was more satisfactory 
than it had^been lor a long time past — the effect chiefly of good 
harvests and cheap prices. The number of oflences cognizable 
hy the Police (44', 451) shows, indeed, a slight iucreaset'as 
compared with the preceding year but in all the more iinpor* 
taut classes of* crime — offences against public tranquillity, 
rious offences against the person, serious offences against pro- 
perty and minor offences against the person — there was a 
crease. The only noticeable exception to the general deOr^e 
of heinous crime was in the case of murders i]|^|||y^^shawur 
district. These attained the formidable numl 
nearly one-third of the aggregate nutnber of i 
tire Province. The Pathaus, however, are a ; 
enmities and factions with a keen sense 
and they possess a border close at hand for] 
hours sympathising with the murderers, or 
evidence against them. 

Tbo total strength of the police fordb was 20,194, fifty-seven 
of whom only were Europeans. Ther cost of keeping up this body 
of men amounted to Bs. 29,52,949. 

Oudh , — Notwithstanding the great increase in the number 
of crimes repoiTted, the police, which was at the «am6 strength 
as during the preceding year, investigated a greater proportion 
of cases. It is satisfactory to find that the offence of rioting, 
which for many years had been steadily on the increase, 
was not nearly so prevalent during the year under review. 
The chief increase was in thefts and that most of them were 
of a petty naturrf'is shown by the fact, that out of a, total of 
79,541 no less than 52J&30 were them of piopSrty valued at less 
than Es. 6. The number of thefts of grain rose from 12,i^29 in 
1871 to 23,662 in 1872, proving beyond all^uestion thW many 
persons were driven to crime by want. Gases of muiffer and 
attempt to murder, were not so numerous as usual The feHow- 
ing table shows the number to be lower than in an;^ year 
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One hundred and-forty-eighfc persons were arresfe^i pf^hbtti 
eighty-two only were convicted. The strength pf. the Police 
Force was 978 Officers imd 4,898 men ai^d the (Jost Ri 9,12,449 
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is ft policeman to every 86i persona and iu Cantonments one to 

2fti: 

Oehtral Province, — The effect of the harvests is generally to 
he traced in the Police returns of the year and the knowledge 
th^ in the early part of 3872 the price of food was high might 
thought tc^expldn the fact that the number of offences cogni- 
‘ [icreased from 23,000 to 30,000. The entire 
rred among offences against property, 
ayd cattle theft, which increased from 
here seems therefore a very plausible con- 
|crease in tlie price of food and the increase 
of this it has been deemed more consistent 
''facts ‘ of the case to ascribe the major 
bf the increase of crime to better reporting and 
more honest recording of reported offences. In many dis- 
tricts it has come to this, that the moat trifling matter is 
reported as an offence, under the belief that everything that 
can possibly be made an offence should be reported, even 
though no inquiry or assistance on tlie part of the Police is re- 
quired 5 and the estimated value of the property stolen in a very 
large proportion of the reported theft cases^is utterly insignifl* 
cant, while the reports of the theft of a handful or two of grain 
are very numerous. Be the cause of the increase what it may, the 
manner in which the Police department performed its duty 
was satisfactory. The Police investigated 84* per cent, of the 
cases reported ind obtained convictions in 36 per cent. . 
or in 43 per «ent. of c^es investigated# •They arrested 22,44 S 
p^sons, qt wllbih tbey^ischarged 15 per cent, without bringing 
them to trial. Again, 82 per cent, of those arrested were put on trial, 
the percentage of convicted to arrested being 72. These results are 
ppt unfavourable and show that the Police were not only 
aqtivff but careful in their investigations and proceedings. Heinous 
CdUies are fortunately rare in this Province and they have not 
shown any tendency to increase. The Provincial Police force 
ntmibers 7,379 of all ranks, the Municipal Police 980. The for- 
ger costs Rs. 11,99,000, the latter Its. 96,000 per annum, 
Exclusive of Feudatory States, there is one policeman for 
eveiy ten square miles, one for every thousand of the popu- 
while the number of cognizable offences per mille 
37. This constitutes the entire Police, force 
pi the Central Province, In other parts of India the vittage 
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watcli forms p body of policemen #suppte»(ientpry^^ 
regular Constabulary and are tuote or 
of tbe Police officeva 

is gi^eu either, in tlie stii^riof a reat-lree^ipW 
monthly cash allowance. Thus in the North /West^^l^p 
yiuce tlie uurnber of village policemen is not less than a.P^()jE),e^i^W 
the Punjab nearly 25,000 in Oudli about n0,000! In tljM |'rfc 
vincO there are the village. Kotwak, but their position dijfeft 
very materially from that of the rural Police elsewhere. They We 
simply the village servants, the servants of tlie Patel or^^dalgtl-. 
zar, and it is to the master not to the servant that the Goveirni 
ment officers look for the proper reporting of offences committed 
in their villages. By custom the Kotwal is the pemai, whom 
the Malguzars employ to make these reports and to aid the Po- 
lice in their enquiries into any case ; but the Kot'val is not a 
policeman and is not responsible directly for the performance of 
any duty connected with crime any more than any other villager. 
It is the village hea(f not the village servant who is charged with 
Police , responsibilities in the village. Tins was the state of 
things before the introduction of the regular Police in 18(52 and 
it has not since then been altered, nor does it appear desirable to 
relieve the village headman of any of his responsibility by mak- 
ing a Government servant of the village driidge and piacing him 
under the orders of the regular Police. 

^British Burma . — For 14,263 cognizable offences 18,553 per- 
sons were placed on trial, as compared with 16,679 poi*- 
sons who were tried for 14,226 cognizable offences in '1571. 
The* large number of persons tried in proportion to the 
number of cases is a^very favourable feature in the working 
of the police of this^ Province. SeV;^uty-six^'per cent, of 
those tried in 1871 were convicted and in 1872, '7 per cent, or, 
in otlier words, while the number of cognizable offences is heaily 
identical in both years the number of persons convicted increased 
from 12,817 to 14,893, showing that the police were ao£ive 
and intelligent in arresting criminals. The proportion of cases 
carried to conviction, improved from 52 to 56 per ceiol;. 
There were only sixty-five cases of dacoity, of which -21 were" 
committed by marauders from foreign territory — principally in the 
Teuasserim Division — so that the ‘•.home’* dacoities nuo^bered. 
only 44. Against those foreign marauders the police were active 
and, on the whole, successful. On the frontier of the Salweeij^^Pis- 
trict fotiniJable gangs of Sliau and Kareunee robbers ent^W^a 
severjJl occasions and were almost always encountered by tqejpo- 
Jice, although often with very disproportionate, numbers. TKo 
nature of the work may be arrived at from the fact that 10 of Iflie 
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taarauseq sliot ip Btitialik iemtoiy. Mat ot0f. tbeh, 
iiS c«w<&s inf 1870 to 84f7 in to 

Q^afly 100 me$, This, howaverllfi^ 
tha course of the ofime, which iiactuatmV^iu- 
Tarious districts. ^ . 

be wondered at that the Burmans should, competed 
wi^ the fiidians, find police woik unattractive; but it is very ne«- 
cessary to watch whether their willingness to join the department 
is iess3ned fiom year to year. The figures given in the last 
$l.ow that the service is, if judged by the proportion 
gnation^ becoming gradually more enticing. In 
e per cent, of the police voluntaiily resigned the 
in the past year the proportion was only fourteen 

of this little Province number 2,632 
and cost only Rs. 4,81,416, there being one policeman to about 


1,000 * persons and nine square miles. dDf 8,605 cognizable 
cases 8,003 were enquired into by the police on their own 
motion and the rest by order of the Magistrate. There were 
apprehended 11,104 persons, of whom 72*28 per cent, were 
convicted- The total amount of stolen property was Rs. 1,90,976, 
of which 25*54 per cent., against 31*65 in 1871, was re- 


covered. •Eleven thousand persons passed* through the hands 
of the police in 1872 and 9,823 were arrested suo motu. 
Host ‘ of the serious offences were committed in the first 


half of the year, as in 1871 they fell mostly in the latter half. 

I have little doubt,” writes the Inspector General, ** but that 
the distress an West Berar, which followed the scanty rainfall of 
1871, was thg chief ^use of much vitae in the beginning of 
the past year •also.” fn support of this opinion is the fact that 
half the dacoit^es and robberies in the province took place in 
^kblah and Buldanah, the two districts which suffered most 


frCtii drought and in which the highest prices of food (wheat 
and jowarree) prevailed. The number finally convicted was 
8,bSi7,"or 72*28 per. cent., against 71*3 in the past year. In 
cbnnection with this improved percentage, it is satisfactory to 
record that in the year under report the number of persons 

S utiished for nuisances — generally a sure find for a policeman 
ho wants to improve his average of convictions— has been less 
thaa in the two previous years. The prdportion of those releas- 
ed %]Lthbut trial was 16*52 per cent. ; of those acquitted or dis- 
ch^ed after trial 9*46 per cent. 

jtf|/Sora.r-^The police of this part of India were in a transition 
state, owing to the pending* introduction of the village system. 



Ths dep&rtmeift is also ,8e«(itiiy 

results of (iie- ye%r, altiKH%Vtb«y ciUUiQt 

lutely satisfactory, compare liot ttt^favoarably-'Wiib .ihds<k#i|^ 

tained iu other provinces and certainly sbetr mt 

over previous years. The' police aiTested fewer 

iu the previous year, but the ratio of convictions W^ 

In the Bangalore District, the population of witeh; 'jis 
828,364, 2,163 persons were arrested against 2,901 in 18? 1-7?. 
Of these 77*6 per cent, were convicted against 73 in the pre- 
ceding year. In the other districts, the total population of 
which is i, 227,058, the number of persons arrested was 8,8^4 
and of these 37'9 were convicted. Tfie total number of per- 
sons punished during the year was 15,926, as agSlIiiie 12,474 
in lt<71 ; 40 were sentenced to death, 28 to transportatiou 
for life and 1,264 to rigorous imprisonment, as against 33,* 
23, and 1,229, respectively in 1871-72. There was thus 
an increase iu th(; number of heinous offences which it 
is not easy to account for, but which cannot justly be laid at tbw 
door of the Police. 

Coorg.—Aa in the previous years, the Regular or Town Police 
consisted of two duffedars and 24 peons, but was maintained at 8 
total cost of Rs. 1,740 as against only Rs. 1,696 in 1871, the in- 
crease being due to a sum of Rs. 162 expended oifacconnt of 
allowances and contingencies. The District or Rural Police con- 
sisted of 3,829 ryots holding lands on reduced assessments. The 
proportion of the to'tal police force to area and population whs 
nearly the same as in 1871, being one policemau to half asqtiare 
mile of the area and to 29 persons of the population. 

The value of property^stolen in the ye^ amounted to about Rs. 
14,730 in 86 cases, but only property of we valu^of Rs. 1,323 in 
82 cases was recovered. 
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of vm«^ magistrate*, six hundred fto4 
.axorcised' criminal jurisdiction beyond the local limits of 
'^o’ d|gh Court Appellate jurisdiction was also exei^ised in 
all the Session Courts and by ninety-seven of the magistrates. 
jDhe ratio of appeals to convictions was : — 

Percent. 

IVem the Sob-Magistrates to the Superior Magietracjr ... „. to 

Ptom the Snperior Magisi^y to the Session Courts ... ... IS 

IVom ^ Session Courts to the High Court ... ... ... 89 

Nme^'^ven sentences of death were referred by the Session 
Courts to the High Court for confirmation. In 76 cases they 
were confirmed and in 13 commuted to transportation for life. 

' Of 1,553 offences against the State, S61 cases were convicted, 
the most important Ming that known as l^e great note forgery 
case, in which forged notes of the Madras circle for Rs. 1,000 
each were paid by one Jugganatha Puntaloo, under the name of 
Yencataohellam.Iyah, to a sowcar in Benares to the extent of one 
{md a half lakhs of rupees. Two hundred and sixty-eight cases of 
murder were dealt with but convictions were obtained in 99 
only. Eight murders were committed by r&bbers, l!$ by means 
of poison and the remainder in other ways. Of 98 cases of 
culpable homicide, 59 were convicted. Dacoities numbered 
31B, being nine in excess of the number committed in the 
previous year, but far short of that for 1868 and 1869. Of 
the 313 cases reported, only 67, or 21*4 per cent., were de- 
tected and ofi property lost to the«falue of Bs. 66,708, 
ogly R& 7,002 vraJr recovered. The Inspector-General 
re^rta that the circumstances formerly attending the com- 
mittal of this mme have greatly changed and the tortures 
and savage barbarism of the old torchlight gang robbery are 
now rarely heard of. Under the head of robWy there was 
an increase of SO cases, chiefly in the districts of Malabar, Coim- 
batore and North Arcot There were 274 murders, 106 cases 
of culpable and four of justifiable, homicide, and 1,450 suicides, 
which included 929 cases of drowning, 437 of hanging and 
4f owing to poison. Of the accidental deaths, 13 resulted 
from .railway accidents, 856 from wild beasts, 569 from snake- 
bite Mid 6,076 from drowning. 

Stmbay.— -The criminal returns show well this year, a general 
deensie being observable. In the City of Bombay there was 
a fiditng off from 29,000 to 23,464 and in tbe Regulation Dis- 
tricts 703 feiibr persons were accused than in tbe previous year, 
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while ia Sindh thpre was a decrease of 1,379 in the nuniber of 
offences and %£ 1^499 in the number of trials. There was little 
change iu the proportion of seiious offences to the total amount 
of Clime, an increase under the heads of Theft, Robbery, 
breaking and Forgery being balanced by fewer cases of False 
Evidence, Grievous Hurt, Rape and Highway Robbery. The 
liuinber of dacoities attracted the notice of Government and 
special inquiries were instituted. The result Jio — ‘'c** 

the whole, satisfactory, showing that the incr . ’ 

great measure to the entry of crimes technica^W c***, 

committed by persons who were no^ iobbe}>"j^l 
A hundred and forty-four iifore sentences thait'^ j^x 
year were appealed against. The percentage lof a ^ 

IS only slightly in excess of IB‘3, the coit^^^k > i ra 

for Civil Couits.' The proportion of appeal. u 

Ruinagiri and in the districts of the Karnatic. 

Already^ the new Ciiminal Prru j 
working smoothly and with a remaikable ahoen^e 
of any kind. The returns still show the urgent need of 
more active superintendence of the working of the subordinate 
courts. At the Sessions on the original side of the High Court 
204 persons were dealt with, 8 were discharged without trial, 68 
acquitted and 13S convicted. ' In the Sessions Cooirttf of the 
interior 4,569 persons were dealt with, 31 being discharged, 
1,455 acquitted and 2,535 convicted. The Magistrates of all 
grades had before them 160,972 persons, as against 155,504 itk 
1871. Of these 37,397 were dischtirged without formal trijd, 
34,062 finally acquitted, 86,802 convicted, and 4,084 commit- 
ted; 533 died, esca^p^id, or were tr^sferred.'^ Seventy-eight 
persons were ' executed, 275 transpmled foR/ hfe, 49 trans- 
ported for a term of years, 25,871 sentenced to penal servi- 
tude or rigorous imprisonment, 3,342 whipped and 
fined. i 

District Magistrates heard 3,727 appeals from theii: suborai- 
nates. Of these they rejected 508, confirmed the sentehee in 
1,996, modified it in 343 and reversed it in 612. The Sessions 
Courts had 9,901, of which they rejected 1,406, confirmed sen- 
tence iu 6,544, modified it in 766 and reversed it in 1^498. The 
High Court had 1,891, upholding the sentences in l,42Sk modify- 
ing them in 97 and reversing them in 137. There were4jS^ ^pj[di- 
catioUs for revision, iu 247 of which tlie lower courts* ju^^^pment 
was upheld, in 26 modified and in 190 reversed. On 
the population of this Province is averse to violent otnipious 
cnme. Rioting and unlawful assembly and affrays oontwliiited 
3,618 out of the total number of cases reported ;^I0;9S4 petrous 
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were tri^d for this offeoce, of whom 7,003 were cJnvicted. Fa^e 
evidence, though oommon enough in the courts, ie seldom pro* 
sebutcd and is difficult to' bring home. 650 cases 904 persons 
were tr^ed and 279 were convicted. There were 830 murders 
and* culpable homicides, and attempts at those crimes, for which 
lj7l^ persons were apprehended ; of these 552* were convicted. 

0naer kidnapping 843 cases are shown and of 471 persons 
tried, only 110 were convicted. Thefts gave a total of 27,875 
cases, but only 21,720 persons were put on trial and 10,307 con- 
victed for this offence ; very many cases are undetected, Dacoity 
shows 426 cases, in which J,88o persons were tried and 509 con- 
victed. JVIanv of these, however, are only technically called dacoity, 
dacoiiiei^Brthe old style comparatively seldom occuring. Crimi- 
nal trespass in the form of house-breaking gave 1 1,293 cases, in 
which only 2,016 persons were convicted out of 3,695 put on 
trial. This offence is always ineffectually dealt with and is pe- 
culiar to Bebar as assault is to Eastern Bengal. Offences against 
marriage numbered 613; 2,025 persons were put 6n trial and 
283 convicted. These cases chiefly occur in the Eastern and 
Mahomedau districts, where the nika system of marriage tends 
to multiply offences of the class, while the absence pf any gener* 
al registry of marriages and divorces prevents proof being 
had\of the fects necessary to support the charge in court, A new 
law for regulating Mahomedan marriages was under consideration. 
For defamation *570 persons were put on trial and of these only 
132 were convicted. 

North Western Province , — As was to be expected from 
the increase of crime, the wjrk of the Criminal Courts com- 
pared Unfavorujably wi^ that of the# T^revious year, il'he 
pOfeentage of fonvicti^s to trials was 69 — the same as in 
iSfX. The buljj: of the* crime reported was not of a heinous 
character and in four out of every seven cases the punishment 
was Sue o|ly; and the proportion of fines realized to fines imposed 
^a4' 7*9 per cent. Theiproportion of appeals that succeeded be- 
ftob SeasioDS Court was only 24 pei>cent. The statistics 
bf the offences are shown in the following table : — 


^ ' Class of Crime. 

• jfV 

1870. 

1871. 

1^2. 

» v " * 1 - y 

IT. Z Z. 

Burglary 

889 

215 

79 

48S 

26,692 

17,068 

822 

268 

80 

404 

25,614 

20,238 

821 

298 

88 

891 

31,189 

19,771 
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North Western Province. Punjab* 

Including tliose imprisoned and fined and imprisoned and 
tfogged, 22, §28 persons were sent to Jail during^ the year* ,Q£ 
these 21,147 were sea^noe4^ to rigorous and 1,081 to simpW 
imprisonment The highest percentage of convictions, wfaa 
obtained iki Humeerpore, where it was Oli in Bustoe in 
Dehra Doon and Banda 88, in Mirzapore 86, in Mobznffsr** 
nuggur and in MorSdabad, where it was 80. The lowest per^^ 
centa^es of convictions were in Gurhwal, where of 8 persons 
committed, only 2 were convicted ; in Lullutpore, where of 4 
persons committed, only 2 were convicted ; in Benares, where the 
percentage was 56, in Allygurh 69 and m Saharunpore 61. 

Punjab.^The average duration of cases in Magistg^* Courts 
— the period elapsing between the date of the case being 
received to the date of its decision — was 8 days and the 
duration of cases committed to the Sessions — the period 
elapsing from the date of decision — was 46 daj's. I’he per- 
centage of acquittals on appeal was, in the case of ap- 
peals to District Officers, 21 ; and in^ the case ot appeals 
to Sessions Judges, 10. Upon the whole there is evidence 
of increased care in the conduct of cases and greater atten- 
tion to procedure ; but there are two points demanding epciciel 
attention— the necessity for ^mbined action on Ae jmri df 
District Officers m'dealing with bad characters, and lor securihg 
the infliction of adequate sentences 6n habitual offenders. Ac- 
tion was taken by the Government in regard to both fheae 
matters. , / 

The number of cases brought to trial in the Magisterial Courts 
was .^2,978, involving 138,024 peiions, qf whom were ar- 

raigned for non-bailable and 100,464 foV bailablo, offences. Of 
the 27,560 persons brought to trial for non-bailable offences^ US 
per cent, were convicted or committed to the ^ssions, as cbm-' 
pared with 64 per cent, in the previous year, and 66 Mr cent^iu 
1870; and of the 100,464 persons broi^h t to trial for 
offences, 50 per cent.twere convicted, being the same propov^otlf' 
as in the year before.^ The number of ^sions cased 4»pof$4^ 
of in Commissioners^ Gourts was 436, involving dlS6 per$MB 4 .^0t 
persons tried 62 percent, were convicted. The perebti^to^bf 
convictions was;, highest in the Lahore and Hissar 
and lowest ia -^elhi and Dermat. Of the persons ptinbhed 
by Magistrate^ and Sessions Courts^ 140 were 

98 to transportaUon fbr„ life and t to rpeiif#^gd^^ 
tlie populac? persons were punished with 
— p:..^:ad . 790 with simple, 10,272 

>nd ' iiaed 
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as a ^ sole punisbiDont ; 600 persons were ^'whipped in addi* 
turn to some otber panishmeut||kand 73, 888 recmved stripes 
l-'be number of appems preferred to Magistrates 
of districts from the decisions of the subordinate Magisterial 
Oourtlar was 2,287, or 189 less than in the previous year. In 12 
fet cent of these cases the appeal was rejected a limine, in 53 
per cent, the order of the lower Court wa.» upheld, in 14 per cent, 
modified and in 21 per cent, reversed. The number of appeals 
preferred to Sessions Courts from the decisions of Deputy Commis- 
sioners and Magistrates exercising full powers was 3,070, against 
3,178 in the previous y^r. In 10 per cent, of these cases, the 
appeal wasrejected, in 73 per cent, the order of the lower court 
was uphef8?Tn 7 per cent modified and in 10 per cent, reversed. 

Ouah , — On the last day of 1872, there were in all 16if 
persons exercising judicial functions in Oudh, of whom 115^ 
were paid and 49 unpaid. The latter class consists almost 
entirely of landholders who have been infhsted with judicial 
powers ; all these gentlemen were natives and they disposed of 
4,872 cases last year. 

The number of offences reported exceeds that of any for- 
mer year and the increase is attributable to bad seasons 
and unfavourable harvests. The number of persons brought 
to trial shewed an increase ot* 3,324, but^ notwithstanding 
this' the number of acquittals fell off by 579. One person 
only was tried for an offence against the State* Narpat 
bingh had been proclaimed in 1858; he was arrested at 
Mynpooree disguised as a fakeer and having been convicted of 
being a leader of rebellion and of participation in an attack on 
the , English fugitives fr^ Futtehgurh, W^s sentenced to death. 
This sentence, however, ^as commuted to one ot transportation 
for life. Eigbty-^our persons were under trial for offences con- 
nected with coinage, or nine more than during the preced- 
ing. year, pd thirty -nine of them were convicted. Cases 
of kidnapping, of all kinds, increased in number, 178 per- 
sona baing unW trial for this offence in 1871 and 255 in. 
thefi^piu3tr« year. As a rule, girls are not kidnapped for an immo- 
ral \pppQse|. but for marriage. A Rajpoot is often ready to 
marry>^pudi girls ; custom forbids him to take a wife except from 
cerfam 4laiis and being too poor to stand the expenses ofa regu- 
lar be readily allows himself to believe that the kid- 

na^pHsdi^Ijiil^la of a suitable caste. Hence it is* that many a 
*Baj|(l 9 Ci^ of his lineage has wed the daughter of % Passee 
or and frequently the blood ofan old Tbakoor 

famiyiy ^ less Mie than that of almost any other caste. But the 
crime, ^iritli^ whatever object it may be committed, is a detest- 
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locluding t&ose imprisoned and fined and imi»is<n>ed and 
logged, 22^28 persons were sent to Jail during' the year. Qf 
these 21,14:7 tvere sen^noe# to rigorous and 1,081 to simple, 
imprisonment. The highest percentage of convictions was 
obtained in Humeerpore, where it was 91, in Bustee in 
Dehra Boon and Banda 88, in Mirsapore 86, in Moozuffer* 
nuggur and in Moradabad, where it was 80. The lowest per- 
centages of convictions were in Qurhwal, where of 8 persons 
committed, only 2 were convicted ; in Lullutpore, where of 4 
persons committed, only 2 were convicted ; in Benares, where the 
percentage was 56, in Allygurh 69 and in Saharunpore 61. 

Punjab.— The average duration of cases in Magis tssl gj* Courts 
— the period elapsing between the date of the case being 
received to the date of its decision — was 8 days aud the 
duration of cases committed to the Sessions — the period 
elapsing from the date of decision — was 46 days. The per- 
centage of acquitfals on appeal was, in the case of ap- 
peals to District Officers, 21 ; and in' the case ot appeals 
to Sessions Judges, 10. Upon the whole there is evidence 
of increased care in the conduct of cases and greater atten- 
tion to procedure ; but there are two points demanding apecial 
attention— the necessity for ^mbined action on t)ie part of 
District Officers in dealing with bad characters, and for securing 
the infliction of adequate sentences 6u habitual offenders. Ac- 
tion was taken by the Government in regal’d to both these 
matters. 


The number of cases brought to trial in the Magisterial dourts 
was ^2,978, involving i 38,024 perlons, whom ^7,560 were ar- 
raigned for uon-bailable aud 100,464 Iw bailable, offenses. Of 
the 27,560 persons brought to trial for non-bailable offences, €6 
per cent, were convicted or committed to the Sessions, as c<hIb- 
pared with 64 per cent in the previous year, and 66 per cent in 
1870; and of the 100,464 persons broimlit-to trials baflaUe 
offences, 50 per cent. were convicted, being the same propoitapn 
as in the year before.^ The number of ^ssions cases dispot^ 
of in Commissioners’ Courts was 456, involving 966 persona Of 
persons tried 62 per cent were convicted. The percmrtagq Of 
convieftons was highest in the Lahore and Hiasar >divinonsf 
ud lowest in Delhi and Derajat Of the persons pBoUhed 
>y Magistrates aud Sessions Courts, 140 were sent9»ecd^.'’t0 
98 to transportation for life and 1 to penf^qsdwi* 
persons were punished with rigoroofr. 
ime Riot?*^ 790 with simple, 10,272 persontf 'W«te 
*1618 out of irop'^isonment and 48,093 wore fined 
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as a fipcAa punishment ; 600 persons were »whipped in addU 
ttdn to aome other punishment^and S,SSS received stripes 
sOiai$^. ’ The number of appelSI preferred to Magistmtes 
of distldots from the decisions of the subordinate Magisterial 
(feutti was 2,287, or 189 less than in the previous year. In 12 
per icent. of these cases the appeal was rejected a timine, in 53 
per cent, the order of the lower Court woi upheld, iu 14 per cent, 
modified and in 21 per cent, reversed. The number of appeals 
preferred to Sessions Courts from the decisions of Deputy Commis- 
sioners and Magistrates exercising full powers was 3,070, against 
3,178 in the previous y^r. In 10 per cent, of these cases, the 
appeal was rejected, in 73 per cent, the order of the lower court 
waa'uphe!!na 7 per cent modified and in 10 per cent, reversed. 

OudK — On the last day of 1872, there were in all 16ij 
persons exercising judicial functions in Oudh, of whom 115^ 
were paid and 49 unpaid. . The latter class consists almost 
entirely of landholders who have been inflested with judicial 
powers ; all these genWemen were natives and they disposed of 
4,872 cases last year. 

The number of offences repoxted exceeds that of any for- 
mer year and the increase is attributable to bad seasons 
and Unfavourable harvests. The number of persons brought 
to trial shBwed an increase ot* 3,324, but^ notwithstanding 
this the number of acquittals fell off by 679, One person 
only was tried for an offence against the State* Narpat 
Singb had been proclaimed in 1858; he was arrested at 
Mynpporee disguised as a fakeer and having been convicted of 
being , a leader of rebellion and of participation in an attack on 
the .English fugitives fr^ Futtehgurh, sen^^enced to death. 
This sentence, however, ^as commuted to one ot transportation 
forrlife* Eighty-Jour persons were under trial for offences con- 
nectod/with coinage, or nine more than during the preced- 
ing. yaar, ^nd thirty-nine of them were convicted. Cases 
of fexdttapping, of all kinds, increased in number, 178 per- 
sons; bsixig under trial for this offence in 1871 and 265 in 
th6fS*p^t:!:year, As a rule, girls are not kidnapped for an immo- 
ml'^urpase^ but for marriage. A Eajpoot is often ready to 
marry^:Stteh girU ; custom forbids him to take a wife except uom 
certain lObsos and being too poor to stand the expenses of a regu- 
lar imsmsgo he readiljr allows himself to believe that the kid- 
nai^pi^|>*giA:4s of a suitable caste. Hence it is* thstxhanya 
of his lineage has wed the daughter of a Passee 
or ; and frequently the blood of an old Thakoor 

leeSipure than that of almost any other caste. But the 
crime, iiritlr whatever object it maybe committed, is a detest- 
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able one. T&e jaumber of persons sentenced to imprisonment 
by MdgistJates was 12,08';^nd 4,547 wore whipped, , or nearly 
more than half the numMr in 1872. Two persons were sen- 
tenced to transportation for a term of years, forty-one for life a;ad 
twenty six to death. 

Central Province — The system of employing Honorary Ma- 
gistrates in the interior of districts had some extension during 
the past year. Now there are forty places where but for the re- 
sidence of ai: Honoraiy Miagistrate there would be no Magis- 
trate at all^ and 98 places in all where Magistrates' Courts 
are formed. There ^^as no increase^ of crime except of that 
cognizable by #the Police, and the number of p ersons brought 
before the Courts was greater in proportion as^Hfe persons 
arrested by the Police were more numerous. In all 47,142 
persons were brought before the Magistiates, 34 per cent, coming 
before Honoraiy officials showing that a very considerable pro- 
portion of the Magisterial work is pei formed by them Altogether, 
of the persons brought to trial, 36 per cenU were discharged or ac- 
quitt^'U, and the remainder were convicted, with the exception of 
207, who died, escaped or were transferred, and 341 who remain- 
ed under trial when the year closed. Twenty-eight thPusand 
nine hundred and sixty persons were punished, 64 percent, being 
fined, 25 impiisoVied and 11 whipped only ; 21 peisCns were sen- 
tenced to transportation and 18 to execution. The fines Were as 
a rule moderate in amount ; in nearly four-fifths of the cases 
being less than Rs. 5. And similarly the number of strijfies given 
to persons whipped was not great; inieed, in a cousiderabte num- 
ber of cases it would appear that when whipping was resorted to 
as a punishment, the punishment vim too ligh^^ Imprisonment 
was ordered in comparatively few (^ses, and^^here also the ten- 
dency was to sentence convicts to short period|, more than half of 
those sent to prison being sentenced to less than two months ,and 
only 16 per cent, to more than six. Police cases Were dis- 
posed of on an average in two and a half days : cases dh com- 
plaint in nine days. i>inety per cent, of the witnesses summoiked 
were discharged after a single day's attendance, 7 per cent, ^fter 
^wo days. The number of appeals from convictions wa^ l*wl, 
while in only 5 1 2 cases was the conviction reversed, 

British Burma . — The total number of non-bail^eil^ offen- 
ces decreased from 9,170 to 8,121, or 11 per the 

bailable offences slightly increasing from 15,802 15*928. ^ 

The fj^lHng off, therefore, is very material 
heiuour class^ of offences. Unfortunately, while thp of 

offences repo/ted are given separately as " non<»bdltWblo^ and 
** bailable," t^e persons arrested and convicted for tWese offences 








the Madras cProvioce and with the Punjab end Owde. It 
xnay be s^id that for every 1«000 personeof the topukti^ir, 
only 4 offences were demmitted in Mysore/ whues< itk; ISie 
Punjab 4*8, in the Madras Presidency &'5 and in Ouded*5, 
offences were committed. The same' proportion vcsry nearly 
holds even when a comparison is made with reepeet to 
the area. In Mysore, we Snd for every square mile only 
*57 of an offence. In Punjab *8, in Madras 1 and in Oude 
so many as 3*5. 

Caorg . — In all, 823 offences were reported, being 110 or 
13'3 pel* cent, in excess of the number in the previous' 
year. Of these, 693 or 72 per ce^t. were tried or inquired 
into and disposed of; in 68 cases the priso&ssx^ were not 
brought to trial and 6 cases were pending trial at the close of 
the year. The complaints in the remaining 156 cases were dis- 
missed by the Magistrates under Section 67 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. Excluding these, there were really only 667 offences 
reported in 1872? Of the 1,054 persons brought to trial, 183 
were involved in complaints withdrawn and dismissed for default 
of prosecution, 91 were discharged without trial; 129 acquitted 
and 630 convicted. There were no sentences of transportation 
or solitary confinement, or imprisonment of either description 
exceeding seven^ years.. Of, 55 persons sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment, four were for periods not exceeding seven years 
and nine to* imprisonment not exceeding two, while^ the 
rest were for terms of six months and under. Of the nineteen 
persons sentenced to simple imprisonment, 6r.ly five were for 
periods above six months, but not exceeding two years. 
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tIHAPTER IV. ^ 

PRISONS. 

JSfe 7 q^aL--^Notwitbstan(iiiig the many reforms introduced by 
Sir Ged?ge Campbell in the jail system of Bengal, new jails 
are still wanted and although the sanitation difficulty has 
been almnst overcome, < there is room for improvement 
The^^^^ood already done may be seen from the fact that 
%iier^s the mortality ufyed to amount to ten or twelve per 
cefat it has di minished one-half. This is still a very heavy rate 
for an trfSHfand able-bodied population, among whom are cora- 
parAtively few' old men, A revised Jail Code was in course of 
compilation for thi^ Province. 

The daily average number of prisoners under confinement was 
20,489, or 1,570 more than in 1871. The increase was common 
to all classes — under-ttial, convicted and civil prisoners. The 
increase in the total aggregate number of prisoners passing 
through the jails during the year was remaikable, the number 
convicted having been 5,842 moie than in 1871, There were only 
827 who tnav be called juvenile. There is iu fact very little 
juvenile crime in Bengal; and ft is this Vhich makes it 
difficult to attempt to apply any regular refoimatory system to 
the cases which do occur. The juvenile ward in the Pre- 
sidency Jail is the only place in which this class of criminals cant 
at presen^t be conveniently brought togetlier. The Lieut- 
enant-Governor called for a scheme declaimg this ward a re- 
formatory. • y • • 

The costof supdtvision rose from Rs. 34,548 to Rs. 41^397. The 
cost of establishipents also increased to 2,68,176, but the 
difference is fully explained and was not at all in proportion to the 
increase in the jail population. There was also an increase in the 
cost of Police guards from Rs. 1,96,620 to Rs. 2,09,311. Rations, 
of course, cost more owing to the larger number of mouths to feed 
andstood at Rs. 5,41,198, against 4,91,205 ; the rate per man was 
7 annas 2 pies more than in 1871. Hbspital charges were Rs. 
27,769 and clothing cost Rs. 76,959, or 14,476 over last year. Con- 
tin|bnci6S also rose slightly to Ks. 63,378. Excluding the manufac- 
ture department, but 'inclyding jail buildings, the total expen- 
diture was Rs. 14,98,658,against Rs. 13,20,606 m 1871. Excluding 
buildragS) fee t^tal cost was Rs. 12,48,426, as against 11,50,987 
in the ^viousyear, or Rs! 60-14-10 per head. The net cost, after 
deducting profito was, however, only Rs. 9,04,743-5- Ij, or Rs. 44-2 6 
per head. As regards profits from manufactures it appears that, ex- 
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eluding Alipore, tlje final balance of profit on the outturn, minus the 
expeuditurl in the ordinary jails, was Rs. 90,900 against ],00|3QO, 
in 1871. There was a much greater outturn c|f work, but a 
largely increased expenditure on comparatively unproductivefefnd 
penal labour. On tlie^ whole, thanks to the great apd continue 
success *of Alipore, the net balance of profits, exclusive of V^rks 
done by the Alipore Jail Press, was Rs. 2,49,454. profits 
of the Alipore jute mills were Rs. 1,81,500, against Rs. 1,24,300 
in 1871. . 

Madras . — The daily average of pidsoue- “it' 


was much the same as in the previous! 
these 163 were transported to the 
transferred to Lunatic Asylums. Seven 
pei\ cent, of the convicts were Hindcb«r, # 
#.per cent, Mahomedans, fourteen per cent Jot 
per cent. Christians. One and a 
under 16 yearsc of age, seventy-seven ^ 

: bet\yeea 16 and 40, eighteen and three 




quarters 


tweeu 40 and 60 and one and a half per cent, above 60, 


Of the male convicts seventy per cent, were labourers and agri- 
culturists, and seven per cent, shop-keepers. More than. half 
the total number were sentenced for periods not exceeding six 
mon^s and only five. per cent, for upwards of ten<?yeavs. Thir- 
teen were sentenced to transportation for life and 72 were 
executed. The number of male convicts previously convicted 
was in the proportion of 13’28 per cent, and that of female 
convicts 9’78. Thirteen convicts escaped during the year, nine 
from inside the jails and four from outside : ten were re- 
captured. ^ i ^ 

Two thousand three hundred and ibrty convicts were taught to 
read and write welf subsequent to their admission, and;3,430 
learned to read and write a little. The avei^age cost per convict 
in the provincial jails was Rs. 64-5-8 and in the Penlteht^i^ry 
Rs. 78-3-11, the increased cost in the latter being (fliiefly 
due to the more expensive nature of the rations iaaund; 


pean prisoners. The total estimated earnings of* tfie C(j^^jjCts 
amounted to Rs. 3,79,242. The average cash earnir^^ of 
those sentenced to hard labour amountea to Rs. but 

if only those employed in manufactories be 
earnings averaged ’Rs. 62-13-2. Notwithstandiug^ithe a]^p^r- 
arice of dengue in several jails, tfie heialth of 
very good. The death-rate was somewhat highoi^rtho#ipi;3wi, 
but the ratios of admissions* into hospital and of fiftiljLIiWrage 
siok. were less, — 69*74 and 2*87, against 80*12 and S'lfe 
Bombay . — Special inquiries into the working of imbordinate 
Jails showed a general failure in this class of prison to provide 
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suitable labour for convicts sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. 
The difficulty, however, has been met by reducing tlfe maximum 
term of imprisonment to fifteen days. By this means all who 
have committed serious offences will undergo proper discipline 
and hard labour in the District Jail 

The total number pf persons sent to prison in 1872 was 13,885, 
as compared with 12,930 in the previous year, the tptal number 
sentenced and confined in the District Jails being 20,747, as 
against 19,784 in 1871. The increase was most noticeable in the 
Matathee-speaking districts of the Northern Division and in the 
Maratba^ country. In JK^andesli the numbers sentenced to im- 
prisonment and sent to the Dhoolia Jail rose from 885 in 1871 
to ‘l,.550f"tt by more than 86 per cent. — a lesult attributable to 
the bad harvest, the consequent scarcity of food and the loss of 
ordinary employment by the labouiing and agricultural portion? 
of the population. Of the prisoners confined, 14,878, or moie 
than two-thirds, were classed under the heads f>f agriculturists and 
labourers ; 101 are deiwribed as persons of independent property j 
871 as shopkeepers; 1,105 as artizans — a very large increase on 
the number iif 1871, which was given as 665 — and 1,632 as 
servants in the employ of Government or of piivate indi- 
viduals. A slight increase in the number of juvenile 
offenders & apparent, the number of bOys and girls un- 
der the age of 16 years confined in 1872 having been 4*25. 
The general conduct of the prisoners was faiily good, the 
total number punished for misbehaviour amounting to 1,138. Of 
these, 482 incurred punishment for idleness and negligence 
at work, 57 for assaulting their fellow piisoners and 36 for 
using threatening or abu^’e language. • * 

The total gi^ss e^p^diture on the District Jails was 
7>6l,934-l-4, slg)wing an increase of Rs. 31,402-8-7. The 
cash receipts were Rs. 72,962-4-10, or a falling off to the 
exitent of Rs. 21,823-8-1. The total net expenditure was, tliere- 
fove, Rs. 6,88,971-12-6 in 1872 against Rs. 6,35,845-11-10 in 
liYll displaying an increase of Rs. 53,216-0-8, or about 7^ pec 
odiSt. The number of prisoners confined in the House of Cor- 
reoUon was 1,424, against 1,085. The increase, however, was exclu- 
sively^ in the number of the native prisoners. This rose from 
6J5* to ' ; while the number of Europeans sank from 

4R(| to^ 861, or not much more than half the number in 1870 
(66^^ » Xho^ gross expenditure was Rs. 211 per head of average 
Aden Jail had 186 fewer inmates than in the 

Proving . — Chief amongst the innovations in- 
troduced in 1872 Was an order to the effect that wherever it 

s 0 3 
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was practicable^ females should only be imprisoned in the jails of 
the districtsdn which they lived, and that barrack accoinmhdatioii 
should be increased for this purpose^ This action was the i^uU 
of the discovery that when femalq^ prisoners are release fnma 
jail they sometimes do not return to their homes, but resoii to 
an inimoral life; and some very sad and*lamentable kstaUites 
were adduced to substantiate this fear, the danger does not 
attach to the period of imprisonment, for it has been distinctly 
ordered that nowhere and under no circumstanct - 


prisoner be ever under the charge of a m&M. 
the fear wp.s that not unfrequently 
morals might be imprisoned and on'bemg released^ 
strangeness and helplessness of their position, beii)jj^ 
friends or families, they might fall into a life off 
The increase in the number of prisoners is mui ^ 
ted. The following figures show the statistics of the*^}«^jy^v^ 
as to the iail popiilation of the Province — „ 
a direct relation to the character of the seasons a id the deoamSa ' 
# abundance of food : — 




Ay. Jail papulation in 

186,7, 

14,749-6 

J%il popln. 

Ditto 

ditto, 

1868, 

15,278-6 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ditto, 

1869, 

18,137-6 

Ditto 

, Ditto 

ditto. 

1870, 

17,707 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ditto,' 

1871, 

16,962’ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ditto, 

1872, 

10,788 

Dijto 


divto 1869, 
ditto , 1870, 
ditto ’ 1871, 
ditto *^1872, 
ditto 1873, 


. " ■.-Vy,.'- 

14,260 
16,21 d 
18,621 
16,167 
16,762 
17,447 


The connection between the increase of crime and the rise in 
prices is, as usual, strongly marked. The spring harvest of 1878 
failed more decisively iu Benares and part of the Allahabad Divi- 
sion than elsewhere : in those two Divisions the rise in the price 
of wheat was 17 per oert. and the rise iif the numljer of convicts 11 
per cent. In the rest of the Province the rise in price was 
9 per cent., and in numbers 7 per cent. It appeanai l^at 
a price of 16 seers of wheat per rupee, <M:‘'theroabouti^$8 a 
minimum rate of food, any fall below which drives ;tha 
poor into dime. The number of prisoners under JiG yeSiUl^oC 
age imprisoned was 468 males and 44 females,— 
against 682 in 187 1. Two-thirds of the boys were trausfsrre^^t 
once to the Beformatories attached to five out of the six (As- 
tral Prisons, but the girls were detained for the most part 
in the District Jails. The boys who were not sent to the Odh- 
traP Prisons were detained on account of the shortaesst of their 
sentences, or because of bad health. The trades which imVe 
hitherto been in almost all cases taught to these cbilditsuiafh 
weaving and the allied handicrafts. They are eiMier t6 
perhaps better adapted for exercise in the jail than iibSfr eHier 
trades, but are of little use to the* prisoner on his release. Orders 
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wer6 » therefore, . issued for the iustruotion of tbS imuaies of the 
il^fo^atories in other crafts, such as tbose'of ^ i carpenter, black- 
mason, or a tailor, by which they will be better able to 
eani' thoir livelihood. At p||8eh t, but few i ostances can be quoted 
of boys: who have left the^ails to earn an honest living by the 
trades they have been taught there ; but there is every reason to 
hope that, under tile more extended operation of these orders, 
the fruit of reformatory system in these Provinces will follow 
The education of these prisoners is restric- 
• '.'dy for two hours in Hindee. 


T^uropean prisoners from 87 in 1870 and 33 
. 2 is gratrfying. With the exception of one 
vvere confined in the Allahabad Central 
h .has been fitted with the appliances neces- 

prisoners in the hot weather. 

the Jail Department amounted to £69,598 
Im [!v I in tlie preceding yeaS It is s^isfactorr, 

; ‘ ' •while the cost of rations alone increasjl 
DyTRsrz-lS-O per head oyer last year, the total expenditu^ 
per head rose by only Rs. 2-10-0. The earnings of the prisoners 
amounted to R"s. 8,720. 


Pi^^ja5.-*The thirty-four jails* of this Province held 42,571 
offenders in the year under review, the daily average attendance 
being 13,538. The mortality calculated on the daily average 
was ;3*54 l per cent. — a high rate, but lei^s than the rate of mor- 
tality amongst the town population of the Province. In 18 out of 
34 jails the rate of mortality was less than, that of London. Of' 
tho; prisoners 1^102 males and. 7 femal^^ learnt to read and 
write well and ^,219 nron and 889 females made fair progress. 
The value of convict labour employed on manufactures or public 
works was Rs, 2,99,753, giving an annual average earning per 
wurk(ng luisoner of Rs. 18, while the average gross cost of each 
prisqtiiar was Rs. 49-12-11, The ticket-of-leave system was in 
fqirae in twn jails — the Lahore Central and Female Penitentiary — 
and^ worked well ; not a single ticket-of-leaver was unfavourably 
on during the year. Of the Jail population a little more 
9,por ^ent. were re-convictions — a small number comi^red 
witk; statistics for prisons in England and the continent 

As a rule, the jails of this Province are scrupulously 
conservancy arrangements on the dry- 
earlAl^i^lLieW are carefully carried out and the food and clothing 
‘ sufficient. iBut greater care is called for in minor 
details; the earnings- of the prisoners are less than might fairly 
bo exacted and some improvement in the position of the 
warders . and other jail 'subordinates ‘ is undoubtedly required. 
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Upon the whofe, jbkowever, the jail administration is probably 
nearly as efficient as it can be made with existing establ^hments 
and under the system of association. It may be a Iquestibn wh&* 
ther the gradual introduction of a jystem o^ separate e6n&Ae- 
ment should not be taken in hand.^*The system has, without 
any extravagant outlay, been introduced into the jails of the 
Native State of Bhawulpoor, proving effective not only iif a 
punitive, but also in a sanitary, point of view. 

OudA.— The increase of crime from want of food resulted 
in a large jail population — the largest, indeed, since^ the 
annexation of the Province. The number was 13,993, exclusive 
of 6,174 j, who remained from the previous yeai. Twelve of these 
were Christians, 3,603 AJahomedans and 16,252 Uidtfts^ There 
were 18,219 male and 1,94!8 female prisoners, the proportion, 
about 10 per cent., being much the same among all classes. 
Fifty-eight per cent, of the whole number imprisoned Were 
sentenced for periocls not exceeding G months and 4,162, or 
lather nibre than a 6ftb, for terms not exceeding' one 
Anth ; 18,601 prisoners were sentenced to rigorous, and 
1,566, or 8 per cent., to simple imprisonment. Offences 
against prison discipline fell from 1,288 in 1871 to 1,019 and 
criminal offences from 11 to 9, but notwithstanding this 
the number of pe^’sous punished by whipping almost the 
same in each year, the figures being for 1871, 558^ and for 1872, 
550. Nine persons were sentenced to additional imprisonment 
and five not sentenced’ to rigorous imprisonment were punished 
with hard labour. Of the rest, 100 were punished with solitary 
confinement in irons. • 

Jail education is Vary backward. . Out of ^ total average 
population of 7,226, the daily average number »ader instruction 
was only seventy-seven and in only three of the thirteen 

i 'ails w^as there any attempt at education wbrth menti^^nipg. 

Q the Central Jail, where the number was forty-six, most of the 
pupils w^re boys sent to the reformatory and at the other twn 
jails of Faizabad and Gonda, the average attendance wjas onfy ten 
and eighteen. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 290,875, 
which is reasonable considering the larger proportion of moutl^^to 
feed and bodies to clothe. < ^ '*** 

Central Province.— ^There was no radical change in 
Administration of this part of India, but eJBforts 
make gaol discipline more strict, labour to wbieh%J>ril^^ 
are put--and chiefly short term prisoners — ^more 
gaol life less pleasant. Although in some respects 
effected there is still much tO' do before the gaols of 
Province ‘can be said to be in proper order and before prison 
Superintendents thoroughly realize that large gaol profits and the 
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econom^ic , employment of prison labour ate nW 
.wbiob then: attention>,sboul(J be directed. 
cl^U^Si.oC .discipline and punitive labour have again and ag^ 
baeUkil^ptessed on tbem and it has. recently been necessary to lay 
dWua positive rule that no^avisoner shall be extramurally employ- 
ed without express sanction. In other respects the prisonei*s are well 
looked after, their health cared for and the internal economy of 
the gaols attended to. It may be that part of the difficulty which 
js m^t with in the enforcement of discipline and exaction of hard 
^gfeat majority of short sentences passed 
sidcation becomes difficulty hard work 
are almost of necessity divorced and 
s to he at their wits* end to know how 
1 on any useful work. In all 9,737 
ig the year, the average daily number 

n in reading and writing continued to 

i 1l|||B'eat results follow the education given. 

. 0 : maintaining the prisoners in the 

various " exclusive of the expenditure 4k 

buildings* The cost of each prisoner was about Ks. 60. 


BHtiah Burma , — The total number of prisoners who remain- 
ed on the 31st December 1871 was 4,84a, 4,290 being males 
and 5o females, while 7,182 males and 306 females were incar- 
cerated during the year under review, making an aggregate of 
*11,833 — the total in the previous year having been 10, 97'^. 
The daily average number of convicted prisoners was 4,384 
males* and 50 females, a total of 4,434, against 4,413 
in 1871 — an increase of 21, or 0*47 per cent, only, all of whom 
were males. ^ Imndr^ and eiglity-fo^iA Europeans were con- 
fined in the jails of Rangoon, Moulmein, Akyab and Bassein, 
against 160 in 1871, the increase being due to a greater number 
of sailors havinf been committed under the IMerchant Shipping 
Act The construction of a small jail on improved principles at 
Bangoon for the confinement of European prisoners Was under 
consideration. 


^ .The number of prisoners who escaped was 35, but 
included 13 convicts who attempted to regain their 
liberty auring an outbreak in the Moulmein Central Prison* 
<7wo ^ of, i these were shot dead while resisting the jail guard 
and |lie reinaioing eleyen were re-captured close to the 
. This outbreak was entirely owing to mismanagement 
^he Superintendent and the* arbitrary con- 
jailor* Deducting these 13, the number of actual 
^ia^juoed to 22, the smallest number on record, against 
an average jin the previous eight years of 65 per annum. Prom a 
careful test of the education of each prisoner admitted to jail, 
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it appears tha^^ # 
or 21o0 pec cent. cottW*read^||^ 5 ,wt 4 ta ^ 
cent, could read and write a little, and 9^70^0 
could neither read nor write. The proportion of thoea lifi 
read and write was, therefore* 52‘4i) per cental or 
than^ the proportion in 187L The extent of the- eSula* 
tion of the criminal classes is, however, no real test of that of 
the people at large. The men who take to thieving and cattle lif^ 
ing are generally the idle members of the community, who have 
not availed themselves of the educational advantages . offered 



in every large village in the Province. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 2,4}6j979, tlie average cost of Sach prisoner beii^ ilte* 
62-6-7. The earnings of the convicts amounted t(f‘!Ksrfid,7I,^0 
— double the sum in 1871* 


jBcrar.— Two new jails at Buldanah and Basim were under C(!^ 
struction last year and it is intended to provide ftesh lock^^ups ^at . 
Ellichpore and Yeot'&ial. The sanitary condition of the jails may be 
called good, though the health of the prisohers^ generally, was not 
quite sofavouiable as in the pieviousyear. Of a prison population 
of 2,850, there were 1,084 admissions to hospital and 45 deaths. 
The Sanitary Commissioner’s statistics give the average death- 
rate in Beiar towns as 89 o per mille. In the two Central jails 
at Akolab and Oolnraottee, tlie diy-earth system of conservancy 
was pursued with success. And in these jails the prisoners are 
classified according to the nature of the crime they have com« 
mitted. But iu the lock-ups such classification is not attempt- 
ed for want of means, except to a small extent at YeotmcJ* 
Of course, in all jails males aie sepaiated from females. 
As in the previous '’year, a tenth \'^art of the whole pri- 
son population were undergoing iin prison rSent for other 
than a first offence. It is undoubtedly triL3 that too light 
sentences help to keep up the non-deterrent character of gun- 
ishment in jail ; but, though no fewer than 29 per cent, of the 
prisoners weie sentenced to terms less than one month and 1$ 
per 'cent, to terms less than 3 months, it is not easy to oriliciae 
off-hand from these figures the adequacy of the punishments in- 
flicted. And yet it may be no unfair presumption .to say that 
if it were necessaiy to punish so many persons with imprisop* 
roent at all it might have been wiser in the tntmrests of 
that justice which should be a terror to evil-doers to strike 
harder. 

Mysore . — This Province possesses eight jails and'^gl^l^ur 
}ock-up3 and these held 5,174 males and 456 femates alkring 
1871 • Of the males, nearly 44 per cent, bad been agriculturalists, 




per ceofe 6^ 


W"pei^ bad been pmfessfodar Hntatt 
cei^ Itf ittdepondettt meafts. Uf the females, »? pdi^^ieip 
irei^ iifiarriad, 4 p^r cent, utimarried and 6 per cent prostitul^^ 
Of the total numW of convicts admitted duMog the year, 4|j 
were able tO read or write more or less. OfUhe total number ih 
liile in jail, learned to read and write 
t well. The daily average number under 
tial, Mysore and Shimoga jails was 644., 
ing^and guarding the convicted prisoners 
7,931, or b7i Rs. per head. This is 
in the previous year. The average 
isoners sentenced to labour was 1437 
ble to woik and 1269 were, available 
^ hght, labour, AboiiS 21 per cent of the 
Sts jail seivauts. The value of jail labour 
cv than in the previous year, the increase 
being conspicuous in the case of manufactuies, road woik and 
menial labour inside the jail. 


Cooiyf.-^T^ieve were 312 prisoners of all classes — convicted, 
under*trial and civil prisoners-^fucarceiated,^ as compared with 
379 iu the previous year, or a decrease of sixty-seven. The 
total daily average was 54*19 — 15*24 less than in 1871. 
The aggregate cost for all classes of prisoners was Rs. 
11,474, The realisations from jail Inaniifactures Were Rs. 1,371 
or Rs. 361 in excess of the amount remitted in the pre- 
vious year. Deducting <iius fiom the l^ross expenditure 'for 
the iaiis, the net Expenditure was Rs. 10,102. The increase m the 
total expenditure, due chiefly to tlie laige amount expended 
upon repairs, tended to raise the aggregate cost per head from 
Bs^ 93 IP 1871 toRs. 211. Five of the convicts were Native 
Christian^ eighty-seven Hindoos, thirteen Mahomedans and the 
rest of other classes. 
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i ,'ha^dr«^ and iifty*8even laribttoals ezer«^ 
civil- j'ariidictfSn outside the limits of the High Court. W,’ 
lan^e of the Courts was Tamil in nine of the tweiity*o^e 
*' * " sided ot^er by a Civil' JudglyTeloogoo in other 
wo and in ooe Canarese 
(Original Si(}e) 767 suits were instituted 
sigts in 1871 and 806 in 1870; of these 
on matters of contracts and 27'90 related to 
operty, Of 782 suits disposed of, 509 were 
itiff, and 114 for the defeuchuit, the remain* 
or default, withdrawn, or compromised. In 
the subject matter valued above Ita 5,000, 

8 that came for disposal before the Courts 
. GKgh Court was 286,491 and the number 
isposea ot ^81,640, of which 117,546 were Small Cause suits. 
In the Provincial Courts 66*72 of the suits were uncoutested 
and of these 61*79 were dismissed, withdrawn, or compromised. Of 
the contested suits, 75*15 were decreed for the plaintiff and 24*85 
for the defendant The average duration of ivcoutested ordinary 
suit was about one year aud of au uncontested suit seven months. 
Tn the case of small causes in the Provincial Courts the average 
duration was about six weeka IndispOsingof 1,090 appeals the 
High Court found it necessary in 197 cases to modify or reverse 
the decree of the lower Court or reinadd the suit for further in- 
quiry. The Suhordinat^Appellate CouMd dealt with 7,003 ap- 
peals, modifying or reversing the decree of the lower Courts in 
39*04 of the casea The number of original appealable suits 
filed iff Couits subordinate to the Civil Court was 63,081; and 
from the decisions passed in these cases there were 7,003 ap- 
peals to the Civil Courts, 811 of which weut on to the Higli 
Court in the form of special appeals, the ratio of appeals 
to suits beiug thus 11*1 per cent, and that of special appeals to 
appeals 11*6 per cent, The Civil Courts decided 543 original 
appealable suits, appeals being preferred in 1 45, or 26*7 per cent, 
of the cases. The receipts from fees, fines, aud penalties in ail 
the subordinate Civil Courts amounted to ^ 18,68,000, 
wbjle the actual charges did not exceed Rs. 15,00,000. 




and CQinjMte tbe'workiug of the Civil Courts in the different parts 
of |h4 Province, but^ With no specific result, Tbe falling off 
in the amount of work, which in 1870 led to a reduction in 
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the number of tbe Judges, proved temporary and subsequent 
efforts to 0 )?ertak 6 the business of the Court failed. ^ Witlt 
ail eighth Judge it was found possible to open a fouftb* 
Divisional Court and under this arrangement some progress in 
clearing off arrears was made. £xclusive of 6 uits insti- 
tuted in the High Court, information with regard, to "^hich 
is not furnished, the present returns show/ as eompai^d 
with those of 1871, general increase in ‘ 

In the Regulation J^stricts the number 
instituted in the Mofussil Small Gd 
1,58,290 to 1,69,073 ; while in Sindh thej 
as compared ivith 15,712 in the precediE 

In the Regulation Districts, thosd 
average of 2-1 per cent., gave the bigbes| 
ted in proportion to the population ; whi| 
was the general average for the distrid 
inhabitants of the fatter portion of t| 
however, in the matter of appeals, to mJ* . 
litigiousness, the percentage of decisions appealed against being 
6‘6 against 2*6 in the rest of the Prosidency. 

The total value of the property under litigation rose from Rs^ 
1.3S,64,789 to Rs. 1,44,33,646. Appeals were fewer and the 
percentage of success on appeal less than in the preceding year. 



Bengal , — A greatly needed reform was made in the estab- 
lishment of Jdofussil Spall Cause Courts during tne year. 
In many places, where the business vras very light and easily 
disposed of by a peripatetic judge sitting ouiy a few days in 
each month, large and ‘expensive ofljces had been l^ept up in a 
most unnecessary wdyr It was arran^d that ^where several 
courts were presided over by one judge, eadn court* should 
have one or two clerks attached tp it permanently op 
varying according to the responsibility involved, while fne r^fc 
of .the of^ce establishment should travel with 
pose of the wprh at each place as its turn came round, ♦ : - 

The total number of suits for disposal before the H:^u 
Court ip its Original Jurisdiction v^as 1,340, as agaipft 1^288 in' 
1871. Of these only 641 were decided, leavipg pepdipg 688 
cases, as againsf S 78 at the close of 1871. 
was in general litigatiop and is attributable w 

ving trade in Calcutta. The business of the Cpteti|ta^^rt 
of Small Causes recovered frop the 
1871-72. The total number qf suits rose 
31, 536, or to^. a higher figure than innxiy 
The amount in litigation, 16 , 23 , 110 , mcWiiur^,b«6| 
late years there has been a falling off in thfe respect ; smts for 
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«um» over Bs. 600 having considerablj decreased ^ The improve- 
ment tMe year is here also attributed to greaterdbriskcese of 
trade in Calcutta. The court fees realized Rs. 2,22,628, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 44|456 after paying all expenses. In the analysis 
of results of trials before the Small Cause Court there, were 
cases ^decided in favour of plaintiff; against 7,946 for de- 
fendant. Adding to the figures in favour of plaintiff all cases 
compromised^ the total is 29,616 for plaintiff against 7,946 for 
proportion of about 3 to 1. This the Judges 
result in suits of the class. It is observable, 
5,719 cases for disposal, only 10,007 were 
lie ll?09O were compromised out of court, 
cases^ the claims of plaintiffs were wholly^ 
cases and partly deqreed in 2,948. On the 
High Court sat for 255 days affd disposed of 
pplications, leaving 2,604 pending at the end 
the appellate business d^^posed of, 204 were 
special appeals^ while 1,218 were criminal 
'ases of miscellaneous orders on applications in 
There was, as compared with last year’s re- 
turns, a falling off in the number of regular, special, miscella- 
neous and criminal appeals disposed of, but a large increase in 
miscellaneous orders. In the interioF 44,940 suits were instituted 
in Small Cause Courts; 2,39,340 in Moonsifs Courts; 7,063 in 
Sub- Judges’ Courts; 24 in District Judges’ Courts and 7,027 
in Revenue .Courts, giving a total of 2^98,384, 1, 01,077 pf which 
were under Rent Law. 



The business of the Appellate Courts stoo^d thus:- 


OltBB ot Court 

Total number of 
appeals for deeision 

Total number ot 
appeale decided. 

1871. 

1878. 

1671. 

1872. 

Sab*Ji;ulfM* CoortB ... .«• ... 

Oblioeioni* Count 

CMri«t,Bdgw>G«irt. •■•'{itonKna L 

^ 1 Vfom Origioal Jurisdiction ,. 

IfTgliebun ...j^tt^^rom Oituto« courts ... 



. 

13,170 
706 
20 666 
6,681 
60 
489 
2.8J0 

14.666 

446 

21.637 

4,719 

40 

494 

2.786 

0,169 

664 

6,987 

2.764 

68 

£86 

2.079 

10,866 

376 

6.819 

*'*34 

294 

1.100 

43 601 



41,687 

21.861 

31,883 


Buinber of judgments favourable to Government was 
203« agaiuat 64 uo&vouittbie, the percentage of the former on 
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the total num'ber ofthe judgments given being 78*98. The total 
value of suits in 'which Government was, concerned was Bs. 
17,94f,852 ; the value of those in which it was defendant 
being Rs. 14,36)578 and of those in which it was plaintiff 
Rs. 3,58,274. In suits brought against Government, the aggre> 
gate value of the cases dismissed amounted to B&JLILQM and 
of those in which decrees were obtained to Rs. 2,j 

North-We^m Province . — The Civil 
that the total litigation of 1872 was bel| 
cent, in excess of that of the preceding 
property in suit was estimated at £8,ll 
per suit was £21-9-0. The work appears^ 
the whole, in a creditable mannet^^and 
Subordinate Qourtsfor the most'part*r$mai7l 
appeal, the percentage of\^co:^8ful appeals J 
The costs of litigation averaged £2-16-0 

lative proportions'' of suits for ueht and 

and lands in different districts u’erd* n^aily same 
those of last year anc^^the year before. The prc'^^rtion 
suits for immoveable p^^erty was again highest in the Bt^aaie^ 

it vir.li 



porfe, Goruckpore, Joun^'e and Benares, the lowest propor- 
tion of suits for immoveable property being in the Districts of 
Lullutpore (4 per cent), Bareilly (7 per cent.), Mynpoory and 
Mirzapore (8 per cent.) and Allahabad (9 per cent.) The re- 
maining Districts of^the Agra and Rohilkhund Divisions show 12 
and 11 per cent, ofthe Allahabad^d)ivision41 per cent and 
of the Jhansie Division 16 and 11 per cent ^ The Districts of 
Meerut show from 14 to 10 per cent Tbs preponderance 
of suits for immovable property in the Benares Division has 
always been remarkable and may with most probability b© 
attributed to the greater value which has been given to landed 
property by the permanent set^einent and the complicity of in- 
terests and rights which have since grown up. 


The Courts finally disposed of 98,477 suits and appeals, or 
4,616 more than the corresponding number y^r MfoVe. 

Of these suits, 50,092 were decided without in^yOlirt^aiid 

38,684 after contest. The percentage of cottfe8ted*<^a on 
the whole number of caiSfc disposed of was.only 39.* 
of decrees passed was 76,141, against 73,456 in 
number of applications for execution *of decrees being llf|971. 
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In the Small Cause Courts 1 0,345 cases 'were instituted 
in 1872> ftgainst 10,352 in 1871 and if, 245 in 1870, The 
tot^l number of cases for disposal, including cases pending 
from^ last year and eases transferred, was 10,512. Of these 812 
were pending at the close of the year, against 165 in 1871. The 
High Court had before it seven cases, three of which were dis- 
posed of. In the exercise of appellate jurisdiction, the Court 
sat 222 days, the average duration of cases being 24 days, 
than the average duiation in the preceding 
r ^ , ost ^of litigation to Government was £1,802, as com- 

• 07 in 1871-72. The entire cost was thus greater, 

L* u Jl ^re^er nunfber of suits; but the cost of each suit was 

iKliy j^Qimt £1,109, or 61 per cent, was awarded jn 
l^^^ment, £589 recovered and £201 remitted as 
an outstanding balance of £877 due for 
of £884 for the year under review^ so that the 

the ^ first tirce in four years there was a slight 
; institutions of civil suits, the total figure being 
217,966 against 218,925 in 1871. The number of civil suits 


annually instituted in the Punjab with nineteen millions 
of inhabitants, is not far short of the number in Bengal, 
with a peculation of sixty-seven millions# It is nearly three 
times the number instituted in the North-Western Province, 
with a population of thirty millions and more than six 
times the number in Oudh, with a population of upwards of 
eleven millions. But the average value of each suit was far 


smaller than in other provinces, being Rs. 46 only ; and the fact 
that 32 per cent. onl;^of the cases w^te contested shows that 
the Courts of tn« Pun j an are used not so much for the decision of 
disputes as for expediting \he settlement of admitted claims. 
The Lieutenan?-Governor does not regard this comparatively 
free resort to the Courts in petty cases as an unfavourable sign ; 
nor, judginjg from the judioial statistics of JSngland and Wales, 
can the amount of litigation be regarded as excessive. While in 
the Punjab, with its nineteen millions of inhabitants, the number 
of civil suits in 1872 was 217,956, each suit being of the average 
value of Bs. 46, in England and Wales, witli a population of 
Aventy^two millions, the number of suits annually instituted in 
the County CoOrts alone exceeds 900,000 and each suit is of the 
avertee value of less than £3. The bulk of the litigation con- 
siltedan usual of petty claims for money due on bond or account; 

^1:^20 cases exceeded Bs. 500 in value and 34,032 were 
claiols fer.Bs. 5 and under. There were 2,465 suits under 


the Punjab Tenancy Act— a decrease of 820 as compaied 


SQ2 
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with 1871, OP the total number of suite for dispositl (228,101), 
all save 9,75$ wefe disposed of within the year, at an average 
duration of 21 days and of the orders passed only 6-6 per cent, 
were appealed ligaiDst.’ 

Oudh .~1872 waa the first complete year* during which the 
Oudh Civil Court’s Act was in operation. There were instituted 
41,623 purely Civil, 3,945 Settlement and 27,350 Rent, suits. 

The following figures show the stead 
five years in the number of cases c 
Civil Courts 

1868 , 

1869 , 

1870 , 

1871 , 

1872 , 

The number instituted in the Co 
creased from 4,160 to 5,227 and mi 
3,371 to 4,069. The total costs a 
against Rs. 2,41,33"^ in 1871^ an ' of 221 

yet the percentage of costs to value fell from Rs. 7-3^ 
6-3‘-10. The average duration of contested cases was 12 days 
between the date of institution and the date fixed for the appear* 
ance of the defendant and 12 days between the last named date 
and tlie date of decision, in s^l days. In 1671 the average 
duration was 23 and in 1870 21, days. This slight increase 
in the duration of contested cases is not disproportionate 
to the additional number of suits tried by the ;8ame judicial 
staff. The total number on the file in ordinary Civil Courts 
Avas 3,695 and the average duration of each was 8*62 days; 573 
were struck off without^riai ; 94 decided ex parte ; 987 in favour of 
appellant, 1,718 in favSui* of respondetitsand 95 jjVere remanded. 
There were in all 2,185 appeals ow the files of the Rent Courts. 
Of these 1687 Avere decided on trial and in 4,073 the orders^ 
of the Lower Court were confirmed. Of 1,923 appeals 1,301 were 
in tiie Courts of Settlement Officers and 622 on tko files of 
Commissioners ; 1,524 cases Avere decided on trial; in. 1^023 of 


Avhich the decision was in favour of the respondent. 

Prior to the passing of the Oudh Rent Act it was custom* 
ar^ll Oudh for landlords Avho wished to raise the rent of & te* 
n ant, to serve him with a notice of enhancement through iht 
courts, but no such notices being recognized in the Act; practice 
has sprung up of serving a tenant with a notice of ejecting t 
when the real object is simply to raise his rent. The pcoittsais 
this ; a tenant refuses to engage to pay an enhanced rent and.be 
receives a nptice of ejectment ; if this notice be not subdesflfaUy 
cont^ted ih^ the courts his tenancy ceases and he.must either 
quit ihe lands or come to terms with his landlord. These notices 
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then beings in many cases but notices of enhancement under 
another form, it is not surprising to find that Ihey liave of late 
been very numerous ; fora landlord on ivhose estate the Govern* 
inent demand was raised at the Regular Settlement would natur* 
ally seek to increase his rent roll. The following figures will 
show how very numerous they have been: — 

Notices of ejectment. 

... ... 26,744 

62,161 
69,863 
... 21,927 

|be in some degree attributable to the 
^ftSr several bad harvests being loath to 
' and perhaps more to the fact that the 
ear raised the rents as high as4he mar* 
9 uid seem indeed that some had tried to 
for inf he past year many tenants caused 
|nt to be served on the|r landlords and in 
^an 14,378 such notices were served. The 
notices almost invariably led to a reduc* 

|at number of notices of ejectment in 

1870 and 1871 induced the Officiating Chief Commissioner to 
direct an inquiry to be made regarding the results of the notices 
issued in 1J472 and it was ascertained thaj in 7,466 casest 
or 84 per cent., of the whole, the tenant was actually evicted. 
In 1,334 . instances, or 6 per cent,, bis holding was reduced ; in 
3,710, or 17 per cent., he retained his old land at an enhanced 
rent, and in 9,517, or 43 per cent., he remained in undisturbed 
possession of his old fields at his old rent. Of the whole 21,927 
notices of ejectment 4,401, or 20*5 per ce^^t., were contested, 
and in 8,478 of tlT 0 se cases^e plaintiffs obtained decrees. 

CentriaZ Province . — There were instituted in 1872, 71»812 
suits, compared witti 76,092 in the preceding year. The decrease 
was not great, Imt a beginning is something. The nature of the 
suits in 87 per cent, was a claim to money due on a bond or 
other contract ; and in 57 per cent, of these cases the claim was a 
bond and in 18 per cent a parole debt The petty char- 
acter of the litigation is again very apparent from the fact 
that 16 per jpent. of all the suits averaged only Rs. 8 eyl 
52«^per cent were for sums less than Rs, 20. Add to tlfesO 
which the value of the suits was between 
Ra'^SO md Rs. 100 , and only 10 per cent remain in whictf the 
value vSiVseded Rs. 100 , The Courts in which this litigation oc- 
curred^ oWere Nchiefly Small Cause Courts, Courts of Naib-TelisiU 
dars'^aad TehsUdars and Assistant and Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners. In the first 15*8 per cent of the suits were disposed of; 
lu the second 44* per cent ; in the third nearly 40* per cent 
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The results'bf the trial of the 72,642 suits dis^sadAf were 

Nuniber'of Prop^wi per 
Suits. ^ " 

Plaints rejected or returned ... 390 

Transferred to other districts or juris- 


diction 


88 

Disposed of without contest 
... 18,865 

... 13,287 

... 11,1 

... 10 , ( 

0 - 


cent. 




Decreed on confession 
Dismissed for default 
•Compromised 
Decreed ex parte 
WithdraYrn with leave 
Dismissed ex parte 

Contested andju^ment 
Plaintiff in whole ... ( 

Do. in part ... 5 , 

Defendant in whole ... 4 ,J 

Total Contested 

These proportions coincide veiy n 
former years. The number of suits 
large andiusomeSiistricts the proportiJ 
wh6le was moie than 30 and in one feisu » v 
cent. The superior Courts were asked to satisfy themselves that 
confessions are always hond fide and really made by the par- 
ties themselves, one Commissioner having expressed his opinion 
concerning the necessity of identifying the persoi^ who appears 
and confesses with the actual defendant I I’he total number of 
appeals preferred from decrees or orders of Original Courts was. 
2,323 and of special appeals — that is, second appeals on points of 



law — only 202. 

BHtish Burma , — The total number of suits instituted during 
the year was 21^36, or 832 less than the number in 
1871. The decreasd is certainly ^0 mattesr of regret, un- 
less there be reason to suspect that the people are dissatis- 
fied with the Courts. This, however, the small proportion of 
appeals shows not to be the case. It is very.diflScultr to know 
what may be considered a normal amount of litigation for any 
given population and it is not very certain how far varying Con- 
ditions of society, such as a general possession of melms, or a 
general state of poverty, go to swell or diminish the amount of 
court's work. A ready recourse to the law courts is sometime!^ said 
fitj'be a sign of the advancement of the people, while on the ot^er 
lk't8,d it is sometimes held to betoken a discontented and ilUad- 
jVsp^d condition of the population. However that may be, it is 
ini^ testing to see how British Burma stands when^onrm^^ #ith 
other provinces. In British Surma the number of ciyu iWwins- 
tituted equals 1 suit to 130 of the population, in thC rupjab 
the proportion is 1 suit to 95, in the Central PfovincC 1 
to 105 and in Oudh^ 1 to 327. The total value of the sub- 
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f i- matter throughout the province was % ifttle less than 
50,000^ about £20,000 lower than the value in 1871. Mpre 
n half the litigation was on account of money due omcon* 
act and about one-twentieth only connected with "immove- 
ae property. Of 20,719 suits disposed of by the courts, 
'^^8 were veiled at sums not exceeding £s. 100 and 
_aJjL.jLue"half t he total number at sums not exceeding 
WKtfK per cent, of the cases brought on 

of without passing a decree and the 
Ij^ ^^^d ecided after contest in court was 40 per 
c , i decided in favour of the 

Judicial Commissioner remarks, may bo 
^ y, as indicating that in the large majority 
^ . '' court was not sought without good reason. 

ThJIipSvI^k. i'i ^^Vj^lecrees passed and only 5,326 applications 
C Court of the Eecorder of Kangoon 449 

Rangoon Small ttaui^e Court 4,981. 
<Svil Courts the number of suits fell from 
21,879 in 1870-71 to 18,838. This gives an average of one 
suit to every 123 persons in the Province and in the Akola 


District one to about 60 persons. The decrease is at- 
tributed to a general depression in trade; to bad harvests 
of the previous year, whereby tho ryots became so involved that 
in his own interest the money-lender had to exercise patience 
and forbearance in pressing his claim and to the general adop- 
tion of the system of decreeing payment by instalments. Thirty- 
nine per cent, of the suits were disposed of by Euiopean and 
61 by native, judges. The character of the litigation did not 
vary, the majority of ^ts being “ on wfltten obligation” and 
“ on account started,” 7z per cent, of the whole number being 
uncontested. Tljp Beraree has generally enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for litigiousness, but there is much truth in the re- 
mark of an experienced native judge that he finds the contested 
cases are principally those in which the parties interested do not 
appear themselves in Court, but by vakeels. The Law’s delays” 
seldoni call for remark from superior authoiity, as, on the whole, 
the administration of justice in the Courts of Berar is now cou- 
ducted^^tth fair promptitude. 

Mys&re , — ^There was a general increase of litigation in all the 
Divisiq]^, but availing off of 1,142 suits imthe Bangalore Small 
(^urt ded to a decrease in the total number of suits insti- 
tuted ,i|W8|ihdydroog. Altogether there were 21,407 6uits against 
20,71^ iii 187T. The litigation of the Prqvince has risen from 
14,702,. suits in 1868 to 21,407 in 1872, or 45 per cent ; this 
large increase being no doubt due to the general advancement 
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of tbe country. , The total average value of each suit instituted 
^vas Ba 1^03-3*0, while 81 per cent, were for sums below 
Bs. . ipO and 16 per cent for sums between Bs. 100 and 
Bs. 500.' Of the total number 1,243^ or o S per cent iwere 
for immoveable property and land, or interest in land^ as 
against 1,274 in 1871 and 20,164 for Twenty- 

six per cent, were decreed on their moiits and 
cent weite uncontested. In the Bang 
including 114 suits pending at the 
5,723 suits for disposal, being 26'f 
number for the whole Province ; 5,olj 
125 remained pending at the close* 
disposed of, 20 per cent were contest 
uncontested. Including appeals pendi 
and those received by transfer, ther^ 
which 792 were disposed of and 53 ren^ 

Coorg, — The, 1,188 suits instituted 
ing from the previous year were 'iSftt’ v. 

68^2 per cent being uncontested and 61b 
S07 cases, judgments were given in favour of plaintiff and 
in 71 of defendant, as compared^ with 240 and 50 res- 
pectively in 1871. The aggregate value of original suits 
was Bs. 1,30,660, shewing .an increase of Bs. 4i,852 or 33*5 
per cent over that of 1871. The average value of each suit 
disposed of was nearly 110 Ks. There were 72 appeals for 
disposal.. Of these, 67 were disposed of, leaving four cases 
on the fiie of the First Assistant Superintendent and one case on 
that of the Superintendent The J udicial Commissioner admit- 
ted four special appeals. In two the cases ^ were remanded 
for further inquiry. In the other tw<^he decisions of the lower 
appellate courts were confirmed. The average duration of appeal 
cases was 27 days in local Courts and 94 diys in the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner, as compared with 38 and 41 days 
in the preceding year. The total cost of appeals to the parties 
in the local Courts was Bs. 895-6-0, the average cost of each being 
Bs. 13-5-10. 
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UEQISTRATIOIir. 

' Jlf(&(S 9 *ad.~B.egistratioii received a great impetus l>y the 
introduction of a ii^w table of fees, the increase in the number 
of doeuinenla registered tiknounting to 35,996. The aggregate 

7,71, 84, 974. The collections 

hr'.ui 






expenditure was Bs. 2,33,952. 

Iw an increase of seven per cent. , 
I head of Compulsory Registrations 
les having fallen from 2 1, 147 to 
were satisfactory, giving increased 
Biiditure. The net reven'^uC Of the 
sum, however, includes the special 
for thcPregistration of the 
£lpliin)iton^ Property Conveyance Deed. An inquiry of some 
importance was entrusted to the Department, with the view of 
establishing the actual sale value of different classes of land 
throughout the Presidency. 


Bengal — The number of registnations rose from 245,270 to 
279,080, the increase being nearly equally^ divided between 
optional and ^compulsory deeds. The number of registra- 
tions of ordinary bonds and deeds not affecting immovable 
property continued to be extremely small — insignificant, it may be 
said, when compared with the country and population Of a total 
of 24,969 monej^ bonds registered, 1,324 WjKre for sums over Rs. 
1,000 ; 144 for ®umS between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 ; 8,927 
between Ks. 100 and Rs. 500 ; 5,960 between Rs. 50 and 
Rs. 100; 4,580^ between Rs. 25 and Rs. 60, and 2,734 for 
sums less than Rs. 25. The aggregate value of the bonds was 
iU. 11^,318,692 and the fees iU. 22,871t or a little over 14 
aun^'i^V bond ou the, average. Of 266,048 deeds paying an ad 
valimTn fee, 176,008 fell short of Rs. 100 in value. The total 
value of the property transferred, however, during the year 
was ^Rs. 11,34,60,806. The receipts of the Department were 
4^5,319, an increase over 1871*72 of Rs. 62,182. I'he expenses 
amount^ to BljjiyS,04,782, exclusive of the cost of printing and 

Province , — ^The gross receiptir of the Depart- 
meHi'mi' the year were £30,932, while those of 1871-72 were 
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£28,309. Tb^ total number of documents registered was 
144,772 at^l tbe'fees amounted to £20,903| agJUnst £18^617» 
being an average of Be. 1-7-0 per document. The number 
of compulsory registrations rose from 5G,260 to 66>434 and 
of optional from 77,431 to 78,318. ’ The increase extended to 
all the districts except Bareilly and LulutporC) the deoi;ea8e 
in Bareilly being in optional registration and dpe to the few 
advances on the sugar crop — a clas| of deeds of which aii im- 
mense number are usually registered at Phillibheet. The fact 
that with two exceptions the increase sprtuiu u! 
bd taken to show tliat the value of (i*] 
ing steadily known throughoiit the 
optional registration is especially satisii 
Burned that even where registration is j 
to vallate a deed, the advantages of 1 
becoming appreciated. 

Punjab — The total number of docj 
84,323, as compared with 95,746 in ti^ pece3mg^«ff 
92,712 in 1870-71. This decrease was solely in optional regis- 
trations. Of instruments of which ^the registration is compul- 
sory, the number registered was 84,063, 34,064 affecting 
immoveable property. Of optional registrations 21,942 relat?ed 
to immoveable jyid 28,220 io moveable, property^* and obliga- 
tions for the payment of money. The total receipts of the 
Department amounted to Bs. 1,50,242, against Be* 1,46,376 
and the total expenditure to Rs. 85,993, against Bs*. 84,606, 
making the net receipts for the year Bs. 64,249 — an increase 
of Rs. 3,379. 



Oudli . — There i3^*-one registration, office ip this Province 
for every 190 miles — or 124 altogether. These Q’egistered 33,934 
optional and 13,267 compulsory deeds during the past year, 
the total receipts amounting to Rs. 83,944 and the expenditure 
to Bs. 62,812. But few deeds of gift were registered, the 
number being only, 144. Of 2,883 leases 2,3S7 weie compulsory, 
and 546 optional, registrations. With regard to this class of 
documents there can be noMoubt that the requirements of the 
law are as yet but seldom complied with and perhaps the com- 
pulsory registration of leases is th# most unpopular feature in 
the Act la Oudh the Officiating Chief ^smissiOner feai^a 
that this provision of the law has not had a goiHejBfo : foi^ihany 
vears every effort has been made to encourage too Use ol^wiittea 
' leases and evei^ officer who has bad any revenue 
the Province can testify to the difficulty there is in 
and their counterparts exchanged. ^ And now to Othex ooitiacles 
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is added compulsory registration. Many a tenant wlio Iiaa 
agreea to the terms of the lease and would be^villing to execute 
it, #iU not do 80 when he ^finds that it will be necessary for 
him to take the further trouble of going before the Registrar. 

, VmirtU . Province , — The number of deeds registered in^ 
creased from 17,872 to 20,657 and the receipts from Be. 
42,3o2 to Bs. 45,174. There has for several years been a 
steady advance in the amount due partly to the trans- 
action of a large dmount of business in the Province and partly 
appreciation* among the people of the benefits 
re altogether 74 offices, a number 
sidering the extensive area. The 
worked through the Revenue offi<5lala 
ty of procuring any other honest apd 
eis for registration must be limited to 
oca ted. 

ars and 21 Sub-Registrars registered 
' lOiBol docwments, or 2,010 more than in the? previous year. Of 
instruments the registration of which is compulsoiy, the number 
presented was 5,832, against 4,703 in 1871-72 ; of those optional, the 
number was 4,404. it is worthy of note that the registration 
of West was double that of East, Berar and that out of a 
sum total ofe5^32 compulsory registrations in the whole province 
the district of A kola contributed 2,483. “ Inhere must be very 
maiked changes,” observes the Inspector General, ** going on in 
the Akola district as regards the tenure of laud occupancy 
rights”— an observation which refers to a wider period than the 
year under report, in which the number of instruments of sale 
mortgage in the Akola district wuw^fewer by 258 than in 
1871-72. Tlie^^/iggregaj^ value of property transferred by the 
documents registered in 1872-73 was Us. 23,40,675-9-5, against 
Rs. 22,46,463- F2-4 in 1871-72. On the whole, the results of 
tjie working of the Department are by no means discouraging, 
since compared with the previous year, the number of registrations 
increased by *2,019 and the receipts by Rs. 7,267-14-1. 

' Jlf^eore.*-*-The operations of the Registration Department in 
MywetOk during 1872-73 indicated considerable progress. The 
reoeipte whioli in 1866 wevoonly Bs. 9,736 rose to Bs. 19,915-14-9 
aid the charges which in 1866 were Rs. 21,305 sunk to 
J7^228rlO-lU. There was thus a smplus of Bs. 2,6 8 7-3-9 
with those of the preceding year, in which the 
tecj^^^urcfe Bs. 20,946 and the charges Rs. 17,372, these results 
appear satisfactory, were it not for fne fact that the 
opeimcna ^ die Department were considerable curtailed by the 
new Act of 1871. 
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Coorg. — Th% progress of registration in Coorg has not been sa- 
tisfactory. Excfadiog the coffee and service land grants which 
were registered in the first three months of the year lb7l-72 under 
the operations of the old Act, the number of compulsory regis- 
trations in that year was 412, bwt in J 872-73 886 only. The 
falling off is ascribed to the enforcement of the orders prohi- 
biting the alienation of service tenure lands and to its* not 
being generally known tliat leases^^for a period of more than a 
year are registrable under coinp^ulsory conditions. 
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CHAPTER Vlt 

MUNICIPALITIES. 


Bengal 


Ruria^r^ln 1850 Act XXVI was passed enabling Government 
titutions to any town which asked for 
the great railway town in Monghyr 
hat Act. From that time municipal 
dually improved and liberalised, until 
now be conceded to any town that de- 
f municipalities of each class at work 
ows ; — 


... I* 

... ... 68 
... 25 
... 91 

The constitution of the town committees under the last two 
Acts was; — • ' 



Officials. Non-bffioials. Europeans. Natiyos. 

Act ni of 1864 ... 186 226 184 226 

ActVIo|>1868 ... 230 . 618 164 084 

Inquiries were specially instituted with view to ascertaining 
the extent to which Municipal Commissioners and tqwn committees 
had busied themselves with, and effectually influenced, municipal 
work, and the degree in which the various Municipal Acts were 
successfully worked. The reports show that, while a fair amount 
of work in carrying out assessments is obtained from the pun- 
Chayets in cff^wkidarf^unions, their proceedings have to be 
Carefully watched and periodically revised. After the duties of 
assessment im{9bsed on them by law are over, few members of 
punchayets take an intelligent interest in the administration 
of the affairs of the village. But this is not perhaps much to he 
wondered at. The Act is in force principally in remote country 
towns, of little importance ; there is a difficulty in finding men 
of education for the post, to which, moreover, too little dignity is 
attached jto render any. of the better class of natives desirous of 
folding it. Practically, everything is left by the law in the Magis- 
trate’s hands, and there is little inducement to an outsider to show 
an^/ public cpirit ; while, on the other hand, the Magistrate is 
ui^ple to stir up much local enthusiasm in villages to which he 
cah hiit Seldom give personally much attdtition. In a few can- 
tonosCnts where the Act is retained, sanitary matters are under 
the control of the cantonment authorities, and very fair results 
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are obtained. ^ Perhaps had the ordinary punchayets more real 
power, tliey would take more interest in their affairs. 

Turning to committees under the District Towns and Muni* 
cipal Acts, opinions vary much as to their utility, but the 
vaiiatiou has perhaps some reterende to the part of jtho 
country whence tije repoits come. In the Chittagong and 
Oiissa divisions, for instance, where society is generally in 
a backward state, they are pronounced a failute owing to 
the apathy and ludiffeience to their duties displayed by the 
members of the committees. On the ot 
Presidency and in the Patna division, w 
number of natives accustomed to Eifiope 
either English education has made some p 
Calcutta, or the people are more easily led 
cers, as is the case in Behar, it may be said t‘ 
municipalities have woiked tolerably well, 
initiative lests in n^ost cases with the magistrates, andiffiat there*' 
is an absence of obstructiveness in the councils of the^ommittees,. 
hardly jnsuiies us in styling the municipal system a sham. 
There is an acknowledged difficulty in certain towns in getting 
together a quorum ; but, on the other hand, in the larger towns, 
especially those under Act III of 1864, there are many public- 
spirited and enlightened citizens who take an intelligent 
and active interest in the affairs of their town, and it has been 
observed tl is is especially so where a sense of lesponsibility and 
a spirit of eimilation have been evoked by entrusting the care of 
a specific pait of the town to individual inembeis of the com- 


mittee. The m<ajority of the native gentlemen pretei, ifb doubt, 
sharing in the delibec'atious of the coininittee to taking an active 
part in executive woik. It is found, however, i^iat a great deal 
can be done by tact and judiciou's management on the part of 
the Magistrate. Habits of indolence it may hot be possible to 
overcome, but much may be done m the way of encouraging" 
independent thought and action, and in overcoming the habit of 
looking to the Government to do eveiy thing. 

The Municipalities in which tlie most active and efficient 
interest has been taken by the committees in the alfairs of the 
town, are the Suburbs of Calcutta, Kisbnagurh, ^aatipore, Patna^ 
Mozufferyore, and Ooterpara. In Dacca, too, the Comuaidsidhefti 
are said to have been veiy useful, and even in Gowhatty tibeto 
are two native gentlemen said to deserve special preise^ 
the elective system Sir George Campbell remm^k^ 
great difficulty miflt be to make a good beginning in 
instance, getting the people, usually apathetic 
to take an interest in their affairs ; and ne does not expect that 
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they wUl ever take such aa interest unless ftie elected com- 
mittees" have real and considerable power in*respeo6 of taxation, 
as .well ^ the applicatioa of the funds. Of the two Munici- 
pal Aote now principally in use, one makes the Committees mere- 
ly cbasultailve and the other coniines taxation to the form of a 
regular house tax, which is disliked by the people and is inappli- 
cable to all but a few metropolitan or quasi-metropolitan towns. 
On this acxsount he was not sanguino of the success of the present 
#^lec.tvve:Sy^^. ^ He did ggll^hi^fore^ attempt to urge it in any 

^ -* jj|g willingness to grant it to any 

iis to have it* One such application 
f how many almost separate people 
amunity, the Lieutenaut-Qovernor 

lent, the plan of making the votes 

hel^l giving one vote to each 

guild or section of the community 
Mi^hr ity There was so^ie healthy eompeti-^ 

Sir George Campbell expressed the strong conviction that, aa 
the old village institutions have become lost and the patriarchal 
power of native rulers has died out, while landholders become 
more and more speculator^ in rents and less and less leaders of the 
people, ’ some form of self-government for the people whom 
we are educating into intelligence and independence is a very 
crying necessity. The whole subject is one of great 

and growing importance. The experience of the Census has 
shown the existence of imperfect, but still existing, representa- 
tives of the old village headmen and other d^d institu- 
tions. A successful system of rural comiywnes for Bengal would 
be an;achieveif!^nt of ^^erwlielming importance. If only to 
supply one most crying need, wholesome drinking water, 
some ^Communal System seems very necessary. In fo|:mer daya 
n^u)!^ channels flowed less obstructed than they do now ; and 
the official zemindars, responsible for the revenue and the people 
and subject to the Government, did in some sort execute the 
worko necessary to savejrevenue and lives. Now-a-days not only 
hayo '^wy c^c^nnels silted up by natural processes, but, with the 
extension of cultivation and the asjertiqn of exclusive private 
rii(h.ts^^dhannela are obstructed and drainage prevented by arti- 
fi<ni4i(means.^^^ ;T^ modern landholders are content with the 
j^(Weai^ rents which natural unaided progress has given 
of the Government and its officers over them 
and they seldom do what is required for the 
welfchip*^, ,df the villagers. The cry regarding water-supply 
which comes up from Bengal villages is deep and constant. It 
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is the subject On wliicli the people feel most acutely and m 
respect of w|)ich they are really ready to help themselves if only 
some system for their doing so by a common effort could he 
organized. Some of our most eaperienced othceis think this 
detioiency of wholesome water an evil which is increasing 
threatening to destroy the prosperity of several of our best 
districts, and, echoing tlie people, they are most urgent for a 
remedy. Hospital, medical and jail statistics^ show clearly that 
the deat\i-dealiug scourge of Bengal is not fevelPt otrv^r 
but the forms of bo wei diseases which are atrihut.tLif' fo 


water. What each villager cannot do for him» to 
great evil, a body of villagers workjng u«der a j 
would very gladly do. 

The expenditure incurred by the Municipa^i 
classes, Calcutta excepted, during the year 
17,876,044. ^ 


ody ' his 

. lU 



Act III (B.O.) of 
1804. 

*» 

Municipalities under. 

S uburbs 
of Cal- 
cutta and 
Howrab. 

Munici^ 
palities 
of the 
intorior. 

AdtVIof 

1868 

(B.C0 

Act XX 
of 1866. 

Act 

XXVI of 
i860. 

Total. 

66,070 

1,31,241 

61,891 

1,22,686 

85,634 

1,77,676 

81,873 

1,82,822 

38,936 

57,448 

2,00,801 

48,625 

1,17,964 

4,763 

16,879 

66,797 

9,103 

15,484 

7,944 

6,076 

2,708 

260 

1,822 

94 

2,29,606 

6,79,218 

2,21,142 

4,40^228 

61,787 

9S£,24rj 

89,774 

llflg 

8,89e 

([} 

4,539 

2,08,067 

23,028 

26,676 

6,447 

990 

- 

67,186 

6,19,101 

6,82,791 

4,47,066 

1,34,093 

~S,988 

17^7,084 


Establishment 

Police 

Conseryancy 

Roads 

Buildings • 

Works of public uti- 
lity 

Miscellaneous and 
contingent 

ToUl 


So large a portioa of the income of every town is devoted 
to the maintenance of the town police, the strength of 
which is determined irrespective of the committees, for the <So»t 
of necessary establishment, for the collection of the tax, and for 
the repair of existing roads and bnildings, the maintenmice ot 
which IS hardly a matter of choice, that there is little left 
for iudulwence in extended schemes for the imprOveiO«ttt^h«‘ 
towna It is'too often the case that the most crying niceiPM 
of toW^ in these provinces is a proper draih^e sy^tetth^cTii 
pure wStei-supply ; but any project which might be foram for 
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tbe pnvpose WQuld, of necessity, fav exceed ike means at the dis« 
posal of the comsaittees. Government makes loans for sucli 
purposes* 

The receipts of the various classes of municipalities during 
1872-73 were as follows : — 



cutta including Howrah,, and Rs. 6,81,05.9 that of aU other towns 
under the Act* Excluding Calcutta and the suburbs, tbe total 
municipal receipts were Ra 12J6,247,.of which Ra. 9,51,930 wero 
derive^ from taxation and' Ks. 3,24,317 fiooi other souices, in* 
cidliing loaps and grants* In the Punjab no less than four* 
fifths of tbe^mittiicipal dncome is derived from octroi or town 
dutiM/v tluilfKorth-West Province all these yield an abund- 
ant n|ili^,e)astic^tevenue. In Bengal tbe only taxes of any ino/- 
men| a house-rate,, hr what is practically a local pro- 

perly income-tax. 

vatcutta . — Only a portion of the city, containing about half of 

Tox-XVIK. 2S 









m 


Caloiii^a, 


tlie whole numibeieof inhabitants, is under the Calcutta Justices, 
the SuburblS.n and Howrah portions having municipal bodies of 
their own, The income of Calcutta is principally derived frori^ 
rates on houses. There is a general rate and separate rate^ for 
liglitinir, police and water, the total amounting in the year 1872 
to 17i per cent. A <59nsiderable income was also derived 
from license on trades and professioiis, carriages, horses" and 
carts, and there was some income from fees for rf 

kinds. Considerable sums, amounting to yearly* *t of 

rupees, were borrowed dining the year. TJie at 

the .disposal of the Justices for the ^ear under ri^vicvlt iS tb'j 
stated : — 

Ordinary inoome 
Extruoi'diuary inconiQ 
Cash balances 

, Grand Total 





Of the ordinnry income between six and seven lakhs is a 
mere double entry in account. The real income is between 26 
.MMil 27 lakhs. There is a similar double entry in expenditure 
on account of work shops, stores, &c. The ordinary expenditure 
of the year is stated as follows ; — 


Interest on Municipal Debenture Loans and Water* 
supply Loan from Government, includini^ Sinking 
Fund 

General establishment, office rent, commission, print' 
ing, advoitising, law, and contingent charges ... 

Xlo^ds, 

Conservancy ... - 

Lighting of tho town, including Hastings 

Police 

Water-supply ... 

Watering streets ... ... . . . ^ 

Hospital and vaccination ... ..w 

Town Hall 

Now drainage ; working Pumping Station, &o., 

Working and maintenance of JV^unicipal Kail way ... 

Public squares ... ... ... 

Working slaughter-housoa ... 

Tramway' 

Census of the town ... ' ... 

Jute Ware-house and Firo-Brigado charges 

Hastings Fund charges 

Miscellaneous; Suburban Municipality, share of 
Hackney- tax ; Income-tax, interest on omtractora* 
deposits, &c., iStc., ... ... 

Kotrung and EntuUy Workshops, 'general stores, 
stone ballast, sundry ‘materials, 

Suodiy advances ... ... 


Rs. A. P. 


8,43,766 a 0 


3,05,21)7 
2,75,084 
1,70,602 
2,20,586 
l>,47,004 
2,61,643 
' 39,061 11 
45,884 9 
10,718 4 
68,867 8 
27,261 2 
4,682 10 .. 
12,198 i II 
98,128 6, S 
18,661 16 » 
30,012 12 11 
ifill IS 4 

12499 .« ,a 


6 ,* 

5 
1 

10 

6 
2 
4: 

1 

a 

7 

O’ 

6 


Total ’ ... 84,13,816 1 T 



lU Defective Municipal Constitution* (53^ 

The esctraordinary expenditure comprisecf:— 

o 

, Rs. A. P* 

iKfcpondtitnty on acoontit of Munibipal Market ... 2,88,078 8 6 
Ditto <m ditto Municipal Office ... ... 46,742 9 3 

Ditto on ditto Supplementary Water-supply Scheme 69,646 15 10 
Burn and Co., for drainage works ... 78,146 9 8 

Expenditure on drainage works done by Depart^^ietit 3,76,187 S 10 
Advance for land at Ballackhannah for new road ... 1,00,000 0 0 

Ditto for Akra brick ... ... 14,000 0 0 

Refund of amount duo to General Fund in 1871 Iil- 
come-tax, private drainage, <fcc., &c. ... 25,487 4 9 

Total 9.47,289 14 9 

® Rs. A P. 

Th i ay jwings up tiio aggregate ordinary and oxtra- 
^"**or3Siary expenditure to ... ... 43,61,086 0 4 

Beductinsf the total expenditure from the total income, there 
remained at the close of the year a balance of Rs. 7,11,902# 

• 

The total liabilities of the Justices, held chiefly in 6 per cent. 
Debentures and incurred principally for the water, drainage and 
maiket works, were £1,317,000 at the close of 1873. Sir 
George Campbell pronounced the present constitution of this 
Municipality not good. There is too much of a spurious 
independence. There has beei^ occasion for question whether 
a body of well-to-do householders have ilot preferred to re^ 
duce the direct house taxation when taxation affecting a 
poorer class had perhaps greater claims to consideration. The 
Justices are so far independent of the Government, that the Go- 
vernment really is not responsible for the great and weighty mat- 
ters affecting the metropolis of India wlu^i are involved in great 
undertakings \rnl mxim expenditure of money with a rapidly 
increasing debt. Not being in a position to interfere with 
dignity and effect, it is compelled very much to abstain from inter- 
ference. On the other hand, the Committees of Justices and such 
bodies to whom many things are now delegated, are not efficient 
for^ executive work, as was, for instance, prominently brought 
to light by the failure of the Calcutta Census. The position 
of the Chairman' is exceptionally difficult and unpleasant. 

Madras. 

following table shows the total income in each 
provincial Municipalities in the Province and the 
of taxation per head of population 
2 s 2 
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Adool ... 
Ananteinir ^ 
... 

Gbooty M. 

OoimlMtore 

Erode ... 

Coddepeli 

Berheapore 

OhioecoM 

Coeenede 

KUore ... 

Bejehmundry 

Qantoor ... 

MMuilpatam 

Oumlrntt .. 

Kureool ... 

UoDjeverAm 

Diq^l... 

Mednra ... 

Calicut ... 

Ounenore 

Oi/ohin 

Palghaut.,. 


Ba. A. P. 

0 9 10 
18 8 

1 8 11 
0 13 11 
0 9 7 
0 9 9 
18 0 
0 8 8 

9 8 8 
0 15 6 
0 7 8 
0 9 4 

10 8 
0 10 2 
0 9 6 
0 9 11 
0 8 4 
0 9 5 
0 14 4 
0 9 10 
0 18 4 
0 9 0 
0 9 8 


TelUeheity ... 
Ooonoor 
Ootaoamtiiid ... 
Eollore 
Vellore 

Waliajabpet ... 

Salem 

Cnddalora ... 
Mangalore ... 
Gombaoonttt ... 
MayaToram .w 
Maoargoody ... 
Negapatam ... 
Tanjoro ... 
Palamoottah ... 
Tlnnetelly ... 
Tnticorln 
8rireiigitm ... 
Trlchlnppoly ... 
Blmllpatam ... 
Paloondah 
viaagapatam \ 
Visianagram ... ' 


Ra» Bgt A. 
18.487 0 18 

8.880 1 810 
88.810. 1 10 0 

rii 5 

4t V t l\J f * L 
t t j 

^*35®^ 1 M I 

j 38 178 0 13 II 

I > 0 18 
I 1 /tio 


ni 


The incidence given above is calculated on taxation of all 
kinds, inclusive even of tolls on vehicles entering the Municipa* 
lity, which only indirectly fall upon the residents wi^^hin mum- 
cipal limits. It will be observed that the incidence of taxation 
is highest in the case of the hill stations, where the laige pro* 
portion of valuable European houses leads to a hoUse rate of 
five per cent,^ producing a higher incidence than appears else- 
where with a rate of 7^ per cent on the value of the houses. 
The gross Provincial^ Municipal income, exclusive of balances/ 
amounted to Rs. 11,1^,936, or in^ excess of the 

income of the preceding municipal year, which on that ec* 
casion included only eleven montha Sven if due allowdnd^be 
made for the remaining month, the income for )979*78 still' 
shows a considerable increase^ of which little more tbu" one- 
third was due to taxation. , 

The percentage of the gross income realised Vy each of the 
more important taxes was * 

Rates on Wfles and iMds ... 

TaxonartoAndprofesfions... IS^ 

^oUs ... ... ... ses ^ 

on animals and roringed vehicles ... _ X42 

|fcgi9tratlonofcrt&" ... U ^ « 


on nouses was umy sax wmcn was unpoeeo'^ls^ AIMlM 
Municipalitiea The tax on arts prevailed in ST^IltilmicipalfUes, 
tolls in 42, the tax on vehicles, &c., in r^tration 

ot caits in 40, 
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The maitimum rate of 7S per cent on th^ v^ue of houses 
was letied in 0ve towns only, 6 per cent being'^ the rete 
most generally adoptecit It was decided to abolish the tax on 
arts and professions from the coniinencement of the year 
1S?4»75, and measures are being adojsted with the view of still 
further relieving the general trade ^of the country from the 
payment of municipal tolla 

. The ^allotmlhts made by Government to 27 PrUvincial Muni- 
r to Bs. 31,006, the principal grant being 

t t L tcamund on account of the road round the 
N rl hand^ over in an unfinished state. The 

> ^ ^ at grants, as well as the contributions 

^ ^ ^ '^ere chiefly in aid of dispensaries and other 

l^Aaa ah>\^ in<)|{ii \ is. The miscellaneous receipts of the 
% ip derived from rents of markets and cait- 

ta* & » tte, fees for private scavenging, and other 

i * 1 ^ ♦ *ioarces. 

The gross expenditufb in Provincial Municipalities amount- 
ed to Rs. 11,02,403, being Bs. 10,533 less than the in- 
come of |he year. The outlay on Public Works was Bs. 
3,95,|L!^ aud • that on elementary education Bs. 45,024. 
One^ of th^ most successful features of the working of 
the new Towns’ Improvement Xcc has been the marked 
increase in the attendance at dispensaries since their transfer 
to municipal management. In the case of one town, with a 
population of 17,703, it is reported that 11,749 persons receiv- 
ed relief from the dispensary, showing that the benefits of the 
institution are not confined to the municin^ limits, but extend 
widely to the country be|[0nd. The gross increase in the at- 
tendance lit dispensaries throughout the Province was 63,336, 
or 17*40 per cant en the attendance for 1871-72. 

In these towns the expenditure on conservancy was over 
Rs. 10,01^0, 

lladara. Clilieut. 

V ^BeUaty. • Taajore. 

Mchinopoly. Gombaconnm* 

Salem* Vellore. 

< J^ekapatam^ 

The total nuilay on conservancy in all Municipalities was 
Bs. 2.88,363^ '6 y rather more than 26 per cent, of the whole 
expenaiture^ X Thh tnaximun was Bs. 23,647 in Madura with 
^ 'j^l«887t and the minimun Bs. 1,141 in Pal- 

con^.|^ dp# iWnn u£ only 8,812, inhabitants, in which it was 
resoIvwM«;|0v.emidi# the Munidpality. Something was done 
towarlfo %btiog in ^1 but niue of the Municipalities, but in 
tnany cases little more than a beginning was made. The total 
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expenditure %n ^management, collection and eupervision charges 
generally was only Ks. 1,08,120, or about 9^ percent of the 
income of the year. ^ 

Madras City , — ^The bfdinary receipts of the Madras Mnnicipa* 
lity amounted to Ks. 6,17,741 and the ordinary expenditure 
to Rs. 4,92,213. Including the Debt account and the water- 
supply ^project expenditure, the gross receipts, together with the 
opening balance, amounted to Rs. 8,63,426, and the gross 
expenditure to- Es. 8,53,878, leaving a closing balance of 
Es. 9,547. 

The expenditure on the water-woft:s during the year was Bs. 
2,22,705 and the totnl outlay up to the c*<arj6»of the year 
Rs. 12,00,112. The details of municipal finance are the 
for 1872-73: — 


Recei|AH. 


Disbursements. 


Tax^ RaieSi and Cesses, 


On lands and houses 
Assessed taxes ... 

Licenses 

Govomment contribution to*- 
'wards mainteuauco of roads, 


Rs. 

2,42,120 

1,08,281 

16,945 


Miscellaneims Receipts* 
Rs. 

Tolls ... ... 49,021 

Renta ... ... ^12,342 

Sale of lands, houses, &c. 2,059 
Foes and fines ... 12,299 

People’s Park ... 9,785 

Grazing and avenues, 5,050 

Sewage Faims ... 3,394 

Napier Park ... 624 

Miscellaneous ... 20,821 


4,02j346 


Total of all Receipts 
Opening Balance 


— 3,32,610 

... 8,50,351 
... 13,074 


Collection of taxes and cesses, 
Rducaiion ... A.. 

Medical 

Minor establishments ... 

General management * 
Conservancy 
Lighting 

Refunds of revenue 
Census ... 

People’s Park ... 
Miscellaneous ... ... 


PublicWorks . 4 . 


Rs. 

85,048 

4,687 

^216 

1S893 

17,019 

1,42,168 

24,685 

458 

2,109 

15,258 

14,313 

3,38,776 

1,68,437 


Total of OrdinarjijExpenditiire. 4,92,213 
Water-supply Project ... 2,22,705 


1,15,395 

Total of Ordinary Receipts, 6,17,741 
Debt Acemnt, 

Rs. 

Loans ... ... 2,26,000 

Deposits ... 53,384 

Advances recovoroblo 45,192 

Miscellaneous ... 9,084 


Debt Account. 


Interest and SinkingFund * 
onWaterWorksX^oan, 30,876 > 
Deposits ... ... 64^91 

Advances retfoverabloi 43,693 ‘ 

I>a8,960 

Total of all Expenditure ^,63»878 

Closing BaUmoe 2||47 


Grand Total, including Balance, 8,63,425 Grand Total, including Balance, 8,60,432 
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The gross receipts for 1872-73 fell below thos# for 1871-72 by 
Bs. 7»960, and the expenditure by Rs. 7t),193. o The most 
important public w6rk carried on during the year was that 
connected with the water-supply project, which, so far as it has 
gone, has proved a decided success. It was suflBcientl^ ad- 
vanced when Lord Napier passed through Madras on his way 
home from Calcutta to allow of his opening a portion of it on the 
13th Way T872 and by the close of the official jjear great prd- 
made. Nearly 20 miles of piping were laid 
mileage 38-96 miles and 91 

w utilizing some portions of the sewage 
ftv Ibge farms continued to be most suc- 

CGs^tid oaii be no question that the establish- 

^ J^stem of drainage, which would enable 
^ ^d to be cultivated than is now possible, 

14 ^uf/iable le turns from the shle of grass and bay. 

ilie EkCcdtiVo iSilginiev was engaged in preparing*' a scheme, 
having for its object the improved drainage of the more densely 
populated parts of the town and it is hoped that the cost will 
be such as to bring it within the means of the Municipality. 

*The del^ of the Municipality amounted at the end of 
the year to Rs. 12,00,000. A sum of Rs, 10,291-16-1 was trans- 
ferred to the Sinking Fund for its reduction, aud Rs. 20,583-14-2 
was* paid on account of interest. The total amount transferred to 
the Sinking Fund since the first advance was made in 1870 is 
Rs, 77,162-0-6. The incidence of taxation, including tolls, was 
about Rs. l-0-9^per hea(^f population. 

Bombay. 

BwaL — There are in all 213 municipalities in the interior 
and in the Province of Sindh. They have all been established 
and hitherto administered under the old law, Act XXVI, of 
1850. ITor some time past the Government has had under con- 
sideration proposals for enacting a new Act with a view of ensur- 
ing this impoiUut branch of the administration being conductei 
With a greater degree of precision and exactness than has hitliei- 
to b^en possible, under the very indefinite and wide provisions 
of tlie existing law. A Bill to this effect had been pre- 
pared Bombay Council and awaited the assent of the 

Vic^rr^, ’ ' ^ 

Tkete are four municipalities with an income of over one lakh 
of Rs. each : — 
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Ngme of Iiliiinhipalitj. j 

PopulatioBk^ 

Incftme in Ra 

Karracbee 

••• 

69^26 

2,48,8^ 

Surat ••• 

••• 

107,149 

2^877 

Abmedabad 


. 116,878 

1,20,118 

Poona 


90,486 

1 

1,10,018 


There are 27 municipalities 'with an income in excess ol 
Ea 10,000 each : 


1 Name of Municipality. 


Q Population. 

Income in Ra 

Sukkur 


««• 

13,813 

fiW 

97,611 

85,970 

Broaob 

... 


34,500 

Pandbarpcor 



16.276 ' 

83,761 

Haidarabad 



41,152 

70,487 

Shikarpoor 

a •• 

••• 

88,107 

58,211 
, 45,182 

Nasik 



21,979 

Sholapoor 


• •• 

. 68,403 

48,475 

Abmcdnugur 

••• ' 


82,841 

84,800 

Satara 

*«. 


24,297 

29,880 

Ketibandar 

• •• 

••• 

2,199 

20,064 

18,980 

‘ Hubloe 

• •• 


87,961 

Belgaum 

... 

... 

26,947 

17,855 

Tanna 

••• 


14,299 

(. 16,142 

Dbolka 

• •• 


20,864 

16,965 

Kalian 


... 

12,804 

16,651 

Balsar 


... 

11,815 

15,226 

1 

1 



19,661 

18,660 

14,996 

Baraee 



14,675 

Nariad 



25,628 

10v932 

1 14,008 

Kumpta 



1 18,804 

Larkhana 



10,643 

1 18,670 

Malcolm Pelt 



Si 27,0591 

18,608 

Bhiwandi (Bhewndy) 
Dboolia 

... 

... 

11,90*; 

12,489 

12,876 

12,189 

Rohreo 


... 

8,630 

27,186 

18,263 

10^820 

Dharwar 



10,548 

Karwar 

... 

... 

10,586 


There are 22 Municipalities with incomes in excess of Bs. 
5,000 ; 94 in excess of Rs. 1,000, and no fewer than 66 
with incomes under fis'. 1,000.* Most of the smallet^ Munici- 
palities exist in the Satara Collectorate. The taxes the;jf 
collect • merely represent those levied by the former Go- 
vernment' under the denomination of town duties land 
Moturfa and which at the time of the annexation trjSs 
considered advisable to continue with a view to proyM^ f^ IcwSrf 
requirements instead of indiscriminately abolisbiCB the^lisi 
done elsewhere. Had it been possible to cbDect tbtee petty 
levies into a common fund, the total amount would have been 
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considerable and some results miffht hare beeuiobtained. But 
it is admitted to be almost irdpossiole to e^eol iidu^ ^ood when 
each village has to be treated ^as a separate unit lliirty-tWo of 
these small Municipalities have recently been abolished and 
there is every probability of the remainder being similarly done 
away with. 

Exclusive of the town and island o f Bombay^ the total reve- 
nues realised under the denomination of municipal taxation 
amounted to Rs. 19>8 8,578 and the average incidence per head 
of population was Rs. 1-1-1. The different sources of this re- 
venue, the total amounts yielded by each and the average inci- 
dence per head contributing the same is shown below 




Source of Revenue. 

... . * . 

Total amount. 

Inoidence per 
head of 
Population. 

Octroi ••• 

House Tax «.• ••• 

Wheel Tat 

Miscellaueoua ... 

Total a.. 

Rs. 

11,96,821 
1,64,267 
* 40,902 

5,80,588 

Rs. A. P. 

0 11 6 

0 3 1 

0 1 1 

0 5 3 

19,88,578 

••• 


Most of the revenues are realised from^octroi, and the wheel- 
tax yields the* least, ill a rule, the hhuse tax, the yield of 
which is the neit smallest, is unpopular in most parts of the 
hountr^. 

Th^ funds were expended on the following objects: — 

Rs. A. P. 
2,21,204 9 2 
4,10,825 11 1 
1,41,529 0 0 
1,20,828 0 3 
56,725 15 4 
9,095 3 11 
84,272 5 .0 
8 53,896 9 1 
2.48,799 14 11 
, 8,37,671 8 9 

touXTHI. s X 


Eatablishments 
OonservabCy • «w 

BoUoe ••• ••• 

JLightfng ... 

Bmation 

Vaccioation 

Jlto^imies and hospitals 
works * 

';SopaIfs 

^MtsesHanoous 
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Bombay^ 


The town * of ^ Surat" has been transformed in appearance 
by the nuniiber of^new roads $ constructed and security against 
two of its most dangerous enemies^ fire and flood, in a great 
measure Obtained by the organization of an effective fire-* 
engine establishment and by the construction, at a considerable 
outlay, of inundation works. It cannot be denied that in many 
instances Municipalities are not popular institutions. This is^ 
perhaps, chiefly due to the exercise of a too 
tious interference with the domestic life of the 
of knowledge of and sympathy with their 
amongst improvements should be the creati(*v 
supply. All Municipalities^ were urgdd to g at-r 

tention to this important matter, and wori« 
assistance of the Irrigation Department in prf^innr^j 
ing projects. The Government is now in ^ po^w • 
money on easy terms and it is right that chaij^ec h' > a 
should be met by leans. 

Efforts have been made by Municipaljtties to ei^uure the com-* 
fort of the large concourse of pilgrims and others who at stated 
periods assemble at sacred places and fairs. Amongst these, 
rundhurpoor, in the Sholapoor Collectorate, is famous for its 
temple in honour of the god Vithoba j and three times in the 
year, namely in the mouths of Chaitra (April), A shad (June and 
July), and Kartik (November), large numbers of devotees con- 
gregate from all parts of Western India to worship the idol. 
On many occasions cholera has broken out amongst these assem- 
bled multitudes, and the disease thus generated at Pundburpoor 
has been disseminated over the country by the pilgrims on their 
return journey. Ofil^te years much attention |ia8 been paid to 
the sanitary condition of the town and every pres^aution taken to 
enforce cleanliness and a proper system of conservancy and to 
protect the worshippers from being overorowSed when visiting 
the temple. To cuiry out these arrangements, a pilgrim-tax, at 
the rate of four annas per bead, is levied ; and with the pro- 
ceeds a good number of improvements have been carried out, the 
chief of which has been the creation of an abundant supply of 
good water. The tax, which is farmed, realized last year Rs. 
25,629. There is po reason to believe it is unpopulav imd a 
very marked diminution in the spread of epidethic disease hks 
been observed since the special arrangements lefemd to folf at- 
tending. to the health acd comfort of the pilgrims wei^^mtfo-' 
duced • A similar system of special taxation has at 

other places where these large jatraa take place* A|ii5i%9t!tbe 
principal of which may be mentioned Jejuree and Alairdd^ fit the 
Poona, iifaptasbriqg and Nasik, in the Nasik, Singnapoor in the 
Satara, and Yoma in the Belgaum, Collectorate, 
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Bombay. City . — In 1872-73 the law for regulating the municipal 
admiuiatmtion of the town and island of Bombaiy was Revised and 
a new Act (No. III. of 1872) passed. The first election of mem- 
ters of the Corporation was held on the 26tli July 1873. Tbo 
number of electors of dilfferent^ races entitled to vote and the 
number who actually voted are as iollow : — 


Baoe. 

Number 


Number 

of Electors. 


who voted. 

Bbropeans 

... 190 

... 

60 

Portuguese 

114 

... 

‘ 25 

Jews 

... 28 

... 

1 

Hindoos 

... 1.648 

••• 

269 

Paraasir 

1.U45 

... 

233 

Mahomedans 

902 

... 

112 

Total 

... 3 927 

... 

700 


For the purposes o^ the election the ci(y was divided into 10 
wards and seats were proportioned to the numberofits population 
and electors were allotted to each ward. The Corporation is 
made up of members df these different races : — 


Europeans 
Portuguese 
Parsees 
Hindoos < 
Mahomedans 


... 22 
... 1 
... 17 
... 19 
... 5 


Total ... 64 

And the competition of the Town Council is as follows « 

Europeans ... • • 6 

Hindoos .*• ... J 

Parsees ... ... 2 

Mahomedans ... ... «1 


Total ... 12 

The principal items of municipal revenue arenas follow':-^ 
H^use irate lor the year* under review 6 per cent, on 4«be net* 
annual valuation of real property, assessed on the owners. Police 
and ligl^t^ng 2 per cent., assessed on the occupiers. 

Wheel)**^ oii\^Ught animals and vehicles. Duty on tobacco 

’j.V'' -’’f' ' ’ — — — — 

, * This t ih tM yaar 1872, whiob It the period for which thia Municipal- 

itj makes up the accoimts. 


2T3 




and licenses ^or the ^''ot m^mn^ letra dntiw (# mttoi on 

CrllAA filK/fll*. !tni1n1*fl AMirt' «MAl^ia)c# 

, w - -- — WWW 

vakrem. Halalcore cess, a rate at 3 per cent on thry^ 
tion of bouses served by ntnnici^ sweepers, reooveted'lH|tt’ tiie 
occupiera Water rate, levied §ither on the quantitietke^ally 
consumed as ascertained by meter, at the rate of Be. 1 per J, 000 
gallons, or- bpr an equivalent rate on the house valqa|ipn. Income 
from municipal property, chiefly rents of shoos 
municipal markets, situated in four difierentqu^llfl^y^^^^Syi 
The details of the revenue and expenditure are ii$ 

A w 


Bevxnce. 
faxotion Proper. 


•f* 


Hons« ri^lte 
Police rate 
I^^i^hting rate m* 

'Wheel taxes and La^d Conveyances 
Tobacco and liquor duty and licenses 
Town duties ••• 


7,0£ 

2,4 .773 

2,09,959 

2,07,568 

4,67,638 


20,78,239 


ServiQfi rendered. 

Halalcore cess eee 2,17,071 

Water rate .m * 4,07,835 

-7^— «- 6,24,906 

R^turm to Property and Misctllantous. , 

Market receipts ••• ••• 2,28,157 

Other receipts, itlckiding Governing t l,17,p29 

grant ioi cenaus of Rs. 12,000 ... <>■' — 8,45,186 

Gran4Tot|l ... 30,43,331 

SXPBKDITUBE. 


General superoisi&at assesemenfy eeUeetfon 
of taxes, and accounts ••• 2,60,418 

JPolice and Fire Brigade ••• 3,61,643 

— ^ 6,12,011 

PvJblic Bealth. 

General snpervison, Conservancy Branch 6,60,182 

Markets and slanghter^honses ^ ••• ^ 89,578 

Bel'istratien of births and deaths ••• 

Cemeteries and vaccination ••• U,3»9 

Csosus •*’ 20f87S 

— — rr 7,et,9H 



tiigbtipg' 


f%# ' ••• 


lepers to buildings 
Strset improvements 
Water Works 
Drainage 

■ \L8 





and Sinking Fund on Puhlie Debt 
Miscellaneous. 

C^]^ibut!oQ to Primary Education, Pep- 
B, Auditors* allowance ... 


1.18,840 
9.82481 
8,011 
2 088 
70.149 
88 902 
27,273 


8,98,883 

6,78,171 


Grand Total 


31.749 

29,77,718 


. p • T 

Tbe ioci^nce of tbe municipal revenue per head of population 

was Bs. 3*d«6 of taxation proper and Bs. 4-11-7 of total revenue, 
while that of actual expenditure on sanitation alone was about Bs* 
1-2-10. It is estimated that the gross annual income of the city 
is about S)^5 lakhs of Bupees, on which sum municipal taxation 
proper amounts to about 2*43 per dbnt., total municipal income to 
about 3*56 per cent, and total municipal expenditure about 3*48 
per cent. 

The municipal debt at present amounts to about 79 lakhs, or 
not quite 2^ years^ income. It is composed of the following 
items : — ^ 

D^ to Government. 

Debt incurred for the coostructiou of the Yehsr take, 
being liquidated with interest at 4 per cent, by 
annual instalments of Rs. 1,75,200 ... 36,00,000 

Fifteen Lakh Loan of 1869, at 5 per cent., with 
Sinking Fund of ooe-twentieth of the capital ••• 9,50,000 

Fifteen Lakh Loan of 1872, at 5 per cent., with 
Sinking Fond of one twentieth of the capital ••• 14,25,000 

Loan forconstruction of Toolsee Lake at 4^ per cent. . . . 2,00,000 

Local Debt 

Debts chiefly incurred to meet cost of drainage, con- 
stmetion of markets, jtc., bewng interest at 6 per 
cent, Fund *•* ... ... 17,88,000 


Bs. 79,18,000 


The0o loans \yere obtained from Goyemmont to meet pressing liabilities. 
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The city isgsupplied with water from the Vehar lake, an arti* 
ficial resermr situated in the island of Salsette, about 16 miles 
from the ifiort, on the high pressure system by means ofa 62- 
inch iron main. This lake was constructed in I856-d0 at a 
total cost pt Rs» 65,43, 886-15«6. The daily supply, about 17 
gallons per head of population, being insuflScient for the wants of 
the city, a smaller reservoir, the Toolsee ]ake, which when com-, 
pleted will raise the daily supply to about 23 gallons per head, is 
now under construction. 

A century ago Bombay was considered one of the most unheal- 
thy of Indian cities. It is now one of the healthiest^ the average 
death-rate for the five years ending being 25*45 per mills. 
The following table shows the details of this rate 




1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Cholara 

^ ... 

•35 

1-17 

•60 

•41 

•29 

Small-pox 


X-74 

2-68 

g -86 

f43 

2-88 

MeaBles 

♦«» 

•26 

•74 

•27 

•43 

*61 

Pevo^ 

,,, 

8-50 

7-93 

7-36 

9*84 

11-66 

Other causes ... 

... 

13-61 

14-97 

1401 

13-82 

14-03 

Total death-rato per mille ... 

24-36 

27-49 

28-10 

24-93 

29-47 


The first sanitary improvement in Bombay was tile constriic- 
tion of the Vellards, towards the end of last century, thus 
preventing the sea at high spring tides from overflowing the Flats 
in the centre of the island. A tolerably copious supply of pure 
water for domestic purposes, to replace an exceedingly insufficient 
supply of well and tank water much polluted with sewage, and 
the reclamation of aujimmense area oLfoul muddy foreshore on 
the east side of the island, have also contributed greatly to an 
improved condition of the public health. And, finely, whereas 
a quarter of a century ago there was hardly an^ attempt what- 
ever at a system of public sanitation — drains and sewers scarcely 
existed in the island, public streets and plaoes oan hardly he 
said to have been scavenged at all; it was left to each citiaeu' to 
remove, or not to remove, garbage and excreta from his premises 
and if he did remove his refuse he was allowed to, deposit it prettv 
much where he chose — the city has now been drained, not, indoea, 
by any means on a perfect system, hut still tolerably 'coiUpl^l^ 
and a very thorough and efficiei^ system of public simita^n bas 
been ostabli8||^6d. ^ , 

The exi$nng conservancy system is as folloHr 'iA 
halalcores or sweepers, numbering .altogether over 1,600 l^en, 
collect the night-soil from each house early in the morainic and 
place it, to the quantity of about 160 tons daUy or 44,000 tons 
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yearly, in closed iron carts, ifrhich convey it to & central depdtj 
where it is dischai^ed tbroagh a tubular drain into the sea* The 
liquid ^sewage and soilage cf^houses and in the rains the storm 
water is discharged into the sea by means of sewers or open 
gutters eommunicating with a main sewer led to^'a pumping 
sti^tion on the seashore at a distance from the city. The clean* 
ing .of these drains, which owing to their want of slope is very 
expensive, employs a corps of about 600 men and i 00 carts, 

4bout 1,100 men and 200 carts is employed in 

removal of the garbage or dry refuse of the 
cit>v tons are yearly collected, about 6/6tbs of 

icmoved by the railway to a salt swamp in the 
pi Which is being reclaimed with it aird there- 

Jft btiu ^ or buried in different suitable places within 


Uorth Western Province, 


4% .U I' of 1872-^73 there were 78 Municipalities in this 
Jb^rovince, At l \ x. of* 1868 having been extended to thirteen new 
towns during the year. Considerable progress was made in 
giving the people a voice in the selection of the members of the 
municipal committee. The total number of members is 1,079, 
of whom 319 are official, 654 (or 86 per cent.) are appointed by 
popular election and the remainder are nominated by District 
Officers. The income of the Municipalities amounted to £184,926, 
exclusive of opening balances : — 

Octroi, ... ... ... ... ^140,093 

Tai( on houses, buildings, and lands, ... ... ,, 3,807 

Tan on professions and trades, ... ... ... ,, 8,409 

Bo. on carriages, horses, &c., ... ... ... „ 1,259 

Tolls on carts, carriages, &c^ ... ..., ... „ 1,478 

Special taxes u^er fection^l, Act VI. of 1868, ... „ 95 a 


Total iz^ome from taxation, 
Miscellaneous,... < ... 

Total, 


The total expenditure amounted to £184,006 
Collection,.., 

BCaed Office, ... ..*> 

Pcllee, ... ... 

^ CoMryancy, 

O^^i^orlti^ !. 

• ‘ ... **. 


Otfe^Obnridefl, 

MisceUatieous, 


£165,495 

it 

29,431 

£184,926 

£ 

18,189 

if 

3,950 

ft 

89, m 

ft 

26,385 

tf 

4,899 

ft 

2,701 

if 

46,799 

if 

20,981 

it 

4,012 

ft 

795 

ft 

2,787 

ft 

10,86 

if 

12,245 


TotaL 




£ 184,000 



348 North- Wistern Provinci, 

The year opened with a surplos of £35| 635 and closed with a 
surplus of c£ 3645S5. This reserire is unnecessarily large^ but in 
many towns the Act was in forage for a portion of the y^ar only 
and the Committees bad not time to devise any public works. 
In the G5 towns where the Act was in operation for the past two 
years, the surplus feirfrora £35,765 in 1871-72 fo £38^608 in 
1872-78, the decrease of £2,257 beings due to alarg^e expenditure in 
the latter year on local improvements. The duty of confining 
the octroi to its legitimate sphere of a tax on eon8uiii|itioneon«. 
tinned to receive the earnest attention of (Government. 

The a verge incidence of the tax was 10 annas 11 pie per head, 
or, excluding the new municipalities, Tli annas : the maximum, 
Be. 1-9-8, was collected at Hatrass ahd the miniiS&m (excluding 
towns where the tax was in force for part of the year and Almorabf] 
Where duty is only levied on.slaugther cattle), 8. annas 11 pie, at 
Beesulpore. Of the towns where the taxation was pronounced ex- 
cessive in 1871-73, a decrease is observable in the income of all 
except one, Ha.tras8, which inay be ts^ken as a ^roof that the 
endeavours of Gfovernmexit to cheek excessive taxation are taking 
due effect. The following are the towns : — 


1 

Towns. 

► 1871-72. 

«172-78. 

Income. 

Incidence. 

.Income. 

InoidOhce. 

h 

Shahdera, 

Ghundowsee, 

Hatrass, ... 

Bilsee, ... , '' 

Galpee, 

Dhunowra, ... 

4 

Rb. 

. 11,366 
31,686 
42,908 
7i634 
. 17,372 
5,594 

Rs. a. p. 

1 9 1 

1 5 6 
e? 4 9 
16 9 
116 j 
1 0 Id 

i 

Ed. 
6,680 
21,218 
51,912 
6,662 
12,108 
c 4;480 

Rs. a. p. 

0 14 4 

0 14 6 
19 8 

1 5.4 

0 12 2 

0 13 6 


No other towns exceeded the limit of one rupee per bead. Of 
the two which did exceed, in Hatrass an effort was made to Work 
the system of refunds and as, /much as Bs. 26,846 was paid 
away to re-exporters ; but still the, incidence of 'Nation 
showed that trade was not sufficiently protected and it w^as 
at last resolved to exempt seWal artfales alt(^ether ahd to 
reduce the rates on othem. In Bilsee, also; it was plewed 
that grain, sugar, cloth and metals were dv^^^ed; 
rates were r^uced in the pr^ortiofi Which ' Ae 
sdmption bears to the imports. ^The following is a lisi^ bf the 
municipalities in which the incideice Was less than 8 annas per 
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lead in 1871 --72, and a comparison ia made j^iti tie figures of 
1872-73:— 


Towns. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

^Income. 

Incidence. 

Income. 

Incidence- 


Bs. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. 

Rs. ^ p. 

Deobun ' 

4,050 

0 3 4 

5,568 

0 4 7 

B&rote ... 1 

4,605 

0 6 8 

4 351 

0 8 6 

Boolundshuhur, 

6,686 

0 7 1 

6,712 

0 7 3 

AncQpshuS^ 

3,706 

0 6 4 

4,6»1 

0 7 10 

Seouudra Bao 

4.89% 

0 6 6 

6,218 

0 6 0 

Atrowlee ... 

5,6ir 

0 6 8 

5,319 

0 5 4 

Fattehpore Sikreo 

4,195 

0 7 10 

3,378 

0 6, 4 

1 Ferozabad ... 

6,211 

0 6 1 

6,968 

0 8 1 

Bijnour 

3 800 

0 4 % 

6,184 

0 6 6 

Ohandpores.. ... 

2,686 

0 3 6 

3,287 

0 4 4 

Nugeena ... 

4,471 

0 .3 8 

6.657 

0 5 6 

Budaon 

12,912 

0 6 2 

13.420 

0 6 6 

Oojhanee ... 

3.416 

0 7 2 

4>ll2 

0 3 6 

Beesulpore ... 

2>605 

0 4 4 

2.319 

0 3 11 

Qoruckpore 

16,426 

0 5 1 

23,946 

^ 0 7 7 


Besides the towns named above, in one only (Sumbhul) does the 
incidence during 1872-73 fall below 8 annas and there it amounts 
to annas, which is too low, no doubt j but the Act had only 
b^en in force for eighteen months at the end of the year under 
report and improvement may be looked for during the current 
year. • ^ •* 

The year one of continued municipal prog^ress. In the 
older municipalities a larger share of self-government was given 
to the people; greater economy in establishments enabled many 
committees to devote larger means to public works and sanitary 
improvements, as well as tp educational and charitable objects ; 
the people thus receive increasing evidence that the taxes they 

e iy are devoted to their own welfare. During his cold weather 
are ^the Lieutenant-Governor had frequent occasion to notice 
^e ^ improved aspect of many towQS. Handsome market-places 
mth ‘ streets have taken the place of narrow, crowded and 
Utvontll^ted lanes ; pestilent tanlss have been drained or conver- 
ted^ |nto ornamental pieces of water and school-houses and dis- 
pensaries bav^e been erected. In short, by these and other patent 
workk the great majority^ of the municipal committees have 
proyea their energy and activity ; and all this has been done at 
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North Ifotkm 

■the cost of taxtftfott, the averag^tjinddenw <?f,whteh w jmt, lli 
annas per fae^d. The members of the eomreitt^, ,BpeikiD<' 
jjenecaily, discharged e^refuUy and loyally the troet repoi^.m 
them. The system contaius withip itself a gem espable li^ 
finite expansion. % 

f 'Ukge Police Act.-^kt tlie close 1873-73 there ^rere ^l& 
towns and cantonments administered under the CfaowkeedaXeo 
Act^ against 275 at the end of 1871-72. The • 
an increase of 40, notwithstanding that durin 
towns which had hitherto been under Act XX. 
erected into municipalities. On the other hand; 
two towns the converse change took place. s 
number of new towns which were brought unIc<i<Aci XX bf 
1856 during 1872-73 was 5W The total colloc. ijm irom tue 
tax in 1872-73 amounted to against in the 

previous year, the apparent decrease of £550 i>eiiig to t43f* 
ceipts from sources other than taxation bavin > been UErchidM 
in 1871-72. In the year 1872-73 these were ^rt 
ly and amounted to £1,161, bringing ‘"up the total incofni 
to £33,873. The expenditure for each of the past two years was 
as follows 



1871-72. 

1872-T3. 

Collection Establishment, 

£ 2,8D:^ 

*£ 

2,888 

Head Office ditto, 

» 511 


367 

Police ditto, 

„ 17,606 


17,045 

Conservancy ditto, 

„ 4,564 

53 

6,197 

Local iuiprovemeuta and public 
works, 

Miscellaueous, < ... 

„ 7,500 

5 > 

7,275 

••• * 

55 

459 

Total, ... 

£33,074 


£33,17» 


It is satisfactory to find that reductions in the cost of collecticm, 
the bead office and the police establishments enabled larger 
sums to be set apart for conservancy and local improve- 
ments. 

Punjab. 

The Municipal Act was in operation in 125 towns and in 
minor towns some form of municipal government waa in force* 
Municipalities are divided into three classes, with gr^ed powers 
of e^nditure, and the committees cOnsiist of a limited, dtimber 
of official members and some of t^e leading eitizens of the tewn 
selected to represent fairly all the principal classes of the people. 
The latter are appointed generally by nomination for two years. 



Puvijdb 


hni whenever there is a manifest desire fdr the wholly 

or paHWly the elective system, ©overnment es to 

^rknt . it. Tb^ committees, as a rale^ worked well and tjbierif #ks 
often §r^at competition for a vacancy in their numb^tV '^ho 
approximation tp a popular system of administration which has 
now been ma^e for some yeai^s in towns has recently^ under the 
prbvisions of the Local Bates^ Act, been extended to districts, in 
each of Avhich a committee of agricultural notables was api- 
pointed to supervise the expenditure of the District* Local Funds. 
Detailed 'rules for regulating the powers and duties of these com- 
mittees were issued and as maob freedom of action allowed 
them as possible, consistently with providing reasonable guaran- 
tees agaiusfFliil-judiied expenditure. It is too early to pronounce 
regarding the success of these committees ; but already in sevtJial 
districts the Native members have evinced the greatest interest in 
their new duties; village schools have been multiplied, and pro- 
posals for local improvements have been J'ar too numerous to 
admit of beitig complied with. 

Of the 314 Municipalities 8 were of the 1st" Class, situated at 
Delhi, Simla, Dhurmsala, Umritsur, Dalhousie, Lahore, Murreq and 
Mooltan; 19 were Muuicipahties of the ‘2nd Class, situated mostly 
at the head-quarters of districts ; 98 were Municipalities of 
the 3rd Class and 189 were minor Municipalities. These 
are now all under Act IV, of 1873, which differs in no 
material particular from the former Municipal Act (No. XV. of 
1867). Provision is made in it for the control of taxation by 
the Government of India which the older Act did not coiitain • 
and certain alterations have been made which the experience gained 
in the working^of Act X^. of 1867 showed^to be necessary.^ 

The following Statement shows municipal income and expendi- 
ture during the five years : — 


Year. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

18«8^ 

1869-70 

J870-7i 

*1871.73 ' ... 

1873-73 

Rs. 

1«,08,80G 
15,8G,32l 
15,94,603 * i 
17,76,793 1 
20,68,665 

Rs, 

17,40,839 

14,72,236 

14;e7,104 

16,62,422 

19,49,207 


.jbUowing ie 


the detail of the income for the year 


2 0 2 
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Octroi dfitiea ... ... 

Kates on houses, buildings and lands 
License taxes upon trades and professions 
Taxes upon horses and conveyances... 
Jageer and uuzool income 
Loans ... ••• ... 

Other items 


Rs. 

15,71,091 

62.20a 

28,036 

7,493 

24,049 

1,90,000 

1,85,793 


Total 



Omitting loans, the total municipal income r ' vai: >^ybei 
stated .to be about 18| lakhs of rupees. As in jji u , 

octroi duties form by far the greater portior, im d 1“ 

lakhs in 1872-73 (a lakh more than the octroi realizaaous of tU^ 
previous year); other forms of taxation amca.'i ' to ab^’ * * lakh 
more and the remaining 2 lakhs are made u'' of n ices of 
come other than taxes or rates, such as jagee- iu\ lo >1 inco^, 
rent of buildings, ^interest on investments, tab v f 

produce, fines, sale of sewage and sweeping-* ttthl dijfeoi 
income in towns wjiere this tax is levied falls at the annual rate 
of about twelve annas per head of population according to the 
census of 1868 ; but the rate is in fact less, seeing i^at in many 
towns the population has largely increased since the last census. 
The rate, speaking generally, cannot be considered high, but in 
a few towns with a large through trade the incidence of the octroi 
is so high as to excite suspicion that the through trade is being 
taxed. Great efforts were made during the year to check 
the abuse where it exists and with some success. In every town 
accommodation was provided for stofvcg goo^ not intended 
for sale or consumption in the town, and provision made for re- 
funding duty already levied on re-exports while the duties 
arc for the most part levied by the load or quantity and not ad 
valorem. Vexatious searching of goods was put a stop to so far 
as possible. 


The reports and returns of the year under report, ho||mver, 
afford abundant evidence to prove that the system of l^ded 
warehouses and refunds is unsuited to the habits of the people, 
and frequently fails in securing the desired ojbjeot, viz,, the pro^ 
tection of the through trade from taxation ; and the Lijsatenant- 
Governor had under consideration the substitution, for the sys- 
tem of bonded warehouses and refunds, of the plan adopted hf 
the Government of the North-Western Province, under whioh the 
octroi duties are levied upon an estimate of the amount of town 
consumption. 
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Tlie following is a detail of the expenditure 

*K8. 

Collection of income ••• 

EstabliBhment a\id coatiogencies for cons- 
trnetlon and accounts ••• 

• • 1 1 * ^ < Establishments 4,32,897 

Municipal Police | H g 32 


' (Establishments ^ 2,68,403 
X Works and repairs 1,04,661 


i n 0 1 H 

bridges, 4kc. 
them 


New«^orks es* ••• 77,130 

Paving ... ... 58,081 

Watering, repairs and 

maintenance ••• 1,07,211 

Lighting 15,531 


UbftHHyu 
^ itioua^ 


Education 


( Establishments 
•< • grants 

( Works and repairs 

I Establishments 
< grants 
( Works and repairs 


and 

•e. 


I,07,^r56 

31,679 


58,066 

20,341 


Science and Art- Museums, menageries, &c. 
f Markets ... 

Water supply 
Gardens ••• 

, Planting trees ... 
Public improve- •{ Towmi^uildings, includ?* 
ments I ing walls and gates, 

necessaries, town- 

halls, p r o t ective 
bunds, &c., &c. 

Eepaira of ditto ditto.oo 


4,017 

17J36 

29,448 

7,600 


1,23,049 

44,117 


Goii||||)ation8 to Provincial Services 
Invi^ment ija Government Securities 
JEtepajment of loans 

Other Items, as registration of births and 




82,121 

98,188 


4,44,029 . 


8,73,064 


257,953 

1,39,435 

78,407 

3,184 


2,25,9'67 

88,994 

80,000 

1,62,584 

20,381 


Total 


• •• 


19,49,207 



Ou(lh, 


854 ^ 

From the aVove it will be seen that of tbe total outlay (omit* 
ting investments ‘and repayment of loans), Rs. 4,44,029, or about 
25 per cent,, was on police; Rs 3,73,069, or about 21 per cent., 
on drainage and conservancy ; Rs* 1,39,435, or,about 8 per cent.", 
on dispensaries, poor-houses and other charities ; Rg. 78,40^, or 
about 4^ per cent., on edueation ; and Rs. 4,83,920, or about 28 
per cent., on payi^, watering, lighting and other works and 
atructures of public improvement. 

Oudh. 

Daring 1872-73 there were 19 Municipalities in OudbJ; but 
with the exception of Liucknow and Faizabad they are all very 
small. ^ The total population of these Municipalities is estimated 
at a little under five lakhs and setting aside the two towns 
named above, in no Municipality does the population eKceed'^s 
20,000. There is a Committee for each Munioipality, some of 
the members being official and some non-official. There are 
in all 123 of the for^ier and 126 of the latter. Of these 249 mem- 
bers 68 are European and 181 Native. J^Tunicipalifies in Oudh 
are still in their infancy and at first the committees have to 
a great extent to be guided by the official members, but in some 
cases the members are awaking to a sense of the powers 
with which they have been entrusted. In Lucknow and Faiza- 
bad, Act XVIIL* of 1864 is in force and these areftie only two 
Municipalities in which the non-official members are elected. 
Occasionally a shopkeeper or other citizen is found anxious to 
become entitled to a chair as member of tbe municipal com- 
mittee, a mark of respect to which he would otherwise have 
no claim, but generally speaking there is little competition fdt a 
seat in the committee. <Xhere are some ^^tive gentlemen, however, 
who appreciate the duties and responsibilities 4f their office and 
enter heartily into the management of municipal affairs. In other 
Municipalities the non-official as well as tb.e official members are 
appointed by the Chief Commissioner. A new Municipal Act 
was expected. The Municipal Funds were expended chiefly on 
Police, Conservancy and Public Works ; in Lucknow alone the 
Municipality has to keep in repair more than sixty of 

metalled road and but little money was expended on ip|ilial 
works. A Municipal Hall, completing tbe building occupied 
by the Museum, was finished at Faizabad and a covered mark^ 
was also built in the same city. Some 
pended on Education, Hospitals, Publip Gardens and 
special objecta The income of the Municipalitieeduril^ti^^i^tlXfo 
past years is thus compared ‘ 
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1871-72 

TTaxation* * ... ... Rs. 3,36,466 

Surplus of Kttzool Fund, . ••• >, 84,818* 

Sale of Sewage, ... ... „ 6,667 

Ground renl^ ... ... „ 4,027 

Fines, ... ,> 1»642 

Misoellaneotts, ... ^ ... „ 12)927 

Gran* from provincial fiinds in aid of Luck- 
now police, ... » 26)000 


1872-73. 
8,26,890 
^ 81,869 
7,888 
965 





Total 


... Rs. 4,21,629 
... „ 60,205 


Rs. 4,71)784 


14,260 

25,000 

4,07,680 

68,871 

4,66,961 


'tajes? ]cr, ^ are tlfe octroi, liouse-jbax, wheel*tax, fair- 
cy tax. OF these the octroi brings in by 
hit ' income and it is levied in every munioi- 

lalitjg^eawept t&e little tow|| of Lukhirapoor, the head^quartera 
d^^tricfc, which with its population of under 
iiatdly to require a mnnicipahty. The receipts 
tt^. li aount^d to JKs. 8,12,769. In small towns the 
owing to the nature of the tax, are high^ 
for a barrier on every road leading into the municipality is re- 
quired and this necessijbates a large establishment. With na- 
tives, it is perhaps 'not ^o popular as the old Choongee or tax on 
sales. The tax is levied on artioles of the classes mentioned 
hereafter brought into municipal limits for use or conBumptioUj 
and the amount of income each class produced is noted-:—- 


Class I. Articles of food or drink for mon or animals, ... 
Class II. Animals for slaughter, 

Class III. Articles used for fuel, for lighting or } 

for washing, i *** 

Class IV. Artiodos used ii^lie construction of f * 
buildings, ^ J 

Class y. Drugs, gums, spices and porfumorioB, 

Class Yl. Tobacf^, ... ... 

Class VII. Piece goods and other textile fabrics, 1 
and manufactured articles of clothing and > 
dress. ) 

Vm. Metals and articles of metal, 


Rs. 1,56,317 

„ 18,609 

„ 17,099 

,» 11,283 

„ 80,659 

,, 6,203 

„ 41,080 

21 6,483 


F3||ii||the fees received at the bonded warehouses^ there was a 
8tna9|H^ine of Rs. 2^86. In Lucknow^ (the decrease in the in- 
Gj^me drived from* this tax is accounted for partly by an altera- 
i^n in >tbe municipal boundaries. Of the other taxes^ the house 
taa waa jlj^vicd in five municipalities and brought in an income 
of The. Fair tax was levied only at Bharaich and 

Fat2e|M» rA few pie are collected from the persons who at- 
tend large fair at’ Adjoodbia and Syud Salar^s l)urgah, 
the proceeds beiQg designed to meet the extra charge for police 
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and conservancy arrangements which have to he made for the 
safety and convenience of the large crowds which assemble at 
these fairiS; The income from this source amounted last yeax 
to Rs. 4,737» The wheel taz^ which is levied at Faizabad only, 
produced Rs. 1,988 and the conservancy tax at Roy Bareilly Rs. 
553.^ This is a comparative statement of expenditure during 
the years 1871-72 and 1872-78 


Establishment and Contingencies, 
Police, 

Conservancy, ' ... 

Public Works Department, ... 
Education, .. 

Dispensaries, 

Special objects. 

Gardens, ... 

Transfers, 

Total 


1871-72, 

1872-r8. 

60,009 

49, m 

1,17,670 

1,29,828 

77,7^ 

76,869 

l,24,00r 

1,22,912 

3,752 

3,900 

6,587 

8,800 

9,568 ' 

16,268 

13,130 

12,617 

11,311 

I 8,199 

^ 4,13,644 

4,23,834 


Central Province. 

Municipal institutions ha»ve now taken a firm* root in the 
Central Province. At first the officers of Government had 
to direct and support Municipal Committees, but these are gra- 
dually acquiring greater independence, and the people are now 
taking a larger interest in their own aflPairs. Altogether there 
are now 62 Municipal towns in the Province, with a population 
of 623,062 and t])^y tax themselves to the extent of Rs. 
8,45,152. The favourite form of taxation is a® octroi on goods 
brought into the towns for sale and the proceeds of the octroi 
tax make up 56 per cent, of the total incbme. It has been 
necessary, however, to prevent the octroi from becoming a trans- 
it duty and the Municipalities from taxing the general trade 
of the country. Much has been done towards this object, but 
we cannot even yet flatter ourselves that the octroi is iil|^very 
town what it ought to be and no more. The example the 

Government of the‘ North-Western Province has, howem, "met 
with imitation here and it cannot be long before municipal tai£- 
tion comes to rest on a thoroughly sound foundatioh* ^The 
expenditure of Municipalities is chiefly on police; eops^mncy, 
education and general improvements. During the yeai? 4871^72 
the proportion of the municipal income spent on theiSo' objects 
was 



Munidpalities, 


1 ^:}? 


Polico, ••• 


lots percent. 

Office of Committee 

• • • 

1-9 .. 

Conservancy 


lo- n 

Original Works ... 

• • • 

50-8 

Evpairs 


7 8 ■ „ 

Ihspensariea 


, 2 3 „ 

Education 

a • a 1 

* 8-3 

Other objects 

‘ aaa 

855 „ 


In the original works is included the cost of the important under- 
tfiking of strengthening and heightenin&r the dnm of the Amhajhari 
tank and the lading down of pipes from it to the City of Nagpore, 
which has absOToed 37*5 per cent. 

The 62 Municipal towns are thus found: — 


In the Nagpore Division 

••• 

••• 

17 

y, Jubbulpore ,, 


. . 1 

U 

„ Nerbuda „ 

• . . 

• 

t.. 

26 

„ Chuttiagnrh „ 

... 

... 

3 


Tlie reason why Municipalities exist in greater numbers in the 
Nerbuda Valley, is the great impetus to trade which the Great 
Indian Peninsula line of railway has given. Places which a few 
years back were small villages haVe expanded into towns with a 
rapidly growing commerce towards the East as well as the West. 

Since 1868 two-thirds of the members of each Committee have 
been elected by the inhabitants of the towns themselves, and one- 
third has consisted of oftieial members. For the purposes of 
election, inhabitants” have been define^^s follows : — In towns 
where therei is%direct IfSxation, all taxpayers, in towns where 
there is only indirect taxation (town duties) all male householders 
of full age earning a livelihood without resort to charity No 
compulsion is used to make inhabitants record their votes at 
elections, but District Officers have from time to time used their 
infiuenee to induce the people to take an ii^terest in the matter 
aii4,:^b has always been an object to ensure that all classes of the 
ci>iii||piity are fairly represented, and especially that the labour- 
ing who cannot easily make themselves heard, n^ay have 

will speak for them and take care of their interests. 

it has been found that the public in 
tfa(9 tl|i^r;|oWiis take a decided interest in the elections and that 
a of the municipal bodjr is prized* In 

the 'ikibalier tomif, however, but little interest is as yet taken. 
In the in fancy such institutions nothing else could have been 
expected and tl^e are no grounds for discouragement in the 
fact that the people at large are as ‘ yet inclined to leave the' 
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mana^emef^t of their affairs in the hands of those whom they have 
long looked up to and must, indeed, always go to for advice and 
guidance in all matters. At the same time the composition of 
the Committee is such as to render it impossible for the^official 
members to carry out any proposal, or impose any form of taxa- 
tion, which is repugnant or obnoxious to the feeli , 

Acts XVIIL of 1864 and XV. of 1867, unde 
which Municipalities were worked, expired. Act 
which received the assent of His Excellency the OotOi^ 
al on the 24th July, is the Central Proynce^s A unicipa! 

Burma 

The Administration Report lor 1872-73 h 
to the middle of June. 

< Coorg. 



. ot appeared 

^■r 


Mercara and Virajendrapet are the only municipal towns in 
Coorg. Each Municipality consists of 9 members, some of 
whom ^re non -officials. Fraserpet, Somvarpet and Kodlipet re- 
ceived Municipalities, which had not commenced operations. 

* 

Mysore. 


In 1862 Municipal Committees were experimentally created 
at Bangalore and Mysore. During 1872-73 there were in all 
58 Municipalities, tbe^ number iu each Division being as fol- 


T, I ^ f Cantonment 
Bangalore ... | 

Nnndydroog Division 
Ashtagram do. 

Nugur do. 


I 

I 

36 

4 

16 


Total 


Of these institutions those alone at Bangalore, Mysore, S^an, 
and Shimoga and the other District bead quarters^ stetione aSo 
important the municipal proceedings in minor towns being 
limited to conservancy operations, in which, honretedt^^Aial^f^ 
improvement was visible. , ' % 

The following statement shews the number mnhieij^^dwns, 
their population and tba receipts and the of the 

municipal revenues for 1872-73, The rate^Kr head was Bs. 
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No. 

Biatriots. 

No. of 
Munici- 
palities. 

Population. 

Income. 

Average lAi 
dence per heac 
of Population. 

i. 

T 

1 

Bsngalore ... 

16 

191.800 


0' 16 111 

1,74,931 


2 

Kolar 

11 

47,375 


0 8 

7 

9,976 


8 

Toomkoor 

11 

89,671 

7,418 

0 8 

0 

4,078 


4 

Mysore 

8 

92,724 


0 15 

8 

76,809 


5 

Hassan 

1 

28jm 

4,932 

0 3 

H 

5,108 


6 

Shimoga ... 

> 8 


22,274 

0 12 

10 

18,348 


,7 

Kadur 

5 

17,988 

6M2 

0 5 

7 

7,012 


8 

Ciiituldroog 

8 

^ 28,547 


0 8 

11 

7,276 



Total 4 l» 

58 

475,494 

8,40,264 

0 11 

H 1 

8,01,567 



Cash Balance 


... 

1,05,228 

ma 

a 

mm 


1 

Total ... 

... 

... 

4,45,492 

0 0 

0 

4,45,492 



Although,# excepting the towns of Banjjalore and Mysore, 
the municipal institutions of the Province are yet ia their 
infancy, the commencement that has been made has already 
yorue fruit, and there is every reason to believe that these ins- 
titatioQS will become more appreciated by the people as their 
sphere of i^aprovement and usefulness extends. Ev,ery . effort is 
being made to encourage the non-official classes to interest them- 
selves in the progress and management of their local Municipali- 
ties, and it is hoped that in due time a fair proportion of the 
Boards of these institutions may with advantage be composed 
ot persons elected by the people themselves. With the great 
variety of interests that exists amongst inhabitants of the 
towns in whiclf^ Municifl^lities have alread^beeu established, it 
would be useless to look for these results at present, but the pro- 
gress that has betAi.roade aud the evidences that exist oi awaken- 
ed interest and appreciation on the part of the people, justify 
the assurance that if the measures connected with them do not 
beoodie a soiirce of oppression and vexatious interference, these 
resiii^ will be achieved within a reasonable period. 

Berar. 

^Regularly orgamlEied Municipalities constituted under Act XV. 
^ with special rules under Section 10 of that 

Akolah, Khamgaum, Bassim, Oomraottee and 
' Yeotmahl owns a Municipal Committee governed 
by tak same rules whieh are in force in other Municipalities) but 
the ' plaits : ia a small villi^e : its purely municipal income is too 
small4tdv the expenditure which falls under the same 

head : it leans very mucli on ’general local funds from which allot- 

2 Y 2 
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Berar, 


xnents arc ^jiadc finder the orders of the Resident. A< t XV. of 
1867 Laving been in operation ior 5 years, the period contempla- 
ted at the. time it was passed, the Punjab Munieipal Act of 1872 
was made applicable to Berar. 

The Committees are composed of official and non^offieial 
members : the latter, elected irom tlie most influential resi- 
dents of the towns, have usually been appointed for periods of two 
years by tbq Resident on the lecouimendatiou of the local authori- 
ties. In two instances, however, at the commercial 
Khamgaum and Oomraottee, they have been elected by the 
)>ayers and these, as might be supposetf, are by far the most hu- 
portant and most successful of Municipal Coininit^^^s in the 
vince. The ex officio members aie the Deputy Coinmis&ioe » 
the District, the Civil Surgeon of the station, the Exec u. %e 
Engineer, the Local Fund Engineer, the District Superii4;^(l^^2 
dent of Police and Magistrate in charge of the Talook. 

The population within the municipal Jimits of* the 5 tHwhsi 
above named aggregates 81,891 and the incidence of taxation ])er 
bead was 0-12-8. The income derived by the several Muni- 
cipalities amounted to lis. 70,069 raised from the following 
sources 


Ti^x on trades and handicrafts 


... 42.618 

Bazaar tax 

... 

... 5.646 

Pound ••• 

... 

... 61/ 

Tull on carts ... 

... 

... 7.113 

MU’Cellaiieoiis... 

... 

... 10,873 

Tax on houses, buildings. &c. 

TuVal 

• ... 8,202 

70,060 


Compared with the previous year, the revenue decreased 
owing to a general depression in trade and the distress caused by 
bad harvests. It is also reported that the number of native mer- 
chants who buy cotton at Khamgaum and Oomraottee is much 
reduced, the trade having fallen almost entirely into the hands 
of European speculators who are few in number. From the de- 
tails of municipal expenditure, as given below, it will be observ 
ed that, of a total expenditure of tts. 81,677 about 46' ]^r 
cent was devoted to establishment,* 28 per cent to, original 
works, nearly 8 per cent, to repairs, rather less than. 6 eeht. 

xo education and charitable institutions, and 16 per. deftt* to 
blreet-wateriug, lighting and other miscellaneous obargeu* It 
lias also to be remarked that the expenditure exceedeu^the in* 
come, the excess being met from the balance of previous years ; — 
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Bnpees. 

Head. District Office^ 



...« 4.9!)4 

Cost of collection 


••• 

... 3.461 

Police 

•• • 

••• 

... *18.416 

<Jou8ervancy 


»• 

... 18,713 

Lighting 

••• 

••• 

... . 7i* 

Watering ... ' 


••• 

673 

Original VVcirks 



... 22 257 

Kc pairs 

••• 

••• 

... 6,077 

iid to Charitable lustitutione^ Cbaritaole Dispeu* 



• e» 

• ... *4,434 

]^Tsicellaueous 

... 


... 7,706 



Total 

... 81,677 


, ;-:Tbet» also exist in all the more important towns and villages 
of. jmoviuGe punchayais , or committees in which all available 

i<> J2||'"!^%aence is enlisted for the promotion of cleanliness and 
. many places these piinchayats ai^e said to take great 

fiit^esi iri the improvement of their towns and villages. . 

* Of theso muountB, Ka. 2,694 remained to be adjusted. 
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The Army in India, 


CHAPTER Vni. 

THE ARMY AND MARINE. 

When, on the 9th April 1870, Lord Sandhurst, then Sir WiHiam 
Mansfield, made over the command to H. E. General the Eight 
Hon^ble Lord Napier ot Magdala and Carryington, G. C. B.', G. 
C. S* I., the nominal establishment of the Indian Army amonot- 
ed to and the actual strength to 172,613 men. Ot* tho 

latter 55,333 was the strength of the British lor^jg in India and 
117,280 that of the Native Army. Of the latter 60.900 were in 
Bengal and on the Punjab frontier, 31,202 in Madras and 
stations garrisoned by. it, and 25,178 in Bombay. Besides these 
there were 7,OS6 officers including all in civil and miscellaneous 
appointments. As Jibe overland relief was in progress the. actual 
strength’ was lower than it generally iai Taking the strength 
re?tunied by the Medical Department, the following shews 
the gradual reduction of the effective English garrison since I860 
when the Mutiny campaigns were at an end. The figures exclude 
commissioned officers 



k 

Year. 

Strength. 

i860 

... 97,882 

1861 

... 72,791 

1862 

... 71,069 

1863 

... 64,902 

1861 

e ... P,284 

1865 ... ... 

... ^64,406 

1866 

... 59,941 

1867 

... 66,942 

1868 . ... 

... 52,232 

1869 

... 55,489 

1870 

^ ... 64,876 

1871 .f. 

... 56,806 

1872 ' 

, ... 68,670 

- 



The following tables show the “ established strengthi^* cf ihe 
three European and Native Armies in Jndia, exclusive of iiatiye 
artificers and followers, in, the year 1871-72, accQidiog. tp.the 
military authorities— . . \ ' 
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litetading Sarop6an-fron*Comminfotifld OAeeif. t Inoladiog Body-gaard. 
% Xi^iitiTeo(itiQMinoiiide<iiaStoirCorptM(l.aeo«ralI«iit. 


Total 





















* IncludiDf Sttcap^an Non<«OoDmlM)oae<| Officer w ' t In^lndlng 

X KxciQsiva of ibooe alreed; iuclodoti under bcaff Corpe and Oeaeral Uat. 

) bzoluBi^e Qt two rogimenta, la lUo Stiaita »Sotclomew.ta and CUiua the o«it ot wbteh ia 
b*iue by (be BritiaU Oov«ruiueni. 


Totid BirengUL 
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Tbe iPinancial Statement for the current jW 1874*75 
estimated the established strength of the British Army in India, 
at 60,244, with 6,162 officers, the Sepoy Force at 123,470 and 
2^864 Voluntedhs, and the whole cost ii^ngland and India at 
£14,806,000. The ne^ cost of the Engliim and Sjspoy Forces in 
E^land and in India, has gradually been reduced from, sixteen 
millions;— - ^ * 



coat o£ each of 4,167 officers, which was Bs, 
4,47^ In 1868, rose to Rs. 6,375 in 1872 for each of 3,216 officers 
in military employment, including absentees in Europe 
Vot. XVHI. 2 W 


















Died per l,00a of the Average Strength. 




















Tabh Awing ihn Sickness emd McHciLity amony tke JEuropean Troops composing ihc Army of the Bengal Fronincs 
" A Ifyaring the Tear 1872^ aad the prevalent of the pri^icipal Diseases in ecuih Meath of the Tear. 
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TU Briiiih Army in India* 

The total deaths ^mong the men of the European Army of India 
from all canses — 1^425 out of a atrength of 58>870-*-6qualIed 24'21 
per 1,000. Divided according to Provinces the ratio for 
Bengal was 27-45—1,002 out of a strength of 86,607; for 
Madras, 18*98 — 219 out of a strength of 11,544 ; and for Bombay 
18-86-— 204 out of a strength of 10,819, la Bengal the d^ath- 
rate in 1872 was higher than in either 1870 or 1871, but consi^ 
derably lower than in 1869, when, chiefly owing to* another 
cholera epidemic, it rose to 42*89. In the Madras Province the 
ratio 18*98 is more favourable than in any one of the previous four 
years in which it varied from 19*2 to £8*3. In Bombay, on the 
other hand, the results are less favourable than ioeither 1870 or 
1871, but more so than those of 1369. If the mortality 
from other causes be separated from that due to cholera, the 
death-rate in Bengal compares very favourably with the experience 
of former years. For the purpose of comparison it is convenient to 
divide the deaths fhto those which occurred in hospital and those 
which occurred out of hospital. Under th% former head, omitting 
cholera, they equalled 16*81 per 1,000, a smaller proportion than 
in any . of the preceding 14 years in which it has fluctuated be- 
tween a maximum of 91*39 and a minimum of 16*07. In 18*58 
when the army was in the field the deaths out of hos]|ital amount- 
ed to 10*52 per 1,000. During the succeeding 13 years they have 
varied from*-69 to 1*53. In 1872 they were *98.. In the Madras 
Province the deaths in hospital from all causes except cholera 
equalled 17*85 in 1872 and those out of hospital*96. In Bombay 
the ratios under these heads were 14*61 and *92. The mortality 
in each of the thre^rovinces from cholera and all other causes 
taken as a whole stanifs thus ; — ^ • 
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Sickness and Mortality. 371 

eactent of sickness may be tested eitlier by ^be number of 
oases admitted into hospital or the average proportion daily 
under treatment. The ^mission-rat0 was highest in Bombay^ 
1,588 per 1,000, the equivalent of 17,180 cases. In Bengal 
56^274 gave a ratio of 1,514, and in Madras 15,670 gave 1,867, 
But the daily ratio of men in hospital followed the very reverse 
order. It was highest in Madras, 69 ; next highest in Bengal, 
66; and lowest in Bombay, 50 per 1,000. The admission- 
rate in this province was very much the same as in 1871, and al- 
though somewhat higher than in three of the previous years, it was 
much more favourable th^ the averageof the last ten. Thedailysick- 
late for Ben^, with the exception of 1867 and 1868, was slightly 
ower than it bad ever been before. Taking a similar standard of 
comparison, the returns for Madras and Bombay are al^o favour* 
nble. In the Army of India as a whole there were 88,130 cases'of 
ijickness, or 1,497 per 1,000 of strength ; 3,3fl6 men on an average 
yere alwayjf in hospital, or 66 out of every 6,000. In 1871, the 
only year with which comparison can be fully made, as the three 
provinces were then for the first time included in the statistics 
of the Annual Sanitary Report, the ratios were*of admissions into 
hospital 1,44>9, and of daily sick 67— figures which vary wonder- 
fully little from thdse of 1872. 

In all the three provinces fevers classed under the two de- 
signations of intermittent^^ and "remittent” and continued” 
head the list as the chief forms of sickness. In both Bengaband 
Madras venereal diseases come next, but in Bombay the second 
place is taken by dengue and venerea^^fiPections come third. 
Taking the 10^ varietief of sickness whi^h mainly contribute to 
make up the admission-rate in each province, the results are as 
follow - 


Sbmqal, 

IIAPAAS. 

EOtfBlY. 

Admitslons par 1,000. 

A, Mtlartal Fevera 495 

^ Vaaaml Diaaaaaa ... 190 
S^nama ... ... no 

S' Aoeldanta, 85 

1 ? 

9;aaa^Mi»ry OiffMaa u 

VK Visits,,. ... 55 

Total .,7i.267 

Malarial Fovara ... 367 

Vanaraal Diaeaaaa ... 164 
Abaeam and UJcar ... 138 
WoandB and Accidanfca 102 
Oyaentary ... ... 85^ 

Deagae ... ... 83 

Diarrhoea ... ... 76 

B« 8 .pirator 7 Olsaataa ... 64 

Hapatitfa ... ... 59 

Bhaamatiam ... 49 

TotOl ...1,071 

Malarial Favara ... 611 

Deogua ... 339 

Vanareal Diaeaaaa 16« 

Abaoaaa and Uloar ... 93 

Wonnda and Aooidanta. 81 
Diarrlioia .. ... 6| 

Bbaumatiam ... 51 

Baapiratory Diaaaaaa ... 48 

fiapatitia .. ... so 

Dyaantery ... ... 84 

Total ... 1,897 
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Tlu Briiish Army in India. 

All these c^ten classes of sickness makeup by far the g^reater 
proportion of the whole admission-rate of the year ; in 
1^267 out of 1^514 ; in Madras 1,071 onf of 1|857 ; and in Bombay 
1,397 out of 1,588. It addition to the points already noted, the 
comparatiye frequency of dysentery in Madras deserves attention. 
In that province this disease, stands fifth in the above state* 
ment, while in the other two it comes last. 

The diseases when arranged in the order in which they 
caused death follow a -very different sequence. In each of the 
three provinces the ten chief causes of mortality stand as 
follow : — ® 


BuroALi . 

MAJ>BA8. 

Bombit. 

5 — : — ; 

Oeatliii p«r 1,000. j 

1. Chotora ... ... 

2. Bepatitls ... 2*86 . 

8. Fevers ... ... 1*78 

4. BrsentAry ... 1*76 

6. Bnterio Sever ... 1 62 

6. Apoplexy ... 1*69 

7. Respiratory Diseases ^*88 

.8. Heart Disease ... 142 

9. Injorlee ... ... 1*09 

10. rhtliiBis Folmonalis *98 

Hepatitis 8*29 

Dysentery ... ... 2 7V 

Apoplexy ... ... 2.4r 

Knterio Fever ... 2‘84 

Heart Dieeaee ... 2*08 

Phthlsla Fttlmonalle ... 1.66 
Injnrlee ... ... KW 

Fevers ... ... *69 

Delirium Tremens ... *86 

Oholers ••• *17 

Cholera .... ... 8*38 1 

Apoplexy ... 2*69 j 

Bnterio Fever .. 2*28 

Hepatitis .m ... 1*86 

Phthisis PulmoasUs ... 1*66 
Dysentery ... ... 1*20 

lojnrles «. ... I'd 

Heart Diseaas *22 

F.evere .. ... *74 

Bieplratory SteeiMS *66 

24-27 

1682 

' 16*17 


In both Bengal and Bombay cholera caused the highest mor* 
tality. In the former the deaths from this disease far exceeded 
those under any of the other heads. Hepatitis stands first in 
Madras and second itf^'Sengal, but it isjourth in J^ombay. Dy- 
sentery, also, was more fatal in Madras than in ei&er of the other 
two provinces. Enteric fever comes third in Bombay and 
fourth in Madras ; in Bengal, it is fifth, but it occasioned the 
largest proportion of deaths in Madras. The ratios due te this 
, disease are for Madras 2*34, for Bombay 2*22 and for jBepgat 
1*62 On the other hand, it is to be observed that thfe dearas 
recorded in Qengal as due to malarial fevers were 1*78, whejreas 
in Madras th^ were only ,*69 and in Bombay *74. 
senses enumerated in each of the three provinces (andtheyiiteih% 
same in all, with the exception that respiratory affeetioite;||^;^r 
find a place in the Madras list, but are replao^ by 
^ns) account for nearly the whole of the deaths, for 24^. put of 
Sff*45 in Bengal ; for 16*82 out of 18*98 in MadraC And fbt 16*lf 
out of 18*86 in Bombay. . ; ' 

The hill stations of Bengal in 1872 yielded residte mnch less 
favourable than usual. Except at Baneekhet there was no great 
sickness, but there, owing chiefly to the prevalence of venereal affec- 
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Hill Slations. Contagious Diseases] 

» 

tioBS, of diarrhoea and respiratory diseases^^the admissions into 
hoc^^l ^oalled 1>194 and the siek-rate 69 per 1^000* The mortal- 
ity'll^ at this station was Tery heavy^ or 87*58 per l^OOO. Thpre 
were IS deaths, 7 of which were due to dysenteiy and 4 to enteric 
fever, il^agshaie, daring It) months^ occupation, gives a death-rate 
of 27'66, a very marked contrast to the previous experience of 
this 'station. After an absence of many years cholera appeared here, 
and of the total oip 26 deaths 20 were the result of this disease. At 
Subathoo and Chukrata which also experienced the influence of 
the epidemic/but in a very minor degree, the death-rate was under 
8 per 1,000. ^ 

The strength of the troops in the hill stations was 3,379, but 
if the average during the seven months of the hot weather and 
rains, the season during which they are removed from the influx 
ences of the plains, be ' taken as the basis of calculation, the , 
number is raised to 4,079. The total strength of men in the hill * 
stations durjpg this period of 1872 was tlfhs 7,159 as shown in 
the following details 

At Obfirat * »«. 760 

Hill stations -. ... ... 4,079 

Hill Depots ... ... *.• ... ... 2,820 

% . ”7,159 

ox about a fifth of ,tbe whole force of 86,607 men forming the 
jBuropeaa Army of Bengal. 

As to venereal disease the statements shew that in many stations 
g^qod appears to have been done, and that with increased. vigi- 
lance on the part of the authorities, the amount of disease had 
been materially reduced •during the yeaK* Others again shew 
unfavdurhble reSults. The statistics of the army in the Ben- 
gal Presidency, Jiowever, during 1872 indicate some improve- 
ment; the admissions per 1,000 equalled 190, compared with 208 
in 1871. . 

In 1870, the admissions from’ primary syphilis and venereal affec-' * 
tions other than secondary syphilis were in the pro|(ortion of 172 
per 1,000. Those from secondary syphilis were 24 per 1,000. The 
comm^^.n; of 1872 with these results and with those of 1871 is' 
^titfiieito^.' ITnder every head there is a reduction. Pri- 
maiy f^^^is fell from 73*3 to 61*9, Gonorrhcea from 96*1 to 
874;^ 0 )^ 9 ^ from 10*8 to KXO, and the whole ^mis- 

‘ diseases classed together in this group des 
clitied^ firCCa 180*2 to 169*1. In secondary syphilitic affectioiis, 
and in the other diseases noted which ore in great part of 
venereal prigin, there was also a reduction. 

VW.ZTI1L • J.X 
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The retards fro&i Madras and Bomjbay yield nearly the same 
ratio for venereal affections as a whole, but primary syphilis was 
more prevalent in Madras than in Bombay. Both are more 
favourable than those of Bengal. The ratios of cases per 1,000 
taken from the general tables are as follow : —Ben^ 190^ 
Madras 164, Bombay 154. . 

The report of the Army Medical Department for 1870 shows 
that in 14 stations of the United Kingdom in which the Con^ 
tagionS Diseases Act was in operation during the whole or very 
nearly the whole of the year, the cases of primary venereal sores 
per 1,000 of mean strength varied between SO^nd 152. Tl^ 
average of the 14 was 65. In 14 other stations in which the Ac 
was not in operation the proportion fluctuated between 43 an| 
160, the average being 90. Tried by this standard, the pr^ 
valence of venereal disease among British troops in India is n|| 
BO great as mi^ht He expected ; for the ratio of admissions froj^ 
primary syphilis in the Bengal and Bombay Provinces fluring 
1879 was less, and that in Madras no greater, than the ra^^.of 
admissions for 1870 in those stations of the United Eing^dCi^pa in 
which the Act was in force. 

For the Army as a whole, percentages of liability to deaths from 
all causes at the different periods stand thus Under 20 years, 
8'17 : 20 — 24 years, 23‘5l : 25—29 years, 26'28 : 80 years and 
upwards, 42'04. 

Marriage , — Of 812 staff sergeants in the army of India on 
1st Mhy 1872 there were 556 married, or 72'30 per cent. Of 2,801 
sergeants there were IfSflo or 51*29 per-cent. Of 56,412 rank and 
file there were only 4,867 mairied or 8*61 pec cent. In all 
grades there were 6,788 marri^ against 53,1^7 unmarried or 
11*82 per cent. 

Intemperance . — From .Madras no return showing the extent 
»of intemperate habits among the-European troops has been re- 
ceived. In Bengal and Bombay, oases of drunkenness contipoed to 
be very numerous. In the former the total 11,779 com., 
pared with 11,750 in 1871: in the latter 4,552 compared with 
4,643. In the Cavalry Regiments they vary from a minimnni* 
of 87 .to a maximum of 258. In the Batteries-from 6 in ope to 
136 in another of very nearly the same strength. In'oaO'jhifii^ 
try Regiment the oases of drunkenness are retomecLaa only.l6^{,lB 
another thq^ are 801. . , 

As to the IntttUditig 2,438 men of the army in India Ware in- 
valided, of whom 1,731 were recommended for change of elimate 
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and 707 for discharge. The total loss under this hlad was 43*21 
per 1,000— a ratio* very nearly the same as that of 1871, in which 
ft equalled 43*62. The proportion of the men sent home for 
change, and for discharge also, does not present any g/eat dif- 
ference,' for of the total of 2,381 invalided in 1871, 1,692 are en- 
tered under the former head and 689 under the latter. 

At' the head of the causes to which invaliding was due stand 
Hepatitis, ^contributing a ratio of from [6*77 to 4*97 per 1,000. 
Next come Phthisis, secondary Syphilis and Kheiimatiem, which is 
no doubt often of venereail origin. From these two last causes 234 
men y^re invdided during the year. Among the groups of diseases, 
heart affections and bowel complaints occupy a prominent place, 
and from general debility more men were considered unfit for 
service than from any other causes. The number returned under 
this one head is 442, equal to nearly ten per 1,000, or more than 
one-fifth oC«the whole invaliding of the yeaf. The total loss due 
to death and invaliding in the three Provinces was ■ as fol« 
lows ‘ , 



Per 1,000 of average strength. 

Bengal 

Bfadraa 

Bombay 

India 

Died. 

Invalided. 

Total loss. 

27*46* 

18*98 

18*8^ 

24-21 

43*73. 
41*96 
» 42*46 

43-21 

71-U 

60*94 

61*8: 

^ 67*4: 


In 1871 the total for Bengal was 65*36, for Madras 65' 19^ for 
Bombay 44*28 and for the Army as a whole 6115. 

SaUiery Families.^Among soldiers’ wives throughout India, 
*repr6sentiog a strength of 6,650, the admission! into hospital 
equally l>li34, the daily sick 42, and the deaths 36*54 per 1,000. 
9To ooitfparisott oan be drawn between the extent of sickness 
amo6j|}!;1me women and that among the men, for women are fro- 
f treated in their own quarters, or da not apply for medi- 
' case^of ailments which, though slight, would yet be 
soih^iiia^r to incapacitate a man for duty and so oblige him to go 
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Of 11,657 children belonging to the European Begiments 
composing the Army of India 459 were daily sick and 1,155^ 
dM daring the year. The ratios for admissions into hospital, 
daily sick and deaths were respectively 946’39 and 99’08, Of 
this mortality lO’lS was due to cholera. 'Ihe epidemic pcpvaT 
lence of' this disease in Bengal very materially affects the returns 
for this Province, but does not account by any means for the 
excessive death-rate as compared with Madras. In Bengal 
the deaths equalled 112*95 per 1,000, of which 16*61 were due 
to cholera; In . Madras there was no death from this cause 
among the children, bnt the total ratio is only 69^6. In Bom^ 
bay ^ain the proportion is very high, 96*83, of which choler^ 
contributed only 8*91. In all three provinces tbe results of 187^ 
were more unfavourable than in the year previous, in whiob| 
the deaths among children in Bengal equalled 86*11, in Madrad 
50*12 and in Bombay 69*11. For the army of India as a whole,* 
the ratio was 74*21 or nearly 25 per cSnt. under the ratio of 
1872. , 

Officers . — The annual statement of deaths among officers of the 

British and Indian Armies, compiled in the Office of the Adjutant 

General of the Army, shows that among the former, out of a 

total strength of 1,785, there were in all 30 deaths equivalent to 

16*80 per 1,000 ; and that among the latter, out of a total strength 

of 1,874, there were #27 deaths or 14*40. Both these ratios 

are somewhat higher than they were in 1871 — 15*01 for British 

and 12.23 for Indian Queers. 

* 

Siokneas and Mortality of the Native Army. 

Bengal . — As to the Begular Army in 1871, out of a total strength 
of 44,477, there were 792 deaths. In 1872, with a strength of 
44,516, the deaths numbered 891. In the one year the death- 
rate was 17*81 ; in the other 20*08. The ratio of loss from death, 
in 1872 was above the average of the period 1861-69, ■ in which it 
equalled. 18*25, but somewhat less than that of 1869, in which it 
stood at 20*41. .The total death-rate of 1872, 20*08 per 
varies much in " the different groups. In Bengal Proper and 
Assam it wa# 29*81 ; in the Behar, Benares, Oudh apd 
group it was only 16 ; in Bohilound and Meerut, 24*^6 $ il^gra 
and Central India there was a minimum of 14.66; said fh the 
Punjab, a ratio of 17.01. The Irr^^ar Force of Central 
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India famished a total strength of 5.609, and among them, 
76 deaths took place, 66 with their regiments ’and 20 more 
among absentees. The total mortality was only 13*55 

E er 1,000, a low ratio ^bich is to be accounted for mainly 
y the fact that Central India to a great extent escaped 
cholera. In the Pnnjab Frontier Field Force the results 
are not so favourable. Here cholera added considerably to 
the ^ death-rate, which amounted in all to 28’47 per 1,000, the 
equivalent 'of 289 deaths in a force of 12,314. As many sepoys 
■ rho obtained sick leavg die at their homes the mortality and 
sickness are s^ewhat understated. 

Madraa , — The strength of the Madras native Army was 31,283 
n ' the last day of 1872. The invaliding and death-ratios of the 
irmy were s— , 



hatio per 1,000 of Strength. 


1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Deaths 

16*12 

16*5 

18-8 

11-08 

13*02* 

Invaliding 

18*61 

25 8 

25*8 

22*3 

81*52 


Bombay , — Thi strength was 26,299 and the loss of the year 
was—* 0 

By Invaliding 82*3 against 80*8 per thousand in 1871« 

,, Deaths 12*9 ,, 18*0 ,, „ 

/ 

Snnunaiy for 1872. 

The following detailed table by Dr. Biyden>bows the sickness 
and tnortolity of Enropean .soldiers in Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay, and of tbe Sepoys and Jail population of Northern 
India idone— 
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Vital Statistici 


Detail of Admittions and Deaths of the European Armp ofJnf^. 



Admitted. I Died. AdSltted. Died. 


Chelera 
Smallpox 
Ohiokenpox 
Measles ... 


589 389 

25 7 

8 



Mumps ... 

InfloeAza 

Dengue... 

Diphtheria ... 

Scarlet Fever 
Pjffimia ... 

Hydrophobia ... 

Erysipelas 

Gangrene and Phagedsena 
Binterio Fever 
Intermittent Fever ... 

Remittent and Continued Fevers 
Typhus Fever 
Rheumatism, Acute... 


” . 

Gout 


Chronic ^ 
Muscular 


Leprosy ... 
Elephantiasis 
Scurvy ... 


Anaemia... 


General Dropsy 
Lupus ... 


8 ..a 5 

45 ... 18 

3,949 ... 916 

2 11 
2 1 8 

2 

2 2 ... # 
77 5 11 

••• ••• ... 

102 69 65 

18,142 4 1,486 

4,871 61 1,649 


649 1 

783 

637 ... 

6 



17 1 * 7 

200 ... 26 
11 ... _ 3 


1 

1 

27 

8 


Caneer ... 

Primary Sjyhilis ... 
Secondary Syphilis 
Phthisis Pulmonalis... 
Scrofula and Tuberculosis 
Psoas Abseess 
Hip-joint Disease ... 
Encephalitis 
Meningitis 
Apople*, 

Sunstroke 

Paralysis 

Tetanus... *... 

Epilepsy... 

Hysteria. ,, 


5 2 

2,282 

.836 1 

334 86 

24 1 

1 2 

1 

*16 

26 4 

31 6 

. 116 2 

58 66 

. 4 1 

96 4 

1 


1 2 

748 

883 8 

121 . 19 

• 9 ■ 

'•fc* 

.1 ■ B 

: -8 •'.-'./•/I 

•8 ■\':v 2 

44 V 28 

21 

25 !!. 










oj Amiet and Jailt. $70 


O 
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Vital Staii»tio$ 


Detail of and Dfiotht of the European Army of India, 



Admitted ikto Hospitai* 


AbMT of Bevoal. 

Abmt of Madbas. 

CA.USAS OF A-BltlSSlOl^B Al^O 




11369 

Dkathb. 

Strength 

... 36,691 

Strength 


I Admissions 54,513 

Admissions ..k 15,139 


Deaths 

... 1,001 

Deaths 

... 219 


Admitted. 

jfifled. 

Admitted. 

Died. 






Paralysis Agitans ... 

t 

7 

mm 


. .. 

Chorea ... 

1 


' ‘-ft 

... 

Anaesthesia 

# 


..k 

... 

Hyporffisthesia 



kkk 


Neuralgia ... ... 

319 




Mania ... ... 

28 


*7 


Dementia ... ... 

30 

t f r 

10 

kkk 

Melancholia ... ... 

21 


2 


Hypochondriasis ... ... 

6 


4 


Amaurosis and Cataract ... 

5 


1 


Impaired Vislcn 

13 


10 


Nyctalopia ... ... 

2 

... 



Ophthalmia ... 

879 

... 

... 

Otitis ... ... 

198 

‘SS 

108 


Deafness ... « ... 

42 


29 


Caries of Mastoid Cells 

6 

1 

2 

• •• 

Epistaitis 

15 

.k. 

kkk 


Polypus nasi 


.*k 

1 


Ozcena ... 

3 


7 

• e« 

Pericarditis ... ^ ... 

14 

1 

3 

•ee 

Valve disease of Heart 

182 

^ 12 

f 47 

10 

Hypertrophy of Heart 

59 

4 

c 16 

4 

Fatty Degendration of Heart 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Rupture of Heart and Aorta 

1 

1 

* kk. 

• se 

Rapture of Vena cava 



kk. 

kk. 

Aortic Aneurism ... 

35 

21 

18 

. 8 

Traumatic Aneurism 

... 

t\r 

kkk 

Ik. 

Embolism 

1 

1 

les 

... 

Palpitation 

467 

• SB 

66 

... 

Syncope ... 

5 

kk. 

1 

... * 

Angina PeotoHs 

J 3 


2 


Phlebitis 

1 

... 



Varix ... 

21 

♦ »/ 

8 

* . ’ fj] 

Inflammation of Inguinal Glands . 

535 


, 314 


Inflammation of other Glands 

48 


20 


Goitre ... ... . 

t 

... 

kk. 

,• ••• 

CBdema Glottldis ... 

1 

♦ • e 

k.ky 


Tumour of Larynx ... •«.. 

••• 

ese 

'^.k. 


Laryngitis ... ^ 

19 

8 

1 

' ' :■* ' 1 

Bronchitis ... 

1,689 

5 

428 


Asthma... .*• ... 

» 24 


14 


Pneumonia ... ... 

223 

35 

' 14 

... 

Gangrene of Lungs ... 

... * 

2 

26 

... 

Pleurisy... 

134 

2 

... 

Pulmonary extravasion ... 

19 

»kk 

10 

... 

Odontalgia ... ... 1 

8 

... 

11 

17 

... 








of Arinies ahd Jails^ 




and of ihe Native Army mid Jail Population of ilie Tffen^al Pronhme, 


and Bibo in and out of Hospital. 


Army op Boxbat. 

Army of India. 

Nativb Army of 
Bbnoal. 

Jail Population 
of Bengal. 

Streagth 

,.. 10,734 

Strength . 

.. 68,694 

Strength) 58,247 

Strength, 61,869 j 

AdnissioiiB ••• Ji(>4767 

Admiasiohs, 86,419 

Admission^ 1;404 

Admisgion862.67l | 

Deaths 

... 204 

Deaths . 

. 1,424 

Deaths . 

.4 1)267 

Deaths . 

.. 2,674 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted.^ 

^ Died. 

Admit- 

ted. 

Died. 

Admit- 

ted. 

Died. 











7 


5 


■M 

n 

1 

... 

2 

... 

4*« 

... 

8 


••• 


... 

... 

4 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

17 

... 

• • > 


48 

* ... 

460 

... 

473 


103 


4 

..A 

89 

1 

14 

... 

133 

^HHq 

9 


49 

... 

7 

1 

48 


4 


27 

... 

3 

' ... 

3 

ete 



10 


1 




8 


9 

... 

19 


4 


10 

• 4 • 

83 

••• 

... 

... 

■ ^ ■ 


10 

... 

12 


38 


1 

#f ♦ 

195 


1,294 

... 

.1,685 


761 


47 

... 

853. 

... 

262 


128 

... 

7 

... 

78 

... 

58 




2 


9 

1 

4 

... 

7 

3 

3 


18 

• 99 

16 

... 

18 

*»• 

«*t 


1 

... 

• •• 

... 

*4>a 

4.. 



12 

... 

5 

... 

16 

1 

.6 


23 

1 

6 

2 

10 

11 

16 

4 

196 

26 

16 

0% 1 

ii 

8. 

9 


84 

* 9 

1 


10 

8 

... 


5 

4 


1 

4 

4 

... 


1 

1 


... 

... 

• e« 

1 

1 

1 

1 


... 

... 

• •• 

7 

4 

60 

88 


1 

2 

1 

1 


1 

... 

... 

... 


... 

1 


‘ 2 

2 

... 

... 

••e 

... 

46 


579 

... 

7 

... 

1 

... ' 

;;y 

• •4 

6 

5 

... 

2 

... 

H 

... 

1 

• 99 

2 

*4* 

2 

... 

HQ 

... 

4 

• •4 

88 


12 


^H|h 

... 

191 


1,040 

... 

116 

... 

HQ 


5 

« ••• 

78. 

... 

128 

,, 

Kii 


••• 

• 4* 


■■ .4* 

74 

... 

Hti 

• •• 

.»• 

[ ' 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


.<• 

■- • 

... 

... 


1 

4.. 


... 


20 

4 

28 

4 

17 

4 

269 

S'; 1 

2,406 

6 

1,944 

71 

000 

64 

4 

•t. 

42 


108 

2 

229 

14 

SB 

4 

272 

89 

'602' 

112 

687 

202 

W 

2 


4 

... 

... 

2 

4 

80 

• •• 

‘‘l89 

2 

187 

’ 9 

266 

18 

10 

$99 

39 


27 

... 

63 

• •• 

ftOf. 

.... 

HQ 


nn, 

j 

9R 
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Vital Statistics 


'Detail of th^Admissions and DeatJis of the European Army oflndia^ 




■ 

Admittep into Hospital 



Abmy op Bengal. 

t \ 

Abxy of Maoeas. 

1 Oaubeb OP Admibsioss and . 




...n369 

1 Deaths. 


Strength 

... 86,591 

Strength 

1 


Admissions... 54,518 

Admissions 1^189 



Deaths 

... 1,001 

Deaths^ 

... 219 



Admitted. 

Died. 

• 

Admitted. 

Died 

• 1 

StrictuT® of CEsophagus 
Gastritis 


*’* 27 

... 

1 

... ■! 

i. 

EnteriUfl 


6 

6 

3 

... 

Poritonitis 


21 

3 

8 

2 1 

Diao Abscess 

... 

tf.. 

• ' 2 


... 

PericoGcal Abscess ,..m 





Hernia ... ... 


33 

c* 

*' 16 


Hons 



1 


Hssmatemesia 


4 




Molsena 


2 



^ ' 

Dyspepsia 


1,422 

... 

854 

... 

Oolio 

. .. 

251 

... 

56 

• t* 

Constipation 

... 

38 


*b« 


Dysentery 

... 

‘ 1,263 

64 

82 

Diarrhoea 


2,772 

10 

828 


Hsemorrhoids 


363 


116 


Fistula in Ano 


44 


17 


Stricture of Rectum 





Worms, Asoaridoa ... 


5 


2 


” Tapeworm 

... 

207 

... 

73 


Disease of Supro-renal Capsules... j 

1 




Spleen Enlargement ^ 

... 

2^9 

« 1 

c 22 


Rupture of Spleen ... 


... 

%ev 


-n- 

Hepatitis 


2,032 

86 

672 

88 

Cirrhosis 


16 

10 , 

4 

2 

6yst of Liver 

... 

2 

... 



Jaundice 


127 

... 



Ascites ... 


4 

... 



Nephritis 


59 

3 

7 


Cystitis ... 

Hflsmaturia 


36 

... 

3 

r 

T-- 

1 

.*• 


' '4t 

Calculus and Lithiasia 


1 

1 



DiuTesis and Diabetes 


»2 

1 

1 


Enuresis 


12 


^ ■' .2 


Stricture of Urethra 


152 

1 

80 


Urinary Abscess 

Gonorrhoea 

... 

s’, 199 

#; 1 

% 

7oo; 


Phimesia 


39 

see 

12 

' / ... 

Warts ... 


74 


21 


Epididymitis 
.Orchitis ... 


144 

476 

... 

12 

108 

‘ , V' '••• 

Fungus Testis 


... 

.... 1 

• •• 


Hydrocele 


24 

... * 

. 22 


Hsematocelo 


2 

... 



Varicocele 


7 


4 


Periostitis 


55 

... 

19 


Exostosis 

... 

... 

... 


... 


of Armies and Jails. ^ 

and of the Native Army and Jail Population of the Bengal Province, 


kvi> Died in anb oct op Hosfitau 










Akmt of Bombay. 

Abmy op India. 



StVength 

.M 10,784 

Strength .. 

. 68,694 

Strength, 


Strength 

61,859f 

AdmlfiidOBA 

... 16,767 

AdmiBtiions 

86,419 

AdmiasionsS 1 ,404 

Admiaaiona 62,6711 

Deaths 

... 204 

Deaths 

. 1,424 



Deaths 

2,674 

Admitted. 

• 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Bi 

Died. 

Admit- 

ted 

Died. 




n 

1 

1 



... 

... 

28 


8 

1 

13 

6 

2 

1 

11 


9 

5 

20 

22 

& 

1 

30 

6 

7 

5 

12 

9 

... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

8 

• •• 

67 


23 

... 

27 

2 


•* 

1 


1 

• 1 

1 

* 2 

a 


• 7 


1 

1 

2 

... 

^ . 

... 

2 

... 

5 

... 


••• 

28a 

... 

2,559 


510 

... 

1,143 

• •• 

58 

... 

360 


707 

2 

841 

... 

7 

• •• 

62 

••• 

198 

... 

250 

... 

S60 

la 

2,671 

J09 

4,427 

67 

7,438 

927 

689 


4,284 

10 

. 2,976 

37 

5,672 

846 

80 


659 

... 

164 

... 

178 

... 

15 

... 

76 

... 

30 

... 

27 



... 


... 


... 

1 

1 

1 

... 

8 

T-- 

8 

... 

9 


47 


327 

... 

13 

• ... 

10 

... 

37 

... 

298 

’’ 1 

"671 

■0 

f«A 

^ 603 

“’so 

**‘l7 

"asa 

#0* 

3*or,f 

*144 

”ii9 ' 


1 

9 

8 

9 

28 

17 



8 

4 


... 

2 


... 

■91 


1 

22 

• 

202 

... 

. 72 

■■a 

148 

4 

2 

...‘ 

6 


4 

... 

aa 

25 

11 

2 

77 

8 

26 

2 

28 

12 

a 

M9 

42 


13 

1 

4 

1 

• •• 


1 


1 


13 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

2 

1 

16 

1 

8 

1 

* 3 

• •• 

6 

1 

4 


8 

... * 

6 

«• V 

20 


4 


2 

••• 

20 

• •• 

202 

1 

15 


20 

... 



1 

1 



8 

8 

818 


4,712 


359 


104 

ts* 

8 

V *** 



21 


'41 

A«« 


4#t 

105 


1 


««• 

«*• 

u 

^ ... 

166 

668 


33 

244 


1 117 


... 

• •• 


1 


... 


8 

... 

51 

... 

23 


39 


... 

... 

2 


1 


' 4 


... 

... 

11 


a 


1 

... 

U 

... 

88 

••• 

10 

1 


19 

... 













^ Detail Aa 


Aaai» 6m^ /’War<J«*«^ 


C4P1B|! OF Al>uimott 0 4M0 / '■“ -/f-^ 

Stm^ ...36,S91 StreM 

/ «.5Ja [ AdiniS 

/ Deftth* ... 1,001 / i>8*tia 


Admitted I Died. / Admitted / Died. 






* \ /V* » 

of ths Nativo 4rmif and Jfail Phpfdai^ af Bgn^atjPropinco* 

^ 


^uTD !DiBa» nr avo ovs or^EosmAi^ 


/i-V , 

Arm V or Bchibat. 

ABMT or 1K1HA4 

NAxirB Army oi 
Bbnoau 

ot>n»i0i4. 

Stl»ngtb 

... 10,784 

Istrenstth 

... 58,694 

, Strength 58,241 

Strength 81^ 

AdmiBaions ..•^16,767 

Admissions 68,419 

Admissions 81,404 

Admissions 62,871 

Deaths 

... 204 

• 

Deaths 

... 1,424 

Deaths 

... 1,257 

Deaths 

2^74 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

• 

Died. 

Admit* 

ted. 

Died. 

Admit* 

ted. 

Died. 


■1 

11 

««a 

■I 

B 

9 


26 


140 

, , 


■H 

' 47 


3 


28 

4.4 


HM 

444 

««■ 

X 


2 

... 


mm 

4.4 

0014 

1 


2 


3 

««• 

.44 


209 


1,072 

. , 

1,531 

• 2 

2,516 

5 

310 


1,760 

4.4 

1,930 

2 

2,312 

f*. 

38 


• 185 

... 

219 

sss 

194 

a. a 

203 


1,074 

4.. 

1,678 

..4 

473 

4*t 

4 

, , 

23 

1 

27 



1 

7 

• •4 

85 

... 

790 

... 

588 


128 

4.4 

797 

... 

669 

4.* 

260 

1 

27 


34 

... 

418 

• •a 

170 

1 

11 


41 

... • 

19 

4.4 

28 

ft » 


, . 

..4 

... 

4.4 


55 

•t4 




... 

444 

... 

7 

t9f 




... 


... 1 

1 

1 

• •• 






... 

3 

tf 



# ... 

... 


... 

16 

1 

... 

z 



!.! 


.4* 

2 

*•* 

219 


1,424 

3 


28 

492 

124 

45 

%2 

m 

11 

1 

444 

3 

444 

D 

1 

16 

10 

6 

1 


444 

••• 

... ^ 

1 

... 

6 

.4. 

• ss 

.4. 


#•« 

4.4 

... 

8 

4 

8 

44. 

1 

• •• 

3 

• •4 

11 

8 

5 

1 


... 


• 44 

5 

1 

8 

1 

7 

tit 

67 

... 

168 

.44 

96 


542 

4 

8,191 

17 

8di45 

11 

1,848 

33 


287 

2 

107 

sss 

275 

44. 

8 

949 

56 

444 

84 

• •a 

26 

,, 

242 

.4. 

M42 

444 

485 

• M 

92 

444 

4.. 

tr* 

2 

4 

*♦* 

BEII 

• • a 

1 


7 

4*. 

32 

0*9 

Hh 

5 

11 

... 

6 

444 

29 

... 

HI 

4.4 , 

8 

• •• 

... ' 

4.4 

1 


4.4 





• •• 



6 


44* 


... 

.4. 

1 




484 


■t« 

1 

4.4 


2 


4.4 

1 

... * 

1 

..4 


«•» 


4.4 

21 

444 

142 


2,168 

444 


444 

... 

... 

4 

4.4 

18 

• e» 

*184 

... 

1 


12 

, , 

2 

«»» 

1 

... 

f) 

1 

A> 


19 

9 

11 

R 




















Troops of Feudatory States. 

According to tte ¥S«rious Reports of Native States by Political Agents and Provincial Governments, the 
armed force maintati^ by Native Chiefs was apparently very large. It amounted, in the aggregate, to 
3H,598 men and 5,252 guns. Of the former 9,390 were Artillerymen, 61,172 were Cavalry, and 241,030 
were Infontry* Of the guns 3,488 were serviceable and 1,764 unserviceable. The details are these : — 


Statistics of Armies 
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o/ Native Slates. 
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Siatiriies af the Armies of SnJiorditMU N^ative States in 1871 . — OoDtinned 



... 24.1xJ .. sa.401 1 , 46 $ 6,601 
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General Beeuli 


Armies of Native Slates* 
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The Marini, 




THE MARINE. 

No report of the Marine Department appears. An officf‘r 
of the Kbyal Navy 13 attached to the Military Departineut to 
advise the dovernment of India on naval qnestiotia 
The following ahowa the expenditure during the eight years 
ending 187 1*72: — 



1864 66. 

1866 66. 

1866.87. 

aieven 

IContha) 

1867 68. 

1888 8a 

• 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

187l‘7S. 





M 

A 

a 

a 

a 

O6vdram0Dt of Indi* ... 
Brillili burmA 

HengAl 

PapjAb 

MAdnui 

• uomiMj ... *... 

24(1)99 

363.671 

19*641 

10,666 

863.406 

80V(U8 
366 666 
33.44e 
34.916 
235.804 

17.680 

363,214 

1'».628 

2 .713 
247.119 

85 867 
847.791 
18126 
tO.239 
494.951 

89.844 
803 374 
23 491 
114.600 
404,501 

46.841 

68080 

681,174 

37.613 

7,0.56 

388.021 

24**16! 

180.419 
33 386 
* 6.8:^ 
240.961 

166.703 

21.078 

6.8U9 

.161,303 

Total 

• 

680,383 

668,876 

667,808 

924,96^ 

789,110 

982,460 

475,603 

176.700 

BAatara SottlemAnta ... 

•11,438 

17,873 

17,073 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total „* 

691,810 

578.247 

>84.376 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


In 1872-73 the expenditure was £5&6;236, and in 1878^71 
£ 482 , 9 ( 1 ), . 


%zt 




FART I T. 

PKOD&CTION AND' DISTRIBUTION. 




Prieei in Bengal. 


PART IV. 

CHAPTEBl. 

AOMICULTUBE. 

Bengal. 

Weather, Craps and Prices . — The season of 1872 was favour- 
able/, the rain though scanty being happily distributed. Prices 
were moderate. The following statement shows the monthly 
variations iu the retail prices of food in one selected district in 
. i^acli diyisioM* of Bengal, from April 1872 to March 1873:— 


, , , 

NuMBEE or Sebbs or 80 Tolahs Weight Vurcuaseablb 

# FOR A UuPKE. 

4 

Gommon Rice. 

Name or PisTBicT. 

• 

•7^ 

e4 SS 

1 ei ^ fj 2 .1 

t i? I 1* 1 1 
a 4 *1 

October 1872. 

November 1872, 

December 1872. 

Jasnary 1873. 

Pel>nuu7 1873. 

March 1873, 
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rshed 

nn 

ab 

ana 

ad 

- 4 

:ergtt 

bagOE 

ng 

0 \ 


IT 

'22 

21 

IT 

16 

17 



BnrdwanA 

24-Pergttffifiba 

Moorabedabod 

Backei*gimg9 

Chittagong 

Patna 

Ebaugulpore 

Pporoe 

^zarecbaiigh 

Kamroop 


, 18 1 14 JG 16 16 

^ 19 17 18 18 16 

. 23 18 20 16 15 

! *12 16 15 i 4 is 

. 22 21 21 17 17 I 

. 19 19 18 17 16 ! 

14 14 16 14 13 

, 20 18 19 16 14 

..19 20 20 ... 

Barley. 


14 M 12 
14 12 18 

16 16 16 

H i *6 i s 

IG 15 17 

16 16 16 
18 14 17 

18 14 15 

12 IG 10 


hurdwan 

20 

20 

21 

'21 

21 

21 

#4-Pei:guiiRa]ia 

22 

19 

16 

20 

22 

14 

Moorabedabad 



... 

... 

... 


Backergu^a 


... 


,, 

,,, 

... 

Chii^^Rg 
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Patna i > 1 
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lA bctober or early in November, when tlie certainty of drought 
and ^arcity were no looser open to question. The price of nee 
suddenly rose in the S^-Pergunhalis from 20 to 13 seers for a 
rupee, apd a similar risd occurred simultaneously in all the divi* 
sions of Bengal except Chittagong and Orissa, where rain had 
been more opportune and the prospects of the harvest were not 
impaired. The price of rice throughout the month of November 
' showed no* tendency to fall, and from such districts as Backer- 
gunge, whwe large exports \Vere in opftation, k rose in three 
weeks from Z5 seers to 14 for the rupee. Therates of barley, millets, 
and Indian-corA and grim, all rose. In April 1873 millets 
. were selling at ratna for 40 seers ; in November they had risen 
, to 17 seers ; barley had risen frnni 28«eers to l7 ; gram from 34 
seers to 17. In the Rajshahye and Bhaugulpore'divisions the 
prices rose hardly less remarkably. At the same "time 
prices we're dot so high as might have bean expected. In no 
district did they reac^ famine rates, though they were very 
much higher than at the same period in ordinary years. During 
November 1865, the last year of great scarcity in Bengal, 
prices of common food stuffs stood bn the whole somewhat 
higher than they were standihg in November 1873. 

Food Orwini.—P^ice is the principal staple throughout Bengal 
Proper. Its varieties aire endless but the rice or paddy (dban) 
is . divided into two distinct,, main crops locally known as the 

Anos** and the " Amun.” The <U)Os rice is mostly raised upon 
the high level lands. It is sown with the first showers of the 
spring and gathered in July and Septem^. The name of this 
rice (from SanslAit jpor ‘ esRly’) is derived from the rapidity with 
which it "ripens. * It requires more attention in cultivation than 
thb amun, aiid is more liable to failure from the accidents of 
the seasons. It is not transplanted, but reaped froin where it is 
sown. The amun (or ‘ winter*) rice Is of two principal vi^ieties — 
one sown broadcast, and the other transplanted. The trans- 
planted, amun' ropa, or rooya dhan, as it is called, is the com- 
mbnest variety of rice in Bengal. lU the first instance iys sown 
on high Ifthd; Afterwards, when the rain renders it sumciently 
m^ist, and the seedlings are about a foot high, they are gradually 
transplanted to inarshjr soil, as this becomes ready for them in 
about 1 Of' inches of Water. This land need not benf.the lowest 
description; but it must be such as in the rains i|||lvered with 
waten\ The ^ribe ^ in water, knee or thiglipfeep. It is 
sown in^April, transplanted in August, aud rbaped in November, 
December, and January. In some parts of Eastern Bengal this 
rice is transplanted twice, — first, into high dry land, where it is 
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V^eii ttiatittrecl atid ^^eeded, a&^ then, when about two faet iiigtij 
to wet. marshy soil. . < 

The Amviii^ sovni broadcast and not transplanted, varies id ' 
d iffetent localities^ and has various names, but u generalLy knoWd 
as ioron, boowx, or bobpa. Eved this is ocdasionaTly transplanted^ 
hut not usually. It is gown in the beds of bheels and rivers, 
and as the waters rise the rice grows with them, and the. Stem 
at times attains the lenmh of twelve dr eten twenty feei Of* 
all kinds of rice this the most rapid in its gro'^th, frequently 
shooting Up twelve inches in t#enty-four hours as the iunnda* 
tion rises. Some species of this ahcH ate capable of bearing 
submersion for seten or eight days,- if the water«wbich’ has risen 
suddenly be clear. If it be submerged in foul water the plant 
dies in a day or twot liiis description qf (ml^n is sown and 
tefwedat the same time as the transplanted Speciea 

The Aoos and Amun rice are knolVd as bedi and sarud id 
Orissa imd as ahoo^ and Sali in Assam. Id Bebar the early and 
is,te erops an known as Vhadtti and aphani.' 

Besides these there ii; another principal Icind of rice, the hero 
or spring, crop of dhait, raised on churs and in low bheel lands 
and the edges of jheels, Vthere the water is intercepted and the' 
plant Uprooted from nurseries stuck deep istp the fiud during 
the cold Weather. The crop is reaped id April,- May, and June, 
Smd its success depends much on irrigation. 

The following shows the total export of rice (not in the husk) 
from Bengal and the other Frov^es of India to foreign and 
Indian ports for twelve years. ^ 

Teus.- Bei^;ab' aSd SfnSh. llhdr^ ^-ftish Sididta. Totai.' 

Tone Tons. IVng. ^dns. Tons, 

issi-sa ... 410, sr| 14, 468 76,168 5878,984 778,861' 

... 482,067 16,461 62,468 279,246 8^,217 

1868- 64 ... 676,067 88,212 76,661 ‘'867,889 1,062,679' 

1864-66 ... 696^41 89,234 78,949 886,616 1,196,040 

1866-69 ... 8S6,3m ^,066 72,144 894,164 SSliietr 

1886.67 V 222,660 l2,24!f 76,602 210,480 620,884 

(Atf&a xMtitilu) 

1807^ ... 862,468 20,192 86,678 404,601 868,982 

18e8-« ... 886,614 28,648 88,119 446,262 8m,6SO 

1869- 78 «... 878,044 27,921 73,902 886,088 810,968 

1870^71 ». 480,868 44,847 • 102,484 428,648 :^000,687. 

1871-79, ... 841,864 4^048. 119,864 482,836. 1,077,88411 

187l8<7» ... 611,261 8^119 106,067 688,998 v l)^,S48 

Tip to 1866r67 there Was an export duty on ric&ei^tstted to 
foie^ portfii^, twp anftas a matmd (82*2/7th Bkf.) andshicie.tbat 
year^e duty9|u been raised to three anHas. in 1868-!<{4vd8di-65; 
1866^6, there wits an exceptional demand on India inchns^uence 
of the failure of the crops m Siam' and China, and of tiie prohibi- 
tion of exports from Siam in 1865. In 1865-66' and 1866-67 there 
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was a general diminution in exports, partly, because^! ^iie Orissa 
famine of 1865, and partly because the Siamese markets |r0ra 
again thrown open and rice ceased to find its way from India ^ 
China. But lately the increase in experts has been prwrmi^ 
from ail parts of India, especially from Burma, and in 
the largest (quantities ever known were exported, amounting to 
more than one million three hundred thousand tona The,dada« 
red value in pounds sterling of the rice and paddy exported froni 
British India amounted last year tp £5,761,028 of this amount 
the Burm3 produce Was valued at ^,854,254^, the Bengal at 
1,959,3^2, the Madras %t 749,518, Bind the Bombay at 197,914 
pounds sterling. The average declared value per ton of rice ex« 
ported was £8-7?0 for Bombay, £7-l3-s0 for Aladras, £5«12*0 for 
Bengal, and £4-4 0 for Burma. |n all 'cases these values were 
lower than the averages of earlier years which amount to about 
£9-10-0 for Bombay, £8-0-0 for Madras, £2-0-Q for Bengal, and 
£4-15-0 foi0 Burma. The total amount of duty collected on the 
exports of rice and pa3dy iu tlie year 1872-78 was £617,497, 

' The total exports from Calcutta in 1872^73 amounted to 
401,799 tons, |n 1864-65, the year preceding the Orissa faminOi 
they amounted to 600,000 tons, and upon an average they 
amount) to ^ther more than 350,000 tons. 


St^tem^nt showing thoSea fii^ortoand ImportB of Sioo t'alAs 

Ezfobts laroxTs nrto 

Tw8.( 

UengmlBbqiut a00,000P»^^ Kinj^m, Burow, Aus- 

M.d», ,00.000'j,gV^Vey...b,nt 

700.000 strati, ::: 

S»igon 260,000 4o. ... 

SUm 160,000 J^uritiu. 

jaTs 40.000 Bwirfoa 

It,!, jX’oOoWMtlndM 

fP*“» 8.000 British Indi. (chiefly Bomb.,) 

Miflcltenjcoji. 22,000 l^iscellMiMiis 


Worn, 


800,000 

820,000 

100,000 

160,000 

126,000 

7JiOO 

40,000 

00^000 


XdW o/S^^l!:4P9rt« 1,840,000, 7otaI«l SM]jpp«r(* (,,,1«B40,000 

Mtm/iKi And. ho^ Are both chea|ier than ricot and are much 
f aten by lover classea » a millet, the fllfle of a ca- 

9 aty ioM^ieiach plant has a longish ear, longer and thicker tbah 
an ear of com, and containing alraat an cap fnU of gr^n ; 
it ifl eajteh helled like rice, or aometimes ia MtMoa 

ifl a^ Cogoifi^ grain to- kodot but it grove in U^hy tuft^ ahd 
■not iif giaCefttuy pending ears, aa kodoaoat. It ia a ataple cr6p 
in Oya and in the Chota Ni^pore diviaion. Barley (jao ) id 
gene^y eaten in the form of lottoo, .with some salt and chillies 
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Bjengal, 

or other condimeut. In Tirhoot, Gya, ^nd elsewhere it i? s^id 
to be the ^eapest of sdl the food cirops. What is called aattoo^ 
is made from many grains,— from wheat, peas, maize, gram, pul- 
ses, as well as barley ; the seeds are parched and then ground 
between coarsel jr ribbed grindstones. It is eaten in the same 
state as it comes from the grindstone, having been Rooked in the 
drying ; a little water is merely mixed with Barleys is adso 
ground with keroo, hhesaree, or other da/, and baked into chupaU 
ties or bread. . It is sometimes hoiled like rice. Maf^di, maize, 
or Indian-corp,*' can, when it is in season, be purcbased as cheap, 
as barley, but hot so all the year rqjind. It is prepared and 
eaten like barley. From Patna and Shahabad it^ reported that 
maize is even more consumed than barley by the labouring class- 
es. Generally speaking, however, the mctfcai crop is not nearly 
such an important item in the districts north of the. Ganges as it 
is in the south. The pulses, condiments, and vegetablp§ of Behar, 
are much the sam^ as, those consumed in Bengal, In Bengal 
Proper the millets ch^ena and kaon are cultivated and consumed, 
e.speoially in the eastern districts. They are raised in the low 
lauds after the rains, and reaped in March and April. Ehoora, 
is a coarse grain seed which is eaten hy the poorer classes^ 
Although boiled rice forms the^principal article of diet (and 
among Bengalees is often the only food eateh^) daJ, fish, vege- 
tables, oil. salt, spices, and other condiments, «are added to give it a 
relish. The principal pulses or dal, which enter most largely of 
these into the consumption of food, are known as muttur, khesari^ 
mashuri, mmkolai, mpog, boot or chola, and arkur. All these 
except the last are sown after the subsidence of the rains and 
reaped in the cold ISifeather, and arsf extensively cultivated. 
MvUur or peas, in particular, is in great dems^bd, as its c/a/ is, 
much relished by the people. The well known ar^ur is sowii 
with the aoos Sian, usually in the same field, and is reaped in 
Pous. It will grow almost on any soil ; the wood is sold as fuel. 
Pulses or leguminous grains are largely exported eastwards from 
the western districts of Behar and elsewhere. Either in a 
cooked dr raw state, vegetables, of some sort^ form an 

invariable part of the food of the people of thes^e prbvinejBs. The 
most comn^oh a^d important is the egg-pfant or 6rinyaZ; lii 
yields two crops m ihe year. This vegetable is daily used by 
every mw> bigb or low, ihp Lower Proyi^ces, i^nd is cultiivated 
in ,^most every garden. Byots, such as the caste, Pporas, yrho 
a livelihood by the sole of vegetables, set apart vrbole |dots 
of land for its cultivation. Koomra, or the 
ir is called, comes next in order. The ryots are fond of rais- 

ing these gourds that then: ci^eepers may bp found in oyery house. 
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either olimbinj; on the thatched roofs of the^house| or traUiog 
on bamboo\ stages made for the purpose. There is an infinite 
variety of gourds, tuberous roots, and other vegetables Consumecl 
by the natives under the general denomination of turhom. 
Cauliflower (^hool koU)>, cabbage (kohi), are. pommon; garlic 
{roshMn,) radish (moola\ of sorts, and onions (piyoj), are 
univers^, For n^any there is no English eqiuvalent. Th^ 
ryot’s vegetable garden is always near and about his homestead. 

The oulfivatioa of potatoes (JBelattee aloo) in Bengal is yet; 
very inco&siderable. They are grown to some extent in the dis- 
trict of Hooghly, but ar^ not of a very good quality. From the 
north-west parls of Hacca they are procurable. In most parts 
of Bengal, however, although yarns and some sorts of sweet tubers[ 
alre not uncommon, the cultivation of the potato is unknown. 
In Assam and Darjeeling the introductioq pf this staple has. been 
more successful. It is fbuhd in the Khas^ Hills that the pptaio^ 
is the most^ remunerative of the staples tHiere cultivated, andj 
there is a tendency *<0 inpfease the cultivation. -Froln recent 
inquiries it appears that the outturn of potatoes in these hills is 
about 185,000 maunds, of which about 15 5, ,000 maunds are 6X« 
ported, and the remainder retted for seed and local consump*. 
tion. Cher^poobjee potatoeAilways command a ready sale at 
the larger stations in Bengal. * 

Qreat also is the variety of condimemts with which the ryot sea- 
sons his food. Amongst a community addmted to fish, turmeric 
(kuldee) is extensively used in curries and iu all sorts of vegetabjA 
and animal food: ginger (adruk) is also eaten in animal fooa, 
and is sold as medicine. Coriander (dha^nia), black cummin 
(randhooni), atid aniseefl (joan, mourij^ Me grown in small 
quantities fpr ftcal consumption. Chillies (lanka morichot 
jhal) are cultivated in the western districts of the province, and 
in large quantities in Dacca. They are the principal cold weather 
crop also in the Chooadangah subdivision oi the Nuddea district, 
where the whole country from the railway will be seen covered 
with the red ripening fields, and are largely exported to Calcutta. 
The peepopl er black pepper is a condiment under careful cultiva- 
tion. The creeper is planted in the beginning of the rains, and as it 
crows in shade the seeds oi the stout SiohicM hemp plant are sown 
near the lines, which, as they grow, afford sheUer to the creeper. 
The /annual exports of turmeric from Calcutta are about 60,000 
cwts;, and of ginger 10 to 20,000 cwts. The export of turmeric 
last year vWas very much below the average. ’ The cultivation 
of poffi dJT the betel leaf, is extensive everywhere. It is a creeper 
and cultivated in gardens under cover, which are styled borroz^ 
^Xhe caste of Barooes have the exclusive monopoly in the cultiva’^^ 
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tioa of th|, plant The crop ie eown an high land, which must 
be free frona innundation. £ach garden lasta for a few year^ 
pnly, and the Srst green leaves, especially those plucked in the 
parly spring, are said to he preferred by those who indulge in 
the luxury. The or betel-nnt, is also comni^on in jl^tern 

Bengal, „ espepially in Tipperah, Bache^gunge and Dacca, and ie 
very prafitahle to the proprietors of land. It beays fnjjtt in the 
eighth year, and is most productive froip that tin^ to the sixteenth 
year, whpn the iprocLupe falls Thp nnts arp gathered in Non 

Commer^l Staples . — The most im^^ortant commercial staple 
in Bengal is jute (UorcfiorVfS olitoriyfS and (7. caT^^sulckris), known 
in Bengal as or hosta, the two wo.rds being used indis- 
criminately to denote the same thing, — sometimes together 
(koala pfxt), sometimes separately. The plants attain a size that 
allows fibres of 1%, feet in length to be separated from thenn 
The fibre is long, soft, and silky, and atten^on has l^een called tp 
it as a snhstitnte for flax ; but the great trade and principal 
employ of j|ute is for the manufacture of gunny for bags, hedd.i.ngji 
cordage, &c. The wonderfully rapid increase in the quantities, 
exported suf^ciently indicates extension of the cmtiyation 
Irom year to year. ' « c f 

Not only high, bqt also low l^ndst adapted \o tha ^QWtb Oif 
the jute ; the only thing for consideration being that there may 
be ho water when the plant is very young, hut after it has once 
rHen to about fsQt b^b no quantity of water can injure it. 
The crop, ie sown in April in 4\i£ust. The jqte cultiva* 

tion has been a gre^t l^lief tq the ^ot. c It is btst^esdurce during 
a calamitouf year (or pqddy, and eqabjes bitp to qp something 
annually for bad time% ' Thq qult^vatprs, aflcr cleadpg anq 
drying the jute, sell the ^bre to the -/otrio^ or who fre* 

quents the local hata. and villages for the pumose of m.akiDg 
purchases. Then lie U^es to the rtffitMfwrb or v(&.ol«sidn dealer, 
who has either advancei^ to bfm money (or the pui^chase ov 
gives him a profit on the quantity be has.broqght Thea 
the small bungles ^re broken and the fibre is agaht’^ed an^ 
rolled into hqge circular bales, (p which (onp it W .^7 tain 
Calcutta before transhipineat. By steagters alqne i,$0^0ft 
piaunds of jute ti^ere exported from ^nggunge,^ principid 
mart in Ea;|tern Bengal It is probable also, that nklAMt tinea 
this amounf' WftH'ezported (a country boats. ^ 

The ' districts in Bengal which grow jute n^ost htij^fyara 
Bungle, ' l^mensingb, Bogrn, Dacca, Pubha, Dinagepore, 
il^eogbly, 2i-Pergunnahs, and a portion of Qoalpaiah. The jute 
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tH Very b#t quality ia.gjrovrn in Bungpore, Goilparai, and some 
^arts of Mymensitigh. The Staple is also grown, more or lesa; 
over most parts of Bengal Proper; but not at all in the frontier 
hills or the dry districts of Behar. In Orissa the cultivation is 
very slight, ind hardly Sufficient to meet the demands of loOa(' 
Oonsomptiod. The export of jute, including cuttings and reject 
tioDS, hte increased from 25,13;690 cwta in 1801-04I to 70,01,987 * 
fcwts, itt^ l§71-72. The export of gunny cloth amounted in, 
1872, td'1jlQ6,084 pieces, though this was far beloW the ai^erage of 
previous yehrs. In addition td this there renlainS*the very large 
quantity, of jute keptfordocal consumption. In theSUb-division 

Attfah, in Ifte district df Myniensingh; it is said that jute is 
manufactured into paper, so that would seem to be no new dis- 
bovery after all. Jiesia, a sub-ofder of the jute plant, has long 
been used for the manufacture of native paper. Sir George 
Campbell appdintbd a Commission to report upon the jute culti- 
vation and tsade. ^ e 

Sunit f&hdtdlaria ji/holsa ). — ^Tbis is not the true Hemp, thoiigll 
it is knoiin in the trade and is Exported under tlie name of sun/i 
hemp. It is cultivated and raised principally by the fishermen 
baste, and its chief local use k In the manufacture of nets and 
bordagO for#)oatS,»«£c. A cdn^dej^able quantity of this fibre is » 
made into lines and shipped to Australia 

phwnctiLet or dhtlnecfia (s^sbania acuUaid) gro^s in low, wet 
soils, to the height of from 10 to 12 feet, yielding fibres from 6 
to 8 feet in length, but they are coatser and more harsh tbaU 
those of hemp. It is considered, however, to be more durable 
in water than either pdi or Sitnft, and ij^mUbh used by fisher- 
inen for drag-i^qpes to ftieir nets. It is a hatdier plant than 
jute. 

Ganjak (ianne^is ^atiHa), the ttUe hemp, is cultivated largely for 
the sake of the intoxicating drug manUtabtufed therefrom, and for 
the sake of the leaves, which are smoked and cause intoxication. 
As an exbiseable product is of the very greatest impor- 

tance. Its cultivation is at present confined to a single tract of 
land lying ofn fbe north of Bajshahyo, to the south of Dinageporo; 
and 1^ SoUth-west of Bogn^ The vaitte of gdnjdh exporta 
iPom l^jsllabye is nor^ e8ttmat^%t two lakhs of rupees. Thirty 
years ijgo the value of the export was only Bs. 40, flOO. The 
weight of gtiv^aM exported from the district in 1871-72 amoun- 
ted to 12,d08 maunds. MusHvm, (Un/uM ueiiatisBimun)^ 
the teeM and uhed of the North-West and Behar, is the com- 
mon flax, but is grown only for the seed for making oil. 

Oil-seeds indeed are very largely grown over the whole of 
Bengal and poured from all parts of the country into Calcutta. 
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The largest cultivation along the banks of the Gangei^, and 
especially in the districts of the Patna and Bhaugulpore divisions , 
land in Assam. The principal oil-seeds are aaraoo (mustard), teel 
(sesamum), and teesee or muahiita (linseed). The ivhite and 
dark-red species ot mustard and linseed are in many parts of 
Bengal the stajde produce of the cold weather crops. They*are 
* Sown in OctobOT and November and reaped at the close of the 
winter season ; drgoojah or sooar goozee, and tara.goozee, are 
nil-seed crops cultivated and reaped at similar seas^a Of all 
descriptions mustard oil is the most largely consumed and most 
relished. Throughout the liills of the northern and eastern 
frontiers of these provinces, including the newl^^ acquired Qaro 
territory, cotton is a most important staple. There is an enor- 
mous importation of English cotton piece-goods into every 
district in Bengal. The valuable export of raw cotton, of which 
about four millions sterling in value annually leaves Calcutta, is 
received from Western India. ^ 

The cultivation of the dale tree, and tl?e manufacture of date 
sugar, are very extensively carried on in the deltaic districts of 
Jessore, in part of Nuddea, in the subdivision of fitisirhat and 
Satkhirai in the 24!-P6rgunnahs, and to some extent in Furreed* 

^ pore. It is a popular and profitable cultivation iii the ryots; 
who grow the trees in clusters about their houses; on the boun- 
daries of their fields, and occasionally In large open, gardens 
occupying broad areas of land; The juice is extracted from the 
trees during the cold season. It has been estimated that after 
deducting expenses the ryot clears a profit if six annas per tree, 
besides the advantagf^ he enjoys for raising a gold weather of 
rice crop in the ground occupied by the date garden. A tree 
vields five seers a season, and may go on yielding for 20 or more 
years. As many as 100 trees are frequently pirfhted ifa a beegah 
of land, Goor and date sugar are enormously consumed in the 
districts of their manufacture; and yet are freely exported also. 
The genuine sugarcane plant in these localities has been fairly 
driven out by the date, and is now languishing. It is, however, 
largely cultivated elsewhere in Bengal ahd Behar. 

With the exception of Bungpore and the Dooars imd a part 
of Tirboot and Purneab, thefils hardly a district of Bengal id? 
which tobacco is sown for trade and export. Tobacco is,; how- 
ever, universally growu to a certain extent for local cOnsWiitton: 
The ryot takes up a small plot of land at bis homestead near bis 
cow-house, for tho convenience of manuring the land, as be 
always, if j^ssible, manures his tobacco cropt In Baraset and 
elsewhere, where indigo cultivation has been extinguished, td- 
bacco has been found to thrive well on the indigo lands. 
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Tea is cultivated to a greater or less extent in the five divisions 
of Assam, Dacca. Coocli Beliar, Chittagong, and l/'hota Nagpore. 
^j’he records of tlie different district officers^show 4hat the area 
of waste land held by persons connected with the indus« 
try is 804>,d82 acres, and that out of this area 70,341 acres 
are actually cultivated with tea ; but this is probably an under« 
estimate. The outturn of this acreage is shown by the same 
authorities at only 14.670,171 pounds. 

Ill 1874 the produce' exported from Calcutta is expected to 
reach 23J»million tbs. The tollowing figures show the rapidly in- 
creasing'^lue of the Indian tea trade from Calcutta: — 


1863-64 ... — ... 

... 

22,92,820 

1864-65 ^ ... .«» 


27,34,750 

^ 18bo-b6 .kk k.. 


... 22,66,060 

1866.-67 ... ... 


36,27,033 

1867-08 ... ' ... 

... 

... . 68,30,672 

1868-69 


... ‘ 86,04,414 

1869-70 

... 

... 1,01,69,786 

1870-71 

• ... 

... 1,08,35,027 

. 1871-J2 

... 

• ... 1,35,88,683 

1872-73 ... , 


... 1,52,36,270 

1873-74 

.k* 

... 1,69,26,991 


Tire average yield per acre calculated upon the entire cultiva- 
tion is said to be about 208 lt>s. This amount, though falling far 
short of the sanguine expectation of the first days of teaplaniirig. 
lb amply re^iunera^ive. • . . 

Although in Bengal proper the area of indigo lands is much 
reduced, in Behiir it lias increased, and the total annual outturn 
and export of the country is now hardly less upon arraverage 
than it was tliirty years ago. The average may be said to be 
about 100>000 mau nds, valued at two millio ns sterling ; — 

Quantity. vValuo. Years.^ 


Jlds. Rs. 

I,(i0,228 3,19,16,914 1858-69 .. 

1,29,483 2,68,05,363 1369-60 .. 

1,04.178 1,94,83,686 1860-61 .. 

1,00,747 1,60,88,846 1861-62 .. 

92,234 1,46,24,414 1862-63 .. 

1,24,010 1,97,77,777 1863-64 .. 

1,06,184 1,67,68,728 18(^4.65 .. 

1.08,162 1,71,78,8% 1866-66 .. 

1,17,004 l,82,16,68ii 1866-67 .. 

89,691 1,42,88,481 1867-68 .. 

1,07,868 1,70,12,060 1868-09 .. 

88,841 1,42,67,802 1869-70 . 

1,28 662 1,87,84,900 1870-71 .. 

98,161 1,97,66,481 1871-72 .. 

* 88,301 *1,84,68,121 1872-73 .. 
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Bengal* 


Opium Morippoly , — ^The cultivation is carried on with success 
only in the large ♦cultivated Gangetic tract, which eyt^ds from 
the borders* of Oudh to Agra on the west, and to tlie district 
of Bhaugulpore on the east, and to the division of Ohota Nagpore 
on the south,. The manufacture is carried on at two separate 
agencies, — that of Benares, of whicfh the head sl^tionisatOha;tee<» 
pore, and that of Behar, of which the head station is at Patna. 
The area under cultivation in the Behar agency amouhtedt m 
1872, to 330,925 acres ; in Benares to 229,43u acres ; or inj^th 
agencies together, to 560,355 acres. The extent of tand under 
poppy cultivation in the Behar Agency was l,84j,589^egahs in 
Chumparun, 111,340 beegahs in Gya, and 88,182 in Sarun. In 
Patna it was 39,000 beegahs, in Shahabad 36,QgO, in Monghyr 
38,000. The opium beegah is equal to 3,025 square, yards, or 
about five-eighths of an acre. The number of chests of opium sold 
in (1878) was 42,675, the amount realized was Bs. 6,06,77,013, 
and the net revenue Rs, 4,25,93,759. 

The inanufacttire 8f Silk is a staple industry over a considerable 
part of the Rajsbahye and Burdwan divisions. The mulberry 
tree is extensively, and exclusively cultivated as food for the silk 
worm. Almost any land which will not suit rice will, suit 
mulberry. Tbe manufacture is for the most part carried on by 
European capital, and superintended by Eqropeai^s. In the 
southern part of Rungpore silk culture is carried oh, but the 
cocoons are chiefly exported to Bogra and Bajshabye. In the 
district of Rajshahye it is said that the average outturn of the 
produce of the European filatures would be about 1,920 factory 
mauuds, which at Rs. 25 a seer will give a value of Rs. 19,20,000. 
The average outturn^om native filatures in the same district is 
estimated at 3,000 inaunds, worth, at*lhe rate ot Rs. 15 a seer, 
Rs. 18,00,000. In Maldah the outturn is estimated at 620 maunds 
^rom European factories, of which the value maybe Rs. 6,20,000, 
and 1,500 maunds from factories under native management, 
valued at Rs. 9,00,000. In Midnapore the value of the silk made 
in the district is valued at no less than thirty-two lakhs of 
rupees, and its manufacture is said to contribute, directly 
or indirectly, to the support of 150,000 people. There are 
also important silk filatures in the north-east bf Beet^bliootn* 
The manufacture of silk is dfel to be in a less prosperous 
condition than formerly. . It is stated that mulberry lands are in 
some places ab'oady making way for tbe cultivation of jute. 
The number of bales of Bengal silk exported during 1872 irom 
Calcutta amounted to nearly nine thousand, which is consider* 
ably below the average of previous years. 
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, Cinchona cultivation in Bengal has attained a point which 
promises success The. plantations were bd^un scgne ten years 
ago at Bungbee^ near Darjeeling,, in along narrow Himalayan 
valley. After more or le^ disappointnreut, the plantation be- 
gan to thrive in .iB67-68, and there are now about 2,000 acres 
of Government cinchona plantations, in which. the trees are from 
four to thirty feet high) according to their age. The varieties of 
cinchona which flourish best are the C. suceirubra and C, 
Caiiiaya, hyit there is yet little of the latter. There is also an 
experiot^mal cultivation at Nunklow, which consists mainly of 
C* a species which had imt been foutkd to prosper at 

Bungbee. • 

The, expeiidl^ntal cultivation of Ipecacuanha has also been 
attempted on some laud on the lower spurs near Daijeeling, and 
also on the level land below. The experiment is still in its 
infancy, but it promises well. 

There is a brisk trade in lac and safflower dye. The quantity of 
India*rubbft: exported from Calcutta in 187^-73 was 1(),14'9 cwts., 
valu^ at Rs. 11,86,8*2. The Custom returns show that the ex- 
port of saltpetre from the port of Calcutta is about 400,000 cwts. 
An . Economic Museum was established in Calcutta. 

Kadriis. 

Crops and Prices , — The year began with a cyclone, 
which did considerable damage in four districts and made itself 
felt in two more. The north-east monsoon also commenced 
early and was very heavy, causing inundations in the Godavery 
and Kistna Districts, so that, although the season was decidedly 
good on the whole, the Ifarvests suffered ill most places from un- 
seasonable or too abundant rain. 

The decline tn pricea was arrested by the deficient harvests 
of 1871-72, but they did not rise to the level of 1870-7]. 


lumi. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870.71. 

1871-7*. 

1872-73. 




Ks. 

Rb. 

Rh. 

Rs. 

Rs.' 

-ir,. 

{ mas o| Bieo) 2nd sort.. 

per garce 

395 

880 

383 

mimm 

292 

820 

1 ^ 

Jwddy, do. 

do. ... 

179 

170 

168 

140 

125 

139 


Cboltttt, do. 

do. ... 

%4 

2oa 

194 

173 

161 

168 


Ouinboo, do* 

do. ... 

207 

188 1 

181 

158 

141 

154 


Swfi do. 

do. ... 

219 

196 I 

182 

155 

,131 

141 


vonigoo) do. 

do. ... 

166 

134 I 

126 

1^8 

98 

127 

' ' "w, 

'inmit, d». 

do. ... 

623 

499 I 

552 

683 

; 515 

486 


do* 

do. ... 

*299 

296 . 

316 

337 

i 389 

388 

V 

ymou per candy 

124 

114 1 

! 

146 

i 

135 

114 

127 


sea 
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Mctdra$> 


at Sy 4 apet® are, the only (ipverBtia^l 
uufavourtiiillle fdr botlf; "Oit 0ie' £x|l<tnibl$QtaI^!E^«^in: ^ 
eMefly 4i^^cl;4d; iniple^Oal^: ii)^& 

pl^t exporliioiBtrte; were ;^'he result of idp-^j^^b^in 

cadtotfOil (i^iibe was all that 

afid trith paddy tpp-dre^bg with oil-cake prddaced^npllr^i^ 
iltau with ike inanute hj^plied in the usua^vay.' «• df 

the w6ol prodvli&d at thd^^m was valued in Ehglahd|^f|^;^|: 
pound, hiit in Madras R ' was difficult to find a eale |htil;a;‘'li 
annas.* In the C'incftona f lactations on the Nil^riS pic<>j«gdti“* 
operations were entirely confined to theii^ndw species and Variet! 
of ’IPitao hark, and C. the total nninl^ of plai 

propagated being 12,402.' . The nunibeiv of plants 
plaiftatipns on the Ist April 1873 was 2, 040, 081, . or ^ 
ejt^usiv® of " the young plants in the nurseries and pjrppi^tf 
j^jty-eight of tne plants put do^vn in perma|i|»«4|pl( 
t*th3die>«w isfig cut down during the year »ihdei^fi||^§t.e,8 
ad experiment in ’Coppicing. Among these was a plishtt-g^li^t 
in height The lar’gest of twelve measured plants of yl ipe^ ^« 
bra pknted out at jthe same time was 80^ feet in heigh,|:^|t|!(^d 
circumference of stem of 28 inchee. The quafltity of greedl^'jk’ 
supplied during the year for the mannfaeture of amprphops gu|« 
nihe" was 83,894 pounds. It is now found that about tri^ll^Oajs’ 
growth is necessary before renewed bark can be taken. -.Jli j|he 
Maiakondah Plantation, which was abandoned as an e?p^||i| 3 ^t 
in 1871, the stronger plants were found to have nialnthi»«|i|a 
fair growth, but it ^ems probable that some shght ekjpl^lhfe 
in clearing will be necessary to prevent the smaller plan]» being 
• smothered by weeds and jungle bnshea « ' 

The following table shows we extent and « _ 
crdw under tsultivation exclusive of Malabar and '^y^ 
which dd ' ihfOrmatiott as to the esdeut cultivd^l IgNi 
The to^ assessmexlt, , inclusive of these tWo. distrl 
S^aGi()T,845, being Ba 6.02,000, in excess of lhdy 
v^dus:^ year., The' ^ With 'ootihf ■* 

Il7»9f| hcres, chiefly in the districts of Tiianevelj 
Kistnev and Cpdd&^h. The total area iipdey 
1,678^1 ydsre^ cultivation of ihdi^'h|^.;i 

830,1^^ to fWe. ndt^ 

a(?^ilh'4hefdisti-^‘;hf^i^^ ' •* 

T^]Asfi««aaont ... ... ... 


rota 
idrihle. 




Pri<Si» Wd AfntMUdrt in 'N^r^'WiuUrn PrOvinet. 


i’lSrar^ I^TijLoe. 


8pi^P»#^wi'. w Stocks*; 

K>i^ilji||ie &mbunt ^o|:geQ.i^ 4i$tt«^, which wii^ fcH (lip!^> 
;i{»ti;^^i«hQW of 1 87i^t3/ ancl which the Crop! of thiit 
a^;!i! ^ h'''>ife .tO' ’JPhe rains' of 1872 were much'.'jh04iq%r ; 

jitoerage, ! find ep^ed earlier thaja u^paL ^ The iaatphia 
on thelwholO,; a {wr one iu conseqiifeDcp, especiaUv ia 
tUe^S^Sl^ districts, where the rain ww heaviMhl wttop 
irite .a'^jpne above the average. The usual Chffstmas/raW wah 
altQoatv.futirelv wanting; and as the gtbund was jdrier than i^ual, 
thicoirghilhe early cession of the rain in September, the spj^pg 
crop aaHlred much from drought, and, except wheie>pi'^teeted;%' 
canals .."pi wells, the outturn was very small. Ou the tihole, the . 
year siai'phe of agricultural adversity. 

' ThiliaE^ ''thfoughprit the -year was gAierally -a little higher,, 
thauf ihat , of Aprih 1872 , and the average prices #ere for* 
theSetr three -ataxies 20 per : cent, higher than in the preceding 




Arerago prioo 
of 1872-7$. 



An inquiry made hy the Oovemment of India 
gave ;p Tor the preparatipn of a report pn the tea Pulti- 
yaliont the hill districts in Jbhe’ North-Westep . l^rpvince, 
I, - *. . . i^gtojy and the present average 

■ 1 in. which tea is grown are the of the 
rhere rises above 2,640 feet^ and'thf hi)l:ppiges 
lorhwfh where the plantaupna yat;^ipta j^POO 
height aboye. the sea. The foUbiiring^Uretf 
wa piiitty acedrate estimate ^ ‘ • 






^ ■ ’'aWBil pij itt^tnre of grepM'i^m Beh’jri^rto^'vIhh'sdbiMt 'i^ ex> 
chuiph.Cpi|%fil^, is due to the fact that it is bought up by Ca- 
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The JToM’ Western Protnues. 

% 

bnlee mercbaolg jvbo'supjply C!6atra^M,'«^erot^«ol;|r tb« 
kaf is in tiemaud'.. The trade is iler^iDg, ahd '^th^ Debra, 
crop not being sofficient, the soercbauGs h&ve iliis yefOCIhf the 
first time penetrated Komaon, and it ia probaide thal ar tery 
short time the planters there wUl only manafiaotare t^ gj^u 
les£ ns in Dehra. The opening up of this Central' Asiatt wi^and 
has heen'‘^a great source of advantage ta^e cuItivatjklDht)i|M^|pl|^ 
as the planters now get at their very ^ss the si|a(ia'‘l^||^e 
price as the;^ • hiifore obtained, .in Calcutta - after is^niiripg Ine- 
risk of the jqprney, and charges for freight^ brdk^gex 
commission. . 

' .The same success has not attended tire cttUit^gtfoik of eUuikvm 
and the attempts to nationalise it ihMbe Himalayas, or in the 
14orth>Western ^Province, have now oeen abandoned. ‘The 
plant is exceedingly liable* to injury from frost,, and has ofteri„ 
after being grown under protection till it reached a considerable 
height, been out down in a single night. The experimeot has ' 
’ been madein all kinds of altitudes, but ase>o place in the'lforth'^ 
'Western Province is entirely free from frost, it Imn^sbere- 
succeeded, and has at last been given up.. , 

On ^be other hand, the attempt to cultivate silkworms bad'le^ 
taken up in the Doon, with some prospect of success.^ Tba^&thx 
has many advantagea In its cool climate the mulberry g^lws. 
freely. The women of tie Goorkha R^ment stationed at 
Dehta are handy at reeling, and ready to undertake 1^0 work 
the .cocoons ^produced have been valued at a sum suffimentlyiam* 
pljr to cover the cost of production ; and there is a further jpossi- 
hitity of creating a ^ade in the eggs, which are much sought 
after in Ital^, and ^n be kept in the higher ^thudes of the 
hills safe from hatching or spoiling. ^ * <i ' * 

Cotfoit.*— '[inie following table shows the adluals cfl872«78> 
and the ofBcdal estimate for 1873-74. The setueT result of 
1873-74 mp only 4d,932/)00j9>s, from 979,771 seres :•« 






12,^16 isi,18,ee4 j 0 38“ 8 9,58,01$ j 
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The actual donttitra of 1873*74 wiCii that df illd eight pre« 
ceding yeai’i is as ^llows ‘ , •> 






1865-66 




1866-67 


it* 

; ... S^^SSp 

1867-68 


• •• 

... 

1868-69 



... 44,187,^hS 

1869-70 


• •• 

.... 87,104,i6p| 

1870-71 

■*** 


V 7M87»S^f 

1871^72 


... 

... 68,794/)^ 

1872-73 


..S 

... 97,670, 480 

1873-74 



i.. ii^f22figO 


. ' , - • , '.■If! ' 

Jf^eaiher, Crops iwicf , #j*icc8.— The season of lS72-t3 tras 
Cti (he whole ■ fav»j^^^able : the rainfojl was plentiftih 

Specially' in.‘ the coast distncts^abucdaoth Btfbcei; 
close" of the price Of grain bad,ia most 

Province, fallen considerably. ^ 

There has been a decided tendency ^ late 
prices, and except, perhaps, in the southern pa^'t of ^e Preudien- 
cy, the condition ofthe agriculturist cannot be said to b^ proi^r* 
oua As a rule, he is in a chronic state of indebtedhe^^apd is 
very much at the mercy of the money-lender. Them is hb 
reason ivhatever to belie vn that this state of affairs is d^Wing to 
the undue pressure of thewo|m‘nment assessment 
contrary,, it may b^ assuiftOfffMat, owing to ignorance ah4 
itnprovidence, tbp couditioO of*the culiSvating chtsse8-ivouh|;indi, 
in> the long run, be materially benefited if the/ held i' ' “ 


rent-free. The effects , of the action of the Sivil 
attracted the attention of many pf the 
and thdughtfttl officials ; and there seems a 
that the time has come when*8ome steps shpuj 
checking, thb^< facilities now afforded f# 
by^ the fopeod sale of land ; for 8hsping'tbe 



taked towards 


heimg 

and 



'out with a greater '4S0tee of carh;! 
for affording ' the agrieultoral cls "" 
of a^S^neh III their unequal worhu^l^i^ their.^m 
; Bubject^%imteii^pf|l 

Idaster his pQijiisA^^hln 8igBiff^moe;;;-.^^fi^ 
duriCjg .tim past ysM vahied at 

add ft -quarter IftlcbS of ruj^W haye. heeh 




IndtUednm oftht CvlUvaton. 
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Hint, for Qoaversion into bullion.'* This is a now feature in the 
busing* of tihe Min^ which appeared for* the drat time in 
t!ie.nllQRl0 for 1871*72. The inquiries* then instituted seemed 
tO ' sHaw^.th^ tHb six and a half lakhs of rupees worth of 
ofnaipients presented during Utat year had come chiefly froda 
ftlian ^h, and that their remittance was one of theroihltB 
failure of crops in that district in the year 1170. 
T%e ^ 'current among the bullion dealers oonneo- 

ted wHh.the 10nt,.that the greater portion of the ornaments 
hW' bUt^ remitted from the Deccan Collectorates. The realiza* 
tion, by^^h agricultural classes, of the hoards of previous years, 
hitherto locked up in asn unprofitable form, ma 3 rin i^me (eyf 
inslanees be the result of increased intelligence. On the whole, 
boWevel^ there seems reason to fear that the parting with solaig;e 
an amount of their ornaments indicates the pressure of straitened 
circumsiances among the cultivating classes of the Deccan. . 

In the northern part of Goojerat, in the Ahfnedabad, Broach, and 
Eaira ' OollSctorates, po such abundant harvest had been obtain* 
ed for years previously. The Collector of Ahmedabskd noticed 
the very marked fall in prices that resulted, and which is evident- 
ced by' the following comparative statement^!: — 



«.—• The following statement shows the extent to 
vpduct was cultivated during 1872*78 ^ . 


8 9 







NitHBB or PBOPtrCTS. 




mo ... ... 

CoiMi ..I 

Jiiwari ... ... ,.C 

‘B&Jri ... .... ... 

Wheat ... ... ... 

Barley ... c 

Bugarcane ... ... 

Vegetables itnd Fmite 

Pulses ... ... ... 

Tobacco^ ... ... . 

^ppy '*■ 

Nagll. ... ... 

Wari ... .., 

SBecfeUaneoas products ... 

. liaiid lying fallow or Bif dr -grass land 


Deduct land twice cropped 
Net Remainder ..i ' 


782,150 

887,582 

041,842 

1 , 685,112 

524,178 

20,502 

21,877 

80,211 

886,808 

2&042 

7,290 

481 

122,009 

63,243 

1 , 036,468 

1 , 465,747 


7 , 946,873 25 10 } 


86 12 } 
88 0 
2 7 
16 12 
82 14 
16 0 
28 0 
14 4 
17 14 4 
81 4 


m 1616 

'm 1 8 
m 18 18 


48i684 11 10 
bS8,811 10 lO 


SOTOEIlHUf Pm* 
2xoir. 


laWart ..« ... 

Bajri ... 

Rice ... ,,v ... 

Wheat ... ^ 

Cotton ... ^ 

Sugarcane , S' 

Tobacco . ... 

'TENurley v. ... ., 

Til and Hher Oil Seeds ... .. 

Pulses includix»g Oram and KoolthI 
NagU 

, Warf - * ■ ... • 'ib 

' Harik *' ’ ■ X 

Ooooanut, Bet^uts^ ftc. 

Mieodllaneoua ... . 

Fallow or grafs land out of otiltiTatioii .. 


Deduct land tiHee cropped 



Remainder 










in8i^mii<e(SIS0i^ t« 1872>73 
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Bombay. 


Taking the PrcfVi^ce as a whola^jjitwari is thip^ staple mest greatly 
cultivated, a»d then follow bajri, rioe, cotton, ifljeali, pulses, *&c. 

There were two model Farms at Hala, neat i^derdbad.in S^dh, 
under the eunetviston of Hr. Strachan, anf^ the other nnd^ wr. 
FrejtweU in Ebandesh. It is hoped that funds may &tth> 
oemiog to establish two more farms, one in the South/a^'llmi^ha 
Gdnhtry near Dharwar, and another in Qoojerat neu 
that in this way employment may be found forj^Nw^s^i^^l^wd 
practical agricaltnrists who have come out r 

For some years endcavonrs have been mal^^ra pr^agate the 
Cinc^iona tree at Lingmala,' near Mabftbleshwar. The attempt 
cannot be said to have been successful. A lar^ sum of money, 
amounting in alljbo Bs. 68,533, has been expended on the planto-' 
tion since its fo^matio|| in 1864. In the month of Apni 1873] 
there were 10,203 trees of different sizea 

Cotton. — A generai increase of land under cottoi^^ cultivatiom 
took; place in all the divisions of the Prosinoe ; as appe&rs'ftom 
the following statement: — . . - 

StMttnent showing Area of Land in the several Divisions of As Bomhay 
JProvtnoe under Cotton Cultivation during 1872'73 as eompaf^ed 
with that under Cultivation in thfi ptedeaing year. t 


DiTisiona 


Northeni DiTision 
Southeni Division 
Sindh ... 

Native htales 


Land under Cot- Land under Cot- r_' »_ 

ton Onltivstionkon Cnltivation “ 

during ISTMlHlnring 1872-73. 



The total in^ii^se thus amo^pc^ to the larm mm 
336,007 hmes. The present increase of area wub|^ 
that uni^ cotton in the’ 3 ^ l870-71i^ie,3!27;j4^sp^ 
®5timate4 huMum by 23,373 candiea Froim ihe es ^ 


the same-quantity was produced ab«ttt'l*i acres* 






JPridW in ikr Punjai, 


in 



19,177, d86 acres} 


3 1 ^ 'i' 

i^]^5i»c|^i|fBd fr^iQ 17,928,140 to 
,»r|Be, iflf -grain continued to fall, — the average price 
b^g ^^ers, 5 ehittacks, per.rupee in 1878*73, and 19 «e^ri% 18 
chi^i%^1871>72. There was a decided increase of acUyitj in 
iua&nlf^^ll^ep-the total estimated value for tha whole Province 
^ing lakhs in excess of the estimate for 1871*72. - In 

^rtiov^ tke outturn of sillc manufacture was nearly 

. dbiibi# i^t of the previous year, and the statistics of the shawl 
trade evidenos of recovery from the depression caused by 
the; S^ini^eo*Qerman War. Tea culti\i|iion in the Kangria, Tal-: 
ley to yield good profit.. The 28 . plantations produced 

428»G41J^‘ f'ei^ which there was a goad local demand; 

Tb^.|j^il^ing ' tab\n shows the average prices for the past two 
yeaicB in seers (of 80 tolas) per Government rupee : — . 













AgrtGuMme.*-^^ ar«a of 
as follows:-*-' * 


Spring crop 
Autumn icrop 





waa 


vliWSt?:.-- 


T9TA1. 


... i7,»aa,i4o 

principal spring crops in the two yeai* wero 


Food Qnins • •• 

Folses 

Oitseed 

Yimtarl>les ‘ «.< 

-Ti^acoo ..... ^ 

Slices,, ntUsoellaiieptLs 


Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

Peas 

Lentzs (moeur) 

Mustard 
Taran 


mi. 

1,668,004 ■ l,7»6iS4» 

1,247, «8« 

■iS"‘ 


106^76 

1^42 

267,848 

119^86 

1,42,163 

91,188 

189,726 


mfio^ 

#,726 


129,683 

1^9,122 

87,127 

»l>i973„ 


'"'!l^er^ 4 a .Slight decrease in the last thre^'bnt all ih(B' dtb#i 
show a , large increase ; the cultivation of gram, which blip^/ad fl 
decrease'in 1871, fully recovered itself. ; ^ ■ 

The area under cultivation for the principal ^utunyi Oro;^ dh' 
ring the put two years was as fhliows . V. 

1871, 

Acres. . 

fRloo ... S60,81T 

I Great millet(;W) ... 1,925,221 

Spiked miUetijll^ ... 2,480,05.8 

) Italian miUet ^npnO 98,905 

tlndiai^;Pm (makki) 882,170* , 

( Moth i^<ue(du8 aconU\foiius) 752,823 ^ 


Food Gndns 


Folses 


{ Mash ^ha$eoht$ ra<klatwi) ..^ 


( Mung (pAasep^iw ... 225,579> 

OU-sePd, Til (seiomum) ... . ... 188,108 


18721 ,- 

Aprea 

728,978 

2,149,029 . 

2,848^44 
110,817 
907,209 V 
955>18f f 
801,771^ V 


Cotton * 
Indigo 
Yegetahles 
. Sugarrpane 




108,724 

mjieat 

71,718 

m489 




Ill Sindi these crops there^ was i4 ihoreMejja 

breadth^vcf lahd.-, uader cultivation, Coi)|par«d wit)irthi 
year. " 

- -• ■ O ndl, , " 

Tf«atft«7, Crop* ^iiidea---The hurv||i;^ 
net nSuch belo(44pie , aMiger, but^^^^^^ 

, ... -* • ... ..Ji... .'J . . iV - . . 


:i|Uns was 


'ike seasci4S^'"#Si(»n>'-bad,' and^ai^ic^e^er wiit'bJpe^Mmses 



two|;#p| 
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led to Ugh ^pric«# a good deal bfduit]^ tbroi^hout the 
ProTUtfa.*. ‘£Wd dear a&d scarce j^,there va* a'^great io- 

drease; in the of petty thefts, and although coi;poral 

punl^ijl^t was'SCE^ed to.iaore freely than dm'ing ^e pfeeed- 
B^umber of persons sent to prison was greater'tihfn 
*10 ^y year since the annexation of the Province. To add to 
tie''-‘dwt^eBS of the rural population 'many headof catUbyreio . 
carried off by murrain. ' * 



VrtcM of Zaiour, 


Wftgaa per diem. ^ 

'S 1 

Skffled, ^ 



1 

si 

£' 

1^ 

1 


Lueknol7| 

Uneo, , 

BentBenklt 

Sitapoor. 

EUrdni, 

Kheree, 

Faisabikd^ 

Bhmioli, 

Gk>ada, 

Rai BareUly, 

Siiltaiipoor^ 

PtatabgurAy 


(Skmml ayerage^* 



following statements show that 8, 020, '290^ 
lyep/ iraA nndet cultivation, being 524,600 acres imore than 
'seeding yearf The areas und^ nee, other food 
excepted) sugar, cotton, indigo^ fibres, tobacco and 
.. Jai}^WW9 larger than in the previous year, while less land 
jjwb^a^ oil seeds and opium. Produce of every 
’ "Id moilOT vidne. In wheat this rise was partierderfy 
rice having increased from Es. 1-10-9, 


li 















(hop» Cultivated in AareaiAetml orAi^airosdmaU. 
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4^4»« i<8iw m;sm 












AgrieuUure tn t^ Central Provide, 


; i ^ , 

■ , ■ ' w«i- 

■invil^-iwwglrt’-'^' mal•1tet■■‘^The 

aud ©ttxttoh districts, wEer^ the, pri«!5» <rfg^ 

; wh|i they had bees in 1871 ; nor did, 

do^^^Again J^ spite ofesthe ex harvest that was roajp^fe^ 

circhlillife^^ tEat cah only be ascribed to an Sttcre^d^ ^]^jrfc 
In'ot^rl'^stricts prices resume 05 at any rate h^pcoached, 
their 'b^inary level ai^ soon as the new grain appeared in the. 

The area under enltivation during the year 
wasle^hnl^ to be 13,608,016 acres. .’ In 18 districts, exclpi^di; 
SnihJl|vi^<ir, in which Settlement operations wei^e <^rrie||^n, 
the'htjlfee'nnd'er each crop was I, 


■ V?._ ; 

Suf ' . 


Acres. .: 
3,il5,41g 
»,fl48id6» 
4,801^^4 
. $10,7UJ> 

. 88,777 
719,787 
8,859 
15,031 
Biyim 
i2,m 
ioe,4^ 


I'-’., :;#piuft e ■■ - ■ ' . ■ 

. vWtow ... ■ ... ... ... ^ , l«,03l 

■ .^ToblMiOO' ' ' — • . ■ 

. ;r,,-|,;^*^t*ble».,. ■ ... . . ••• ' I2,i^ 

V v'|*ft;i5t|(Br_'ewpa -^V ••• . •••, ,' .■■,•••;■■:,' ■ , ,. t0e,4^ , : ■ 

r^^^llpared with tlie previonsjyeav, there was an increase in 
the 4 abd brought under the plough',’ amounting to nearly SSO.iWO 
he^.”^'?)in’ W was in land sowKiwitb rice, wiieat, other 
pi bsaads ■ and cotton; the area under sugati'cane, 
fli^lpi'!^tabl«a,and others, shelving a decrease. , : 

S ' * ppropriite to themselyes an.area very peariy 
itiite as nearly as possible 50 pet: Cent Of the 
ther food grains, consisting chiefly, of jawEri, 
lUlses, take up about 35 per ceut j n^bneodf a 
,, abd cotton somewhat over 6 pet cenh . 

on Report for 1872-73 has. not; .appeared, 
ivatioh i» 1872-73 will be found hip^e 2^, 

iH^^.at'^M^•■2(^*^;.’^■■■ "■■ ' ••■’■'■v-' ■ 

ari^owihc^.^mpn^ti!re statiinhnt shews^^ t^^ 
rice**ian4 other crops. 



0\yiag'tp tlw.' extension 0 / '^uiiivatiou -pt' rici^ and 
596 acres ef waste laud were newly ta^en iip^whUe^I^^ivs 
of cultiratid land were resigned, thus stiewinj^' ^^ntf^lKse ,iu 
cultivation of 490 acres. - The x>^eca i^d cocoanut c^ilitii'tieuj 
cuuiiug audetthp head of garden, remained the i^me. 

Gpffee.^CoSee, though the prodPce of an e;cotic, is no,#' 
coimmodity of Cooi’g^ and to it the Province owes mneh oMtai* ^^ 
pei'lty. Hfe Gbffea Arahich h^ohgs.to tlie N. Order 0ip<^ho|^^^l. 
It (s h ioige epct bush wi:tlf /Copious evergreen fo^ASe^ 
to grows ^th thej^^^ feet with a sh^r 

diahtef^r^ hut is by the European' planter topphd 


hht¥oe|!>.fdM^ The flowers grpw in cfiiji4^ 

root of the litres close to the. I^uches; are 


root of the litres close to the, .hfsuches; are'hdth ^#TO|pi^u 
fragrant, resehihlihg the flower ofTpej^irdine^ ■Jt'^e.r^pPl|iea 
are ova 1„ deep purple and succulent; And are 
“ Oherry Cofie6.” They usually contain two seeds ^tjod'the 
one: side and round on, the other; hut in some piie pPlhf • Si^ds 
is abortive, and the other assumes a rouufled forpl' W 
the mutual pressure that would otherwise have heOn glvent .. (^ 
of this kind, is c;iiie<i Peaf JBerry,” and fancy assig&A.^'it'^tlie 
highest value in the market. ’ 

■ In a few parts of ^oorg coffee caff' pertops iegrd^' ip. thi 
open ; bijt, us a rule, the jpianter uow-a-days retSin8,ntp(ii pf thh 
priiueval forest shade or allows' a^secondary growfli “P- 

The charcoal it^iSpoinia Wi^Hi) wbicii pome%uiii 8p(>i!t|^he> 
oHsly bh ail clearings in Cborg is very useful fw'pnVjnm of 
The jack fruit tree;. and the Peinoiwne 
found to he pai'tieniarly suited to coffeej^Hf are pli^j|^^kk|n 
iargcphmiwitk.;‘''‘' 


, The:j^j|nu(t;is j^opngated by suttings^^uddtii^’l 
ly grown fiont seedi add on all esta^^We^e ate 
The seep.^^ut down in March or 4pcii and in 
the phujits ;:nto :^i^t put,, on: the cafetelnib s'iiSnff^tiia-'tfiM 'H^i^ 
heeh' i^tnpAied:|pr'' tiieip'^^^t'k’dislance’ offf 
other.: " iitt^..'<ie{^ads;.%:|hh:i^ 'hei.>i:S.'^w^'^tt^^rai 

roaded 's^ drktnbd, apd {flhiihi. being ja<n^a|^^|^ued. 

Tliey their, inaidea«.cr«p genM^tly in The 

flowers appear iii March, and gentle shp.wers dr %avy niistis at 







^ ti^hon^ ftim^ ym* W e»e«*«a'. ' . ■ ■ -' .T.i^4a■ 

is a dyliMer,. virUk :^ roagh, indenteo sur&cf ^pci^, 
Atifi placed in- a frame. It is ta&de 
kifl&M 4^^ or •water, powet The cherry cofl&» is fed iriw:i«t 

a s|outand wb«p bruised falls below iuto cistOj^t 
.^e .beaos ara thus easily seMsmted frpm tlio 
pntjpi^pl* out bn teri^ecs to- dry, aud ir^is ivbrk is not 

e^ro^Hy ip^i^siuad they beconue discloured. The cyliiidec.piil{%r 
oftew bots the beauS) jfud wich cofiee is called “ pulper bit” and . 
los^ |iif>put ^O^’per cent in value. To obviate this a machitie 
raile^l 3>isc pulper” has been invented and is by tuany 
prefciT^. Thia pulp forms good manure. After thb ■ bpfltee , 
u ^ll^i^ed it is: put into bags and sent tO' the wc^tn 
cqaai|*^fJito Bangalore to be prepared fojr' the honib niarket. 
pni^^^rt^stefn-.- coast the climate is not so favourable for 
.dry9jg ^coffee, add if* by any accident the coffee is not shipped 
.befod[»' the points ftrb closed tn May the chances of loss are great. 
On "cefeee porks” it is examined, and if ueces- 

8iHry5|pfdugb|fE diHb4 before the process of buying eommencea 
li "la’ tderf fw <by coolies into a large circular iron trough and- 
crushed j(ybfc iW) getftly that the bean is not injiiKed) by laige 
broadj ir# Wb.bel» whi^^ worked by steam power revolve in this 
\;#1^ ma^ is called the “Peeler.” The coffee then 
■ i^d tr::f^;iyiiaeaptaele whence it w taken by an elevator and 
' V , “winnower”^ which separates the clidSC (used 

fi-ao fuel .to- york. the engine^ from the beade. The 
e®'%he» ti^wn Into long cylinders with perferatious of 
|ijfads»whicb, revolving slowly, sort them into three 
“Ixto Ingest beans lelcf the highest pvica They are tWn 
tMij^dTwid all broken, discoloured or putperrbil he^ns 

^l^blbaipr; during coffee and putting.- it od boatdbbip 
skipping charges to Loudon through the 
IbO^t u“d round the Capo (a route pow seHoto 
? tfliKi'Th'e Ooorg Coffee very" iauoh rMembles 
’^^^tbb bhbvarey and Nilgiri HU% dt fss ffat 
ayeUbga wotghtk tnd aa the pAivhtncnt and 
tiiK' »t w ' wily" 

^t^Sho districts of Coorg ahopt;8S pusbeb go to 
I .whe*re^ it to ^ bil^bMs of that gtp wn 

^ fpiWSlt tHwia"" to inake up a siihilar weight. Oc- 

casionally ‘ ait acre of land yielns ,a' ton of coffee, but on an 

s D » 
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Cfaorflf. My$or«. Berwr, 



The e^ent an^ assessmept of 
and . Native planters in Coorg '^^e i— 


^ttropetm 

Native ... 


Total 



1871-72. 


Acres. 

Assessmexit. 


; 47,386 


... 

.28,942 

. . o 

... 

76,275 

'28,106 



"r"^"..‘". ' 

-jloireSL^;'; 

28,9«y^ ■ 

'.-J...- 

;i^i£^ent. 

7^306' 

; ^ 88yi^ 




of 


2.Sir4> were resigned by the European plante%^^i^di 
tion; * of; five wnres Was inade to the extent held by 
■the.'fcOuntryi ' p ■ . ' 

■' > Mysoie. 

The' /Shosop. was good. In some places the .fmnfail indsgh 
untimely ' was' abundant, so much so tfiat (he e|^ple brp^iit^, 
ennered to a Small extent wben abont to be ba^veStedr; aja^r||^y’ 
to a slighter degree. Some of 'the dry grains, -bplar i^ 

jBengai gram, dlso suffered to a small extent by 
beayy rain and insufiScieuo;^ of son-shine.. The 'parti- 
cularly favourable to coffee.; Duriiig the year total 

extent . of land under cnltivation was 5,26ff,^2 SCTte; 
crease of 330,241 acres as compared with the ntevibws rii" 

V " 


proi^rtionate area cuuivated with thd^va 
wte 9^ follows :— 

1871-72. 1872-te. 


Tobacco 
MulberiT’ 
Vogetabloa. 
Oil seeds 
Wheal'. » ./ 


Kagi, gi'sm atid oih^ 

5ry grains' ... 66*04 70*4' 

Bice ; 24:6 1^; 

Oofifee ^8 2# 

Areofitijfit, ■ ,' ■■ ;■ . ' t ' 1‘'6 _ • 

, Cotton , T'.''* 

Sugar-oane,' . ' »## - ', ■ :*46';,,,,’ • 1 

9^^ on tbe BababQdlih..BiI|^ 

Division, , ftttd>ba thd';BUi^riran^ 

Slop.- ^ „??he -tesnlte! ip .the'/driner, were not .ptei^'^ 
raised te thp. fstj^ is .eqnid td tfiat of the 

The iS(!a»o»,^Saeceeding a^^r. bf Beriont.- 
culty which pre^^d hard upon all classes, there .Was' 


' ■ 





difiS- 
lS?2-73ft 


AgrieuHurat StatUtict. 
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har- 


andi^o a vgty aoiipld^^t ha 

, ,, .TJ|(e retarn^lih^ing fextent of c1ttltiva;tiott for the liilsftycl jft^rs 


, ; MfWitlSei-ar 


Aores 


Ji871.r2. 

2,220,005 

8.112,959 

5,832,904 




$,884,^1; 
... ^6>m,92r '■ 


which the principal crops ^ wei*e ouluyal^ is 
phowJ?^m thWollovviug^uble : — . * 


East Borar. West Berar.V Aore»; " ' 


4^1^ 

^ soiled 
269,786 
8,158 
1,666,014 
1,690* 
21,668 
V im 

.828,847 


Hci0 ... ... ... 9,122 16,655 

V/hy&f ; ... ... , ... 188,589 255,889 

Ji»#ii3r0s; ... ... ... 966,166 1,141,662 

Other |rains ... ... 119,410 ^ 381,604 

OB;0^(U •. .. : ... 96,760 172,966 

SiAt-oajao ... 773 2,880 

, Cotfoa ... ... . . 801,999 864,015; 

0|»ium ... ... 422 1^^168. 

Fibre ... ... 2,333 ,19,%85 

.Toheiw ... , ... .. 18,118 , • 8,618 

: mer ^ ... ... 108,614 219,588 

Joynirec and cottoh • are the staple crops of the province, and 
oceu^ respective and 29 per §ent. of the entire area nhder 
cuH;ivati6hi Rice .was lar*;ely cultivated in the Bassim and 
lli^IidA^fib districts ; wheat in the Bnidanah and Goparaottee Dis* 
trieW V jowaree is general everywhere. Opium- Was cultivated 
mdy ip the Bnidanah aii^ Ba-Jsim 

^ shows the prices of produce prevailing 

i tw^ Divstiious of Berar: — 

' 1872-78. 

East Berar.' Wost Bleran Average. 
Seers per rupee; 


rv 



2l5 

19^1 

18-4 

J2-8 

24*3 

71 

84 


21 
■124 
12*3 
84' 
24-6 
; 84-^ 
2^6^ 


2-3. 
15-9 

■ 

104 

■M. 


^^j'.Kujpebe 

feliffe.:.;.-- 


42' 8 
8840 


50 

U4' 


0 46 i 
0H88 18 


Beray /‘cultivator foi)p|^v^ primitive system 
ije inanursSB-very hut, as iniieh as he 
. . _ i- to Use so much'dung for fuel that he has little 

to spare for his fields. Good culturable land it i-cver enclosed for 
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bay and p^ture, (thpagb plenty of grass is cai; and «iao£:ed', from 
wide uiicojtivated tract9;.and tbe working bullocks ard w 
partly on this bay, more generally ob the jowarOe stalks and a ilttio' 
on. cotton s^> Large droves of'cattle, sbeep^f and goatsv 
on Mre eombtons and barren n^ds. From nrells the onl%^rs 
irrigate' ^tcbek of wheat, sugar-cane, opium, and wbat yre si|||}(| 
cattjxnai^bet garden produce. Here and there they get wnte.r 
small reservoirs and surface strennie, especially under ih0^j|i|iuikbd 
to tbe soutb«^ard. But ■ in the Berar valley, which Cob||ip8; .the 
ncb'land, Mrater‘'is scarce even tor the drinking of map^nd beiwt 
there is a dearth, of grass and wood ^ hired labour is ineu^ieiit and 

Capital in agrieultural. hands, is scanty. The cult^vatora 
are elmyly (though surely) emerging out of chronie debt. Agri- 
cutlnre is supported by the good will with wbi'clrall the small 
tnonjey-leuders invest in it,' because there are no other bandy in- 

so well as lending on bond to , the farmers., 
Cultivation; Js .obliged to support the peasant and bis fam>|y,vto 
pay the Bbat® revenue, to return the capital invested, wiw not 
less than.' IB ^^^r cent, interest to the Marwaree, and to It^isb 
the Court fees on litigation whenever the rustic sees, a chance of 
evading his bond. But the petty cultivator keeps bis held of the 
land s no * one can make so much out of it aS me can ; abd be is 
muob aided by the cujtoms of mefehis tenancy and joi^t stock 
co-operative cultivation, which enable him to get cattle, labour 
and even a little cash on favourable terms. - On the wh'ole, the 


Berar ‘ cultivator is lazy and easy-going, starts late to bis field 
and returns e^'ly. < K either hope of great profits nor fear of ruib 
will d;rlve him to , ddS'^tlie full day’^s wevk, wbich»is exUAi|^ at 
such low’ wages from the English farm- labourer. «> r"' V , 

There’ are two Government Farms, at Oomrauy;fie hndfAkcntln: 
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CHAPTEB II- 


FOnE$TS. 

Department was organized# in IS64 under 
DrBiid^«,!^,fc M. D. Six yeare after it had' entered oil its t^ptliar 
operatiaft^i W at the close of March 1672, the reserved forestis |h[td 
foreft af India, oniittiiiif Boihbuy- and Madras, were retarded 
Us t<il.ftwfei*n sqnaie miles:— 


H^ProYince. • 

{^served 

forests. 

Private and 
unreserved 
forests. 

Total forest 
land. 

H 

B9ng4 

Nort&r Wpstorti Provin- 

Puniabi 

Oudh' ; .V ••• 

Oontral Province 

Burma .. 

: ( Teak ... 

Myeoro**. < feuiidal 

- i Sandal ... 

Bern .w. 

1,546 

2,2ia 

. . 2,404 

• 824 

Ij9p4 
170i 

1 809} 

'1 .8^ 

685 

67,679 ‘ 

2,172 

586 

1,201 

27,426 

6,869 

161 

1 •• 

1,418 

; * : . 

69,226 

• ' 4,885 

. 2,990 

2^,025 
29,880 
7,(48* 

ieoj 

874 

2,098 

116 

14,071 

100 

818 

2,004 

128 

868 

1 180 

1 800 

600 
866 


10,489^ 

97,497' 

1,07, C8J 

19,100 


Jij . fipirma tlie cost tlio, work of demarcation varied'* from 
53-7 per mile, according to the density of the 
forsiie-throughavbicb the- lines had to be cut. 

for 1872- 73 Mr.'B H. Baden-Powell, the offi- 
cia^i^Jthspecto^ General, states that this is only ^ 'Odgh esti- 
mn ,^ ! • 'Riangal , the figures were incorrectly given } the * re- 
sety||Ai qe|aa1ly demarcated were only 103*3 square, miles— all 
ini :§|i(^ina ' Daring the year under report 214J .se|aare miles in 
Aa aiiji^ ditvtt- lidded to the list, and 362^ square m.d<^ in Aiisain 
•lid '^efi^hstern D.ooars were selected, but are not yet fornially 
flifeld' *•* iiw'rved.” ■ 

ipji^^ 9 lIoiythg. < table shows the reveune and expendttttre of the 
4tt|lldR tde ®ix years since i866»d7 ;--^ 
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onAPhnm nr. 

MINES AND MANUFACTDRES. 

Be&gaL 

mineral resourceii o( Bengal, coal only has been 
Iron, hovrever, is at least as abundant as coal in 
many plaoe83^%bi|i. largest and best coal mines .of Bengal are 
in the. ^nnegnnge sabdi vision of the Bnrdaran district, and in 
the division of Chota Nagpore. There are now idtogetHer 41 coal 
mines at work, which 19 tarn oat more than 10,000 tons of 
’ coal a-piece per annum. In the large and better mines coal is raised, 
by steam from pits and galleries. In the smaller mines or wo]^> 
ings coal is raised by hand-labour from open quarries. In the’ 
Bane^^ge coal-field alone 61 steam' engine^ with an aggregate 
of 867 horse-power, are at work. Only one seam (or set of seams) 
of a less thickness thad 8^ feet is worked, and the average thick- 
ness of the seams ' at the Banee^nge mines is about 15 or- 16 
feet. The pits are mostly shallow ; very few are more than 150 
feet deep. The Bengal Coal Company, with its mines at Ranee- 
gangs and trestw§rds, is able to raise more than six million 
iaaand8’'of coal annually. The gross valuation of coal mines in 
Burdwan distnot has been roistered under the. Road Cess Act at 
Rs. 2,88,861. The coal-fields of the lower Damoodah and Bur- 
n&ur are occupied for the most part by private companies s the 
coal-fields^ in Palamow belong to Government. The Rajhara coal 
mine in Palamo.w supplies coal for the'Dehre^rrigation works, and 
to some extent *|or the Bast Indian Railway Company. These 
mines comprise tn area of twenty-five to thirty square ndiles, the 
seams being of dh average thickness of from eight to ten feet, 
and the cqal is said to be of fair quality. The East Indian Rail- 
way Coinpany'now generally burn in their engines coal from 
their own mines at Eurburbari, which produce a coal of first-rate 
qualitly, There are great stores of coal for future ages in the 
Chcita .KTagpore ^vision. The Eastern Bengal Railway and the 
iStem Companies arq at present the chief customers of the 
cflhl owners. 

have been under consideration for smelting iron 
in jlM furnaoes aftca the English method at Hazareebaugh and 
elsdj^berd. At 'pte^t iron is .smelted from ores, of didbrent kin^ 
aftw ‘liwi rode' native methods in many parts of ihe coal districts,, 
but there^are no msanfactoriM on the European method, and it is 
very deanable, in tiie face of the great rise m the price of British 

Vm. ZVUL SB 
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iron, and the laxge and inor^kring dejaai^ for Bail wa;r it****) 
all hinds, td^ develope the ^r^oetipn of the Indian iron i^rkSi 
|Fhe districts o£ Assam are amply endowed with mineriil ' 
sources. The Kfaasi and Jynteah Hills especially excel perhara 
any. part of India in respect of minerals. If there were only 
some addition to the population so enterprising and energetfo,' we 
might expect to have not only cattle and cinchona> cott<^ and fruit 
trees, but it is 'probable that the combination of tbe'h^hbal, 
iron, and lime in one place, together with an iron> woriM||nf>ppu- 
lation, might omahe these hills the best manufll^tmtfig cmriot ii|| 
India. The newly annexed tract of the Garo ihay ppsahli 
much extend the field for imch indu^ries. Jhe chief ipineral 
products of the hills are iron, lime<8tone, and coal. The iron orl 
excavated in 1872-73 is estimated at 5,000 maunds, the limestoil 
(Quarried to be 1, 550, 000 maunds, lihe coal quarried to he lIOOl 
maunds. Smelted iron used formerly to be prepared for ^po« 
more larj^ly thane at present.. Of the sixteen known o^l^ro]|| 
in^ tlm hills, Lakadong is the only field where coal is i|t present 
both plentiful and accessible. ' In the Lukbimpore dishriot' there 
are coal mines in the neighbourhood of Jeypore, and at foot 
and along the slopes of the lower Naga Hills. They are really 
quarries,, not mines ; the coal lying in seams near the surface, and 
requirinsT no mining operations. In 'Seebeahgor merejs a coal 
mine worked by the Assam Tea Company in the Naga Hflls, for 
the privileges of working which an annual present is made to the 
Nagas.* . There is also coal of good quality in the Golaghant sub- 
division. Surface lime was discovered at the foot of the Bhootau 


hills some two years ago. .It is of a superior description, and it 
is believed that thd^'qnarry, thougho it does not extend over a 
wide area, might be profitably worked on a smafi scale, . ^ 

lu the Pathai division there is a talc mine nqpf RqjqwBe^in the 
Gya . district, which is seldom worked now, though tbWb;»l»aiipa 
have been a certain amount of enterprise expelled, mi^jese 
talc mines many years ago. ' Of other minetak^th^ttce^ ri^one 
quarries at Burraknr oil' the Gya hill's, at Behae, .a)iii^ 
seraiit |t Dhodond, aqd elsewhere .on the Rhi^tas 
th'erf is a most valuable supply of limestone to Im 
ever.- 'rridien>caniage w avwahle, from jjuarries.^eiwf'’ 

Various > QiioeraU are found in smt^ qi^ntitic^ oA^tne the 

south pi Mqugbyr an^ . Bfaaugnlpore; lead*' silver, aa^'Offlj^r, 
exist) and Ibe |ead has hqen pronounced a 
a la^ poriioii qf^mlvec mrt. Thete 
the Datum ip t'Ke Sdht^l Pe^gnnnaps, 

Little is known of the mineral resddl^ 'DfEi^helkig* 
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F«t)rol^luu ,aod coal are spoken of as existing; coppeiwina limestone 
to exist.' In the Western Uooars anthracite^ known, 
ani^'fOhal ia believed to exist. In the Chittagong division 
tnwii%'Of coat have been discovered in the Cox’s Bazaar sjab^i^* 
Bio%..aiid in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Iron ore has beOn 
dilhovei^ in the Lalmye Hills in Tipperah. 

The total . outturn of Bengal eofd mines at intervals during the 
last y^ars, has been as follows ; — 


tm 


^ Maunpls. 

6,162,819 
7,786,085 

• Tons. 
293,443 

1861 

‘it 

370,718 

1864 

... 

9,082,406 

430,114 

1867 


... 11,847,178 

476,841 

1868 

.r. 

... 16,465,829 

664,983 

1869 


18,286,663 

486,890 

1870^ 

.... 

... 13,140,788 

481,828 

< 1871 ' 

... 

... 10,896,317 

899,681 


187C 


8,793,921 

Ott the other handstbe imports of coal for 
the port of Cidcutta have been : — 


1868-89 

... 

. •* 

54,461 

1869-70 

•♦4 


41,272 

M70-71 . 


... 

64,000 

1871-72 • 


• 

88,221 

1872-73 

... 

... 

48,714 


322,443 

the five past years to 
Tons. 


Since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869/ there faa^ been a 
falling off of S00,000 tohs in the out-put of Indian coal.- 
MdnufaQtures. — Besides ,tbe usual Ic^l handicrafts, especially 
weaving and spinning, the growth of th;^ ute trade bas given an 
impetus to tlfO manufdbtare of gunny nags over oj^Hfae eastern 
ana .central d^ricts. Carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, pot- 
ters, and oilmen; are settled in almost every village. The mann- 
lactdfO pi beads of sorts, which are so nniversally worn as neck^i 
'the Ipwer orders of Hindoos, is a very generally spread 
Ion, In this the women take a large part. The weaving 
rapd basket work is the special occupation of the Cbumar 
caste, and for these articles there is ^%at demand in a 
.so given to agricultnre. The native shoes are Ulso 
by Mooofaees. The sola weed grovfs with the Aoos 
jice, and in manufactured intp the sola bats or topees 
SnxCMali^’and into artificial flowers and ornaments for 
n 1^in0|iuek The diftont manufactures whihh are 
^cmlicd'^ bu in Bengal, and for wlii<^ each part is most 
^ ni» as fiiUovra:-^ 
m^factumn of ^e Bnrdwan division are principally silk 
uid indigo. Midnapore Has also a speciality in small mats, which 
' . ' ’ s x i 
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are much u^ for sleeping on. S^eral blaoes iu tibe diVMon are 
iamoiis for their weaving and the mann^tore of metfll pate and 
pans. There is a dianufactoiy at Elambdzar in Beetbhoom. 
There s>re several rope manufactories at Howrah, as well as a large 
number of screw pres^ for cotton, jute^ and fibres | idsb flimr 
mills and iron foundries. In the town of Hoogblj there are 
three native steam ^ills for pounding bricks into soorkee.* I^hare 
is a jute mill at Serimpore, and yarn manufactory at, JUshtSKi 
There is a large factory at Bbrt Oloster, fifteen mfies fio#n the 
Hooghly. Another jute mill is being built at Pulta Hhat.'^ There 
is a brisk manufacture of paper for native use carried on te the 
Bally Paper Mills in the Hoogbly district. ^ 

Indigo and date sugar are the staple manufactures of thd PreM* 
dency division. Among other m^ufactures the fine cloths pre- 
paiad by the weavers of Santipore in the Nuddea district deserve 
notice. ' A snpeiior description of cotton cloth is also mannfiictared 
the Satkeerahsnb'divisionofthe 24«Pergannahs. *'ln the Jes- 
'sore 'and the -24-‘Pergannahs there is a manufaotare of shdhlime 
aolleeted on the banks of the rivers and kbals in the Soonderhunsi 
Nuddea is famous for its brass utensils, which sro exported to 
vj^rions- parts of Bengal. There are large jute mills and factories 
at 'Baranagore, and at Gowripore in the 24>>Pergandhbs, as well 
as lesser factories. 

Bilk* and indigo are the principal mannfactnres of ^jshahye. 
Moorshed%bad specially produces silk cloth, articles' ofivory, gold 
and silver filagree worb^ brass utensils and gunny bags ; Dinage* 
pore, coarse cloth and gnnny bags ; Phbtia, gunny ba^ j'Bajsna* 
bye and l^ograb, sillC> cloth and* Mqjda, silk ploth and brass 
utensila - ’ ' ■ • 

’ There js no manufacture on a 'l^^lesale s6ale io the l)ac(^'<^i> 
vision exi^pt tea and indigo, ^eite is s considetablo qjatetity of 
coarse dotn for use by thoM^'^iders made in all ths dist|hte ; 
it is considered more darff^^'.ltian Manche^r ch^Sf*. Bate 
sug^nis npiade in Furr^pdrelfn^fficieht quaukitics to hw skpCit- 
ed frq^,Jtne district., lq^|he island of DukifiahAbftZp^lf li^'tbil 
sodtb of Baoke rg onge .Jb^annt-oil is and 

Chittagong hner There is atsb consid|Mwb'<4tete 

in iron ang bbm^jffi^ements and ve^lkof tocahaphtluSli^tiP^ 
There iq also mahuff^tuj^,hdm;, tefi sdap^iili^s^n 

in the.mmkefjKll)aoca 'st^p. 'The ffiaWadtem^of finer 
and jm l^heedg' ^^'4oib emhl«^B^<fi^J|i^^t 

delicate w<|||mim.ip haVo ‘titadb thb^ty of Ilacte'iollWPprte 
the past.,^P|B cheese known'*te Badca'ebtetem'ths^ffhMiyS^ 

Of a vfilS^^dh the KisbOregunge i^di^iviildii’Ofljif^mebw^fa* 

A cogdidokkule quantity of ^Id'aud silver Ofmaments is exported 
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tio Oaltia^U. Country paper is mto^actdted Atteah in 


In fbe town of Chittagong its the prinoi|>al indue*, 

trkw *aw carpentrje^ ship and boat-buildingfj^aeksmith^Si bi^aaiai^lr^ 
aiid goidand sitYersroith’a work, gea^going of two, andeveb 
three, masts are built and lunched here for coasting trade Tend 

to Ceylon, the Laccadives, CochW, and other Indkn 
shipwrights are nearly all Mahomedans. The bra* 
wrs make ^ the usual domestiOjUl^iensils of brass and copper, and 
w gold and silversmiths can mipcute plain o^ drnamental work 
)■ pattern, but do not seem to have any original designs like the 
l|pttaek or Daccff men. 

jIn" Cox*a Baaaar the Hughs make both silk and cotton cloth. 

by ’ the Hughs have a long blade fitted 
^aight into the ^handle and widening towards the end, which is 
wpre ; they are much heavier and more powerful instruments 
|Hia the <9rdinary Bengali cioo. Japanned^oxes and other Bur- 
Ike work are also to%e had at Cox’s Bazaar, , lu oarpentry and 
Akers’ ' work, especially as applied to house-building, the Hughs 
||P| much more expert than* their Bengalee neighbours. Their 
itoMen Idanga, or rest-houses, are well and solidly built, and some 
of the hoiAes of^welb to-do residents at Cox^s Bazaar are not only 
substantial, but very picturesque and neatly ornamented. They 
at*e built entirely of timber raised on piles after the Burmese fa* 
sbion. The roof is shingled, and with its surrounding verhndahs 
and decorated gable -ends the whole presents an appearance not 
unlike that of a Swiss cottage. In the district of Noakbally coun- 
try cloth is igaanufactu^ed on a very sn^l scale. Something is 
done in the tnanufacture molasses fmm date*jaice. ' Coarse 
<doth is the only article produced in Tipperah, and that in no 
largo quantity* In the Patna division the manufacture of 
in^^gO mpid opium of paramount Importance. Sugar is made 
into^ molasses and sugar-candy in enormoul quantities. Of 
mtnor lOaiiufaetares, an inferior tusser silk is produced in Ptitna. 

M aud; bath linen are a famous product of the Barb anb* 
md skull caps of Behar. Tobacco ^^pfactured,. pre- 
Hbo hookah with spices, is a spechUVof Patna. Ifi 
a small manufacture of tusser siflRmd carpets, bud 
b™ettaHte of ornamented carving in blackstone. Paper, blankets, 
afP^bram uteimls^^e manufactured inSbahab^. The local 
the sub divisionof Sassetam on the banks 
bnlpiH^amei in Samn th^re is a looal maunfadture of coarse 
clollr/^bnd^the^'ontteim of ornamental brasf work and pottery 
oftfai Sewan snb-division'has acquired some celebrity. 

The principal manufacture of Bhaugulpore is indigo. Firearms 
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and hardware oMiiferior . quality are maaufacturfed at 14^^ 

•The cabinet- jnakera of worth meafctouiiigf ; a x^asider- 

able aoiioout of 8kill^i';^ViQCBd by them iii makiii^ ialaid wr% 
deaka and other fan^eabinet wares, rosaries, necklace^; and"biw% 
ce^etSi Monghy^ is also famous for its^baskets and btber 
made of sili is a special\manufaet#o^^^d^^^ 

db^ict of Bbaagdlpore. ■ '• 

in Orissa there is little to notice, except brass, b^lid 
orhaments.' Salt manufacture d^ kept 
Booree, but has declined in Tbet#w6 dl^cnltte^ 

of ^ transport {vcita Cuttack coast,' wbi<]]3r add to ^e chains and 
decrease the profits of Cuttack-made salt Sdt m^ufactOr^ is 
the staple of Orissa, and is susceptible of unl^ited 4^yellj^^ 

There, are two lao factories M Jb^ Chbta Nagporei ^hd 
one/large coni^rn ?t Bauchee. Tusser silk is woven, aqd th4)re are 
;ati'imm^se.number%)f weavers in this division. Tbs bulk 

with country clotlfes, but amoi^f;i^e^:n^ 
per ciasses the taste goods has spread aif|t has 

elsewhere. In parte of Singbhoom and Manbhpom tbete are 
ndaBses of soap-stone, which P^pb in the vicinity have for 
ages worked into vessels o^ dilSfercnt kinds. ^ a 

In^AMatn there are the usual potters but this work is of a poor 
description. There are a jfeiff workers in brass and iron; |i)ht the 
, articles manufactured arefiberely for local use^ The ^ihanu- 
facture of silk still oontino^ but it is « not in a flourishing state* 
In the Kbasi il|lls there good deal of iron work, but less, it 
is said, than formlily. f^^^^^^^ 

Jdte anc? Cotton Jw most i^markab|p* mamifaeturihg 

feature is, however, the great development in tb^ neighbourhood 
of Calcutta of large^powei^ mills for the spinning and jS^^^^ 
jute and gunny*^bage: imestablishmeuts of a Eurof^tf # 
under European ^;^ahagement. The natives shotv gr^t: aptitude 
for Vorking in mills, and the neighbourhood of CaJeat^^fh*®^ new 
beoo^ a remarkable focus of this industry. Tl^erejire m tbe 
dist^et ^h^lll^ very large jute niilforin wAlpfege 

of 'QarhaS^r^Hpt^ and at Gouripbb in 

division ^ of m’ills emplo^ 

Eufopeau Ibsfetahte 'and some 4,700 Natives, and man^jSi^^»e 
lO.OOp of jiHse;:mere hr less, into gunny bs|rs 
of year; The hdinj^r of b'foofo 
'millioi% are-eiporfad’bylSI^RI^s 

Chfofipofo: ;^<^^8'a|dd more lhaii k;^tiPwmd 

he|;iveS, and n^ufacture ahnuaUy about t&r% millidha ^uny 
hags. Id^ department the employes are paid ns 
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highly, 4$ -from alerea annas to a rupee a day. Many, women 
and beys are also employed in the simpler procesiSes. < ^ere is 
also -a very large jute factory at Fort Qluster, fifteen miles down 
l^e Hoc^hly and on the Howrah side of the' river. There are fresh 
jute mills now being exfeted near this locality at Badge>^adge.' 

There) are two jute mille.in the subdivision of Serampor6~>ojie 
at Risbnif , about two miles south of the subdtvisional head*qaar> 
(era, ^ belonging to the '“Calcutta Jute Mills Company, Limited," 
and. 'ftie ’qther at Serampore itself, belonging to the “ India Jute 
Company, ^Limited." A third' dfill.is also in course of erection at 
Cha^ani, nearly oppos||;e Pulta Ohaut. The mill at Aishra is now 
being^enlarged# it now contains 200 looms, and when the altera- 
tions are completed, will contain 300. The Serampore mill has iOO 
looms. The Rishra mill employs 7 Europeans and more than 1,600 
.nativ^. The Serampore mill employs more than 1,000 workmen.. 

The large jute mill at Serajgunge, the great emporium of jute 
trade in ^stern Bengal, consumes a laklaof maunds of jute an* 

. nually. The success ot these mills, as evinced by the advertised di* 
vidends and prfce of shares, is very remarkable ; the shares are all 
at a premium, and new mills are constantly started' by new com* 
panics in different localities. The lost project which has been 
set on fo|t, is the jute mills at Seebpore. ^ 

The first process through i^bicU jute passes is described as 
batching/’ which consists in laying out the jute in handfuls 
lengthwise on the floor, placed in layers^ and over eVery second 
layer or so sprinkling a little oil and lyater. After a considerable 
quantity is heaped up in this way, it is allowed to lie for a few 
hours, until slightly heated, ant it is then taken to the softening 
inachine, wbeve the* bartl ends are bruiset by heavy rollers. From 
the ^i^tener it passes to the card, where it is broken up ioto two (t.e„ 
dong'fibrS is shortened, not by cutting, but by a sort 6f tear- 
ingiiotion}. It then passes over a series of machines who^e object 
lo utraighten th^ fibre, make it smooth and level, so that the 
yjam, ^ben spun may be smooth and of equal thickness thtough** 

K in. the spinning and windinp^ departments, men, women, 
arei employed, ^ but principally boys, on an ^erpge 
of about fi annas and 9 pie. In the finishing and 
departments men and women are employed, whoseaverage 
is 5 annas 5 pie. The finishing department oonsista 
Wenderingv measuringr^ sack-putting, and packing. In the 
only men are employed, and their ^vajrage 
Jn tfie Oonripqm mills is 11 annas. The outturn <rf the 
jffiininfnctare Is {gaelacaliy confined to gunny bags and to a small 
d^uantity of gnnny elotli# The bags are to some extent sold for 
local nse, but the great bulk are exported. The t^tal number 
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of pieces of gunoies and ganpy cloth nxpnrted Qalcntta 
durtDg the ^ear 1872-78 no less tliaa 32j76tt9d0j valaed 
at Bs, . 83,07,629. The bulk x^Hhis was. exported to^nabay 
(12 million pieces) , ; Madias, Chittagong, Burmati, tSh 
iiatavia find Australia. \ . '.'/-.iV 

There are .many jute screw-housea warehonses inlQ|||ibi^^ 
and the subnrbs. la the suburbs particularly their 
rapidly increasing. The principal suburban jute sorbi^^jjlh tlia 
exception of tbe Bruntoh's Patent Press at Bali^^Sbs, aixe.tStna-' 
ted at Cossipore, near the banMi nf tbe Hooghly. This locality 
odbrs peculiar facilities for t]|4 trade from'its proxi£aity ^:;^e 
Hobghly and the Canal. ■ The Eastern B^gail Bi(|ilway <i^p|iny 
have constructed aline of railway oonnecflog theSeUldah iirnii- 
nus with^i^e river-bank. ; . 

The tendency to establish cotton mills about Caloutte has also 
been marked daring the past year, th|^gh it hOs not been. c||jded 
to,, sneh ah extent as in tho case of’jate mills. Thgre 

established cotton mills at.|Boareahand Ghoostey, Md A 
thh^d 'is ixuder^^ erection at Budge- Budge; The ndBh ot 

Boureah and Qboosrey turn out yarn and cotton thread Tor^ local 
use, and each employ 250 or 800 pei^wns. 

IT. HIT. Ihotinoe. 
lladraa. 

There ara no returns. 

Mines.-— This Province, though deficient in mineral wealth, - 
is abundantly supplied with stdres of stone htted for build- . 
ing and road-making* purposes. AteTeagar, «n the Dhar- 
war District, iron ore is mined and smelted, half the searcity'cd 
fuel pibveuts operations from being oonducted«dn an Sktfhiiyb 
scale. There are large slate quarries throughout the DlmripMr 
Talooka, which are worked principally by Wadars, and eyo>7 
buildlng-Btone is found both in the ^harwar and BsJjg hht g h ^ 
Tsiookas. The hill at Mandargi, in the DamlMd#eta, 'hifi^hi;ned 
exteuBively for . stone, the right of forking it being {thntD^ly^j^ 
by public anctioq^ In the district'of Belgaum there arc |[lipi^s^ 
from which boildSog stoUes, stone bricks, or oblong quoditd^^lsif: 
blocks of soft rpek, ahs dblAPBd iu abundance. Some tduoM: 
quariries, lying in the mcinify of the town of Belganni, arer^i^' 
to the Public Works Department, .who nse 
oonstruetimi of pqj>lie lmiMu^} oto^fe ^rented to 
tractors, who 'ate authori^ to layy 1^ IdiAhe'rate ofCne wsiiih 
per cartlond ef sfames. There is a pedtdfim kind of et(me db&dusd 
in Yadwad. ia the Qobab Talooka, which, when humt, produces a 
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fine Limestone is procnrable ii^BBiiof ar« 

in certain ^iver beds thtotighout the district. Uhere 
trap erbd laterite quarries ia the fiutnagiri District. The fotihey 
stone is used for tank and well building, and for the 
bousee I the latter is usetf for house-building. Near Kurrac&e<jil(r0 
fivj quaijries' containing a useful building stone, a specif of 
limestonci whieh has been largely used in buildings, botn private 
and pU'lihc^ in that town. Similar ' stone is to be found in the 
whole of the range of hills on t|ies western border^ Th® adjacent 
monnbllns of Beloochistan are reported to produce a variety of 
mineplsiljjprpsum, coppee, lead, antimony, and sulphur Being met 
with ^ bonsideraWe quantities. 

Mamfaetures , — The following account is given by Mri Terry 
in the ^A^dministration Report. 

Oottdi4" which is caltivated throughout the Presidency including SJnib, is 
manufse^ivd igto cloth in CTory Tillage of any ixnporta^e. The cotton is olesnod 
and spM into threads hy .v^arly every elass of people, and some workers are es- 
tablislied in ^ach town, partly weavers, ]?artly agrioulturists, who supply the wants 
•f the oMmunityi The cloth ou.leaving the loom is dyed. Dyeing is carried on 
wherever s^t^eet water is procurable. In the north of €lujarat the favourite colour 
is red, ah^l^ Kathiawar the prevaituu^oleurs are red comhitfed with deep brown 
and yellow. Blue and green, in condonation with red and yellow, are more pre- 
valent in > the ^uth oi(, Gujarat and in the Marathsj countries. The great distinc- 
tidn, however, between the Gujarathi and Malathi-speaking races is in the dscoratioa 
of cotton goods f the purely Msratha people seMoia wearing printed cotton goods, 
while tho i^abitants of Gujarat proper and of ICathiawar prefer them to all ethers. 
The only printed stuffs worn by Marathas are ornamented withmOtal-leaf decorations 
or pastes. Their usual saris and cholis are dyed whili^ in the thread, and arO eitheir 
ma^ q| cotton only, or- combined with silk on the looms. The deoorationn consist 
principally of a simple border round the san, and of parallel bands of various depths 
and colours at one end called padar** or palao.” Th\more expensive articles are 
frequently dxiished<>off wlth.gt^d and silk lace. Printed cotton goods are manu- 
fac^red in aljl the <targe towns of Gujarat. There are few places ol^any impor- 
tance without streets of’ Chapariaa” or ** Bhansaras'' (printers! It is to be 
noticed that the fortifier the locality is removed from the direct infliience of the 
railway* .the better the work is. This is owing to the competition of Buro- 
peau cotton, goods, which are sold much cheaper, and are more briilhuit in 
colour, elthd^lt less strong and^durable^ than the Native manufactures. Most 
of tl|e loweir classes still wear heme-spun and woven goods ; but the cotton mills 
erected M tkmbay, Broach, and hi other psorts of the Presidency, have intlUdu<tod 
tbreiida^aaxlielotha which are readily bought up, and upon whioh the Native 
c^iay their taste and skill. 

^Siu^ riflemen are by far the best. Those of Dharwar, in the Southey 
Maratha' rank s^nd, {u 'neiiher of these places, however, are s|^s 

printed t hUt large sheets, ^ Baasais,** are prepared, whicn serve as bed coverings, 
wall l^n#ttg8y apd oeitli^ olotto In the cold Heather these *^ltaiads*’afe not 
unlr^us^^ used ai^ 

ayn printed in Ahthedabad and 8urak ^Broach comes heat, 
and WmmUst. ' A large trade eai^ in ^ese wares with Kathiawar, principsUy 
hrom ip^MsBad, and in' a less degiccT from* Burak 

There are a number of printers settled in Bombay, whose work is, on the whols, 

Voi,. XVltl. Z B 
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Stkir, wfceii the oompotition witjb European goods is coii8?dei*«4 H^uoh of tljs 
clotjji a^uCaoturod at tuo Bkunbay mills ia dyed m the vhsinlty^vOf l^o oity, and 
esqptort^ to ihd Deccan and £tonkau for the use of the Mahc^chKU 

"iPhiibdjiii is andthdl'^metlmd of decorating cotton aiiid silk g(^dt.^^^ T^ 
akel^hedf *or planted in pUildine, on cloth which hae. been on^^^^d^^ 
the elo^ a*e then picked up and a thin thread twisted TOund,m^|^|(^^ 
jieetiion hejing generally left in the centre. The cloth is then.«aime^^ 
a colour different from’ that applied in the hrst instance* 
thtonds are removed, and the p^rjto previously protected by theiSptt*i|:^itp'!^^ 
the ' original colour, the variety ihets produced adding much to tWu® of , tlie 
dibth. $indh|. Kaohh, Kathiawar, Quja^m^aroda. and BombJiy> 
to a large ntimber of chindari workers vplaji Mu la StreeJji^nO^ Hal is the 
centre of the ta:ade in the Presidency town, hut the w<^k ];» carried;p3ji ih iwV^ral 
other places.' ^ ’ ‘ 

'The saris, oholis, dohtors and turbaps mannfafetnred for 
are of. , yaxionB kinds^ Some are all cotton or cotton and silk, soiiho cotton 
sllki with metal thread; some silk witjli gold or' silver thread; Jih^eiabad, 
Y ebla, AhinadnCgar, Maligaon, Naidk,'^ Boona, and ' Dbarwar ate all ov^%eted' 
for their cotton goods. Ahh^abad and Yeola work is supnor to an^ps re- 
g^ds the richer rseterials. Poona Is celebrated for good substantial p^h saris 
CiC wpll^as for those of rk&er material ;.;^ the artizans of^d|#^p||^ are 

''hi^h^:;i£dTmi ont!^ 

Botnlii^^ wiiavew a ii^£e hnhiber of cheap cotton in 

Bombay, since the Intthductldn of tho'r^lways, cniftsmen are 
ihanufa^luiing gdiQds iodto^ to thehatioiii^tieBand custojEhs of Pio^ 
who have taken up their abode in the ciiyll^er pCrmpnehtly or fdf' shhtt periods. 

Carpets, tlugs, horse-o oths, towels, hapki^ d?c., made of cotton a^ mandlaoiiired 
ip the iaiis in Sindh and throughout the Presidency. Abamadnagar is ^^le^ted 
for the strength and durability of its carets j Khardesh ‘and Dhami^ for druj^ets, 
rugs,- and hullook^cloths.. , 


The most important and progrdsaive industry of the Prerideney hf, however, 
the manufacture of yam andyiclothin the steam spinning and weaving thills vrhioh 
have lately been oCnstructed id different parts of the Dresidency. Dor:^' the 
pact . year them* the town and island of Bombay ah£5 in 

other parts Of ^'C’Tresidef^y. Most of them hgve both spi^lce s^d fooins, and 
^pe of yams and piece goods, jS^nd . a 
ib^r employ on an average upwaras of a tbo&and b 
i. la the Appendix « statembjot will ^%und^ 

Mher and horse-power of the engiiids by each 0 


their 
. Fd:or ■ 
as •'many' '-as;; 
ehowi^^ thi 


^ ma^et* 

;atiddne 

>rdch 



— j6f splilles'and looms and the average number of hands 

' used M the 

Ibmiu.^l^riin the.cooooiii^oriii ali^s; raw or dyed. Ahi 
>Haiu^ imd Bomliayiio<^aides^ 

-sin ...oQhahed^.tO' •weavlng^‘-d»"''d^^ 

plabei^ medtioued,. Jty- printing and decorating* m auk isgigm^^ 
tropser stuff s, turhansj^^., dNki ^ 

’ work, as well as wbyeii; de^dgen aiid ^broSdi 
\ a rule* piHuted sUk SshilbiijE W«^dn <^r ‘ 

^tha84:.:.t-l^r-y 

■■4hf'.^kinhli^^|Sie^l}oh fend.of'WyenJaljTio'^'^ 
fe^t hiio^l^rdit^: to the design 

thins. Sho^ liinlchaba df Ahmaclabadhnd feiuWt dm^ce^ - „ 

the weidthy from all partrof India. ^Vola, Pebim, ahd^ NludkbaWdllsd'hg^ 




■ cd> sUi^ 


jf) 

used 




Manvfi^turca, 


silk or coltsn saris , 

U<|^tt^if|^|l5r in with designs sxosutsd <^n iha IbdmS. Bombaty <dji^ 
of tlisso gn^s; bbt boili Ififl^ods ™ 
aolftctpo silk cloth/ whicU is sdld for (pettioosK ama oholls 
ujprdduntry and Gujat^t psopld. Soma Qjf ttfifiAnEWms are 
jaB/ and rpoji^ the Babnia Tapk* The dllforSni; sorts pi, brpoadaS stnltayt^^ 
Masrus, Xiapas, and ‘^Tast . are ,’worked' as^sa^a, 

'isdats, , jp^j^irisi sbpm^ kamarbands, hiisara, &c, do. The bifeh-Qaala^^ipoD 

wpmon bf B^thlawar and Gujarat^ as also tbs ^m^n, Khoja, Bora, and^otJijsSMa^ 
hdmsdaii: wpm^ 'Wear.tbs chindari or cbapa work either plidh or yplth;ncl|Jbr- 
* der^, Je: ^rgi^nttipber of people bavs fmin oarly tinjfas hsbn einployed o^n aj^llese 
inattb^^|»refs throughout the j^esidienoy, but theii* prpfits and the linihbsr of 
p^o^a aro^ r^^ diminisbing, owing to introduction pf Earopsim goo^ > i- ■ * 

0pld ;iiid silver thread %nter largely into the manufacture of 

^ proi)aration of this thread the metal is attached by the.japplioation 
'of ; h<^ the Operation being performed with such nicety that one Jlupee's wp^h of 
sily^/OStt be drawn out to nearly 800 yards. Before being used Jii -Ihsdopih^ this 
thread is generaBy twisted with silk. In the manufacture of tbo fabric 
however, the gold and silver wire is beaten Bat,^foruaingJ^ w>ip 
to n^p^f of thin silk or cotton thread. The working up of this ^ro^iOto oi^a- 
bd^al^giMs, for saris is an iMtive branch of the m Aufacture* The richoit land 
tha.^ Shikar'’ pattern made in Poona. , ^ . 

' also gold and silver ^read is manufactured and used for lace. 

Km|ii^i^ery on oilk cloth and cotton, iii gold, silror, and silk thread* is oanled on 
sdtne ^extent iir Hatdarabad, in Sindh, principally for the Burkean markets. 
Gabs, idipprs, cushions, covers^ o^iogas, saias^ waistcoats, A:c.i : are mado for 
Hah^mejw^ Nauanogar and Gohdal, in Katina wiu*, . proto tbs rtohest and 
embroidery for which Xasbb gets tho oredjit. Bainda, Snra^» 
Sdinhay also; manufacture embroidery for the Mabomedan and Parsi com- 
mimities. Embroidered silks are little worn by Hindoos, except by thS^women of 

Guiara^^^w* 


Elbres . are used for the manufaotnro of pap$^ in Abmodolwd. Barpda’, ‘Surat, 
Bombay, and Kolhapoor. Tho samples turned out aie, however, 4 ^ small 
market value. Hats, beds, dto., are manufactuied from coir Xeocoahht:filh*e) in . 
the^^mbay Jail and in tbe bazaars. '% r / 

The pfplieu mo^ufature'of this Presidency Ore but few. In, Sindh ssd^tf^el^ths, 
idan^ii^ 19^ felts are made. Throughout the rest of the Presidehoy there is, 
toe||^ani^nf the pj^orest classes/ but little demand for woollen stUffs.^ , 

, reiy weU prepared j leather is worked into a variety of articles in 

^ha|iy 1$uohh, Kathiawar, Gujarat, Baroda, Khandesb, Bombay, Poona, and/S^aw- 

of leather articles is the jar (dabaro), uS^ for’ 
hoidihii^Si^S^ ghee. The dabaro is made by Stretching fresh' sklnS' S . dry 
tiibp«d.of. slay. The skin is left in this position imtirit *h^ "^^di^jdry, 
o|Uy menld is brokah, tho leather retaining the form of fhe'^rTOid jiiri 
by twisting pieees of skin round clay, the letter being leftC^lS^ 
are mad* on circular totken iars (ximtkas) | ttie ^*^ frem 

^ leatb^ up old article end |e-mo(^oj^|l|im. 

^^tremtoi.' Ahioadaba<l still keeps up iho 
f nb^r dnly ptohased by Euroybans ^as ottism^nit% 

, lifoy airerB 'eto^oly Used Os .wsa|to» bf defettce'by tlw A^ab 
dmlioottr an^sbto saddles, >b made ih the Euim- 

»e^«*^^*bdenco, -in Bdipbay 

V 3 g'sf. 
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fke commoseat, pottery {« to be met^with tbronghout tHd‘Prdvinc«i ; 
yet it is ibirlitifaetiired alnlost every where, es ti^re is acodstiuot demand fpt, it luaopgst 
the poorer olasses, who OMmot afford to purchase copper yeseels. Gla^s are 
if aver, used, except or two localitiea Matkas are polished % the detioti 

of pebbles . attached to a string and applied by the right hand while the veml Is 
made to j^eyolve by the left. A similar process is performed with a atfek. : Sindh 
produces the best pottery of Western India. The art was introduced, or at al| 
events developed, by the Mahomed^, whose Chiefs, the Amirs, .gave i;lt eyetf K 
encouraj^ement Magnificent tombs and mosques, now in ruiniB, tesHiF;^;to:^^ 
great>degroe of exoellenee the potters had attained. The art of 
those potters possessed, has been transmitted down to the pre8eliV day,^ui the 
work and materials hiive lost much of their original excellence. ' Ah CffM labeing. 
made at the Bombay School of Art to keep up and revive tiiis ar^ i^hioh naa 
with proper oare regain ito former usefnlness aqd oelelTiiy. 

Patan, in the Baroda territory, prodnoea a ihin red, white,, and black wire 
of little nto, but delioi^te in. texture and cprious . in form, The few potters left . 
seem to "have known hqw to glaze once, hut seldom attempt to utalize their know- 
ledge, ^except on toys and bowls for tohi^o pipes. In ^paadhbad is found ahhn* 
dance of hno elaj, which is worked into common red, black, pin]^ and dirj^*#hito 
waTOf Cttoh aa watkfw (cargien (water jugs), chUams (^wsjs for 

to^4d fdpes). I)^ these arUeles are pr^red from'd)nr^ ;^o% 

wffch wh^ Wbd has the appearance of* bronzed powdetf. Here, too, as ettoWhetiC, 
throttghqa| 6hj[f^ the onnons jars known as kotis, used for; CtCTing 

grain, soxdetii^B iaeasurin^ feet high, are built and baked in great 

Tiles of large dimensions were made formerly by the Hahotnedan maStorS of 
this city and its neighbourhood, and entered largely into . the conatrqatioit, of the 
nfimy inosques and tombs for which Ahmadabad Is e^ehrated. 

0 ■ ■ ■ ^ 

IPottorv is met with all through Qnjarat and Baroda. A very |>oor ware is siknu- 
^faotured In Bombay. A better clay from the hill knotrn as Santa Oroz dr .Bel- 
vedere Hill has been introduce^ at thb School of Art,* and has been ns^ % 
Sindh potter attached to the establishment with promising restllts ; bat time is yet 
required to test the ulUmato suieess of the undertakings 

Poona clay works up into good common utensils. Those from Malwan and Ooa 
meet with a ready market q^iven in Bombay, to wbLph place th^ are brought up 
by alntost every labourer and mariner . who sails from these ports. : 


Nasik and I\>ona are both oelehratod for their, brass manv^aothre A ^ 
works largely in copper vessels for almost every part of Wesl^rn IndiA V 
bad also . turns out much work in this metal, which is all imported from 
sheets, and hammered into the radioed shapes by the Native workineu^;:^ 

Cutlery is, to be 'met with at Ahmadn 
w<dl known. Hunting knives, syrords, sp 

I and 

thd'.Jjmig 


In low darts, on sdlM%oi 

ruto^"& Hujai^li in every place ' 

with baiSitot^ #dtlt ^ladc , frqm the cott< 

toaibn of ii w - 

made . dl ' k la other pai^s of tba 

carts sro fimallen ‘ 
khowk':as'' 


usuallg ' drawh b^ biulooks, then^ bon 

The hdrle Rekalo has doinpletoly disappeazed from. Bombay *4 
bat selddm to' be met with in its stroets ; fifteen T^urs ago it was bn 
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Gold «ind silver aro worked into oriMwaents tliroughouPthe Pr^id©aey% Tba 
cilRtom olloadittg womon iwid children with the greats piu't of theif wenltl^ 
tieed hy all cla 9 f»^»hnd castes of Natives; ensures evo^whofe to goldsmithf a Iho-f 
ratine usual method adoptedyis to place in the gold^ith^s hands fdxe 

met^ ip kP converted into ornaments, he generally charging from d annas to lis^ lil 
or 3 per tola for his labour. The poorer classes wear many ornaments ihadP Pf 
baser 5®»tajL Sindh goldsmith’s work is very beautiful but is not generally^ met • 
with oxLt of that province. The .embossed Kachh gold and silver works IP much 
: Boughi -after 5 . it is richly decorated, and done by hand. The following is an an* 
count pf the proeoss of emhossiug. After. the metal has been cut into the a*equired' 
form, soft lltc is run in as a backing, and the intended design traced by the point 
of an> . Jnstrum©nt on the surface of the ornament. The lines ^us' marked ottt are 
then forced, bjy blows of a hammer, below the lil^el of the general surface; and, < 
fina^yv the parts standing out in relief are chased and polished, Kachh workers ' 
i 1 ave Established themselves in various parts of Giijarat ; the reputation for silver 
' wQtk\ wBioh Ahmadabad has for some time enjoyed, being due entirely to the pre- . 
seni^ In that city' of a colony of Kachh silversmiths. Strong and massive amcleB 

otgold and silver are manufactured in Kathiawar. 

7^' Gujarat ornaments have a character of their own square and padlock-fpok- 
lug iN^P^rings, round and other massive ear pendants, armlets (karanful); solid' 
braoe^^: (gugra), either of gold or ivory, extending higli up the am ; massive an- 
: covered, svitt bells, fi^uently so heavy that the wearers walk wto 

diitetiltyi are worn by the women; Necklaces also are worn by them„aa welllR ' 
by tbo j^atl^ women, These ornaments are mode throughout Gujarat and in 
Bpmbay,\, ■ ; ■ ; ' . ■ . ^ 

The Marathas of the Deccan and Konkan wear the graceful head omaaaonts 
I called ketak,||nag, chandani, ful (flowers), mohar (with i^oaoook), and an armlet 
of , peculiar shape, Sometimes of gold, •but more frequently of silver. Thpir : 
ankles ' are ornamented with a chain^shaped silver ornament, but seldom sO heavy ' 
as the .^klets worn by.Gujarathi womoa. On the whole, the orniunents worn J’y 
the. Gujarathi and Marathf speaking races may be said to oomspond with their 
types of forth and feature — ^tne slender figures of' the Harathi women inclining' 
them to. the choice of articles of a light and intricate design, while tke ample 
foms of the Gujarat women , harnmnize with the plain and massive stylo of or- 
nament which they have adopted. 

a ’ e ■ w ■ 

HahomedaUS and^Parsees have omaraents peculiar to themselves* latter 
are rapidly , giving up tho old shapes and metals, preferring diamonds and pearls 
to.^1 dtUer decorafiqns. The women of this race do not wear anklets. 


&^Ohs stones, such as cornelians, i^atej|r d^c., are worked ln Kambay, dnd 
are hiuU^C 'Irbih lytanpoor,. near Broacfi; atw'Other places, in Bombay a brisk 
♦rMin ^ A&nftd thftSQ stones with the Kuropean commupity ; they are seldom 
nsi^^g Ihn. NaUv'^i^xeept for the decoration of children, . ^ i 

■ »■ 

;dh; fttihitBre snited to wants is made, as weU i^mehted 
>tith lim. Ih Ahmadabad^ Barova, and Surat, Iacqti#r<ilVfg|*tt{;;;i ,|.4 {g 
The hrit ;/Mv^st of these places are also laipoitl^lor thei^ 

hrjood v^rved furniture work, of the h^^s In; Ah^a&bad 

- 


',:;;j^tteles^ of i 


pbslsil^ jh&afM of bhte; 


i bp^toa iosseif 
IfeeSso carvings 

[^16U. 

ihod ani lacquered fur- 
Iby cots, swkgS;! chairs, 
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Iron Toi'k, besides ^^utlery,' b still Imjmmered with gr^t sKiU In Amadnbacl, 
where formerljir there were some yot^ fine workers in metaL l^he beautiful 
gates Of the tomb o! Sheh A|^ ore ossmiples of perforated braes ' 

■■ ' . " " ■■ ' ' • ' . >' " 
Ivory is worked thro^hout Gujarat and Bombay into ornamebis fet ^ ivomen ; 
so is tortoise-shell^ whbh b imported from Zanstbdr. The othss^ in 

Daman^ i^lsar, Surat, and throughout southern Gujarat, wear^^'Jatter^bhxa- 
ments round their wrbts ; the lower ones are sm^, and others, gtadua$[y li|eg^ 
ing larger In abd^ reach half-way up the arm. ^Die sheU b worke^iAto^M 
in Bombay as well as in Gujarat. . 


in Jiomoay as weu as m uujarat. 

TfaA Bo|nh»y box' work,, irhioh owes its origin to Shiraz in Fetdfi',^ii3^^j^ 
dn Bdrat. This mdusky gives employment to several hundred aroirktnsii.>. .&^r 
ing in sandalvrood,^iebohy, andP black wood b earned bn at the fw^me 
articles decorated with various combinations of these substahoes are inidA^ 
at Surat and Bombay. Good carving in ebony and hlaok^pod is to. be fp^^ at 
Abnu^abad; the best sandalwood carving ooi^b frp^ S!!umpta in Kanaiu. " 


Fiie-r works are manufactured at inoel^ of the Native States in ^ the Western 
Presidency and in Bombay. Gunpowder is made at Baroda ; U number of miodeb 
of bFeech-loading guns and small a As brnde in that State were exhibit ^ the 
Boinha^;ibhibitbm 


. High art does npt, M Resent, exist In this Prositbnoy, nor doeft the sf p^ 

The NitiAjvesp^ibny Portuguese, Patids^ Hindoos, havei^bowev^^ j^p 
capacity for becoming useful and cbveliprtizans and original workers ih.^O 
low^ branches of Art and Art Manufabtures. They ppsseBs gprwat facility 
adapi|[jti^&> ^4 are excellent copyists. Independent of their labour in many Sih 
gineering and architectural gffioes, the^ir reproduction and c^bfof the kApie 
of Ambarnath and of the painting pf the Ajanta Caves are creditable. 


As iregards lithography, the unaided efforts of Native arUsto have resulted the 
prodttp^n'^nf a few outlines of xwUgious subjects, or the ^urtraying of the 
inventions / Of modem science, such as the setam boat, railway train, bafopn, 
Ac. Ac. These attempts are, however, all very crude ; the only good work of As 
kind is tiutied out from the Government tiithographio Press. 


The Native pupi^B broughf^up at the School of SxX engrave & wood, and have 
luccessfuliy BlusAted elementary educational and medical woi^a 

Printing is very well done In the presses mani^ed by EilS'oiMiaiiB, and Native 
printing* la rapidly improving throughout the Province, but especblly 
bay, where &e demand and snl^ly dpr newspapers and new bi^k# |s raj^dly 
increasing.'^:",,. 

SctdptbA over* been foUowed by tie Euobh and KaimWr stbtic-cil^ 

with succAr The krt has been transmitted from father to sonfoifAhy 
tions. i!|ih not slow in availing tbetnselyiSS dr thw 

artizaak: It ^ AllhriPns.as well as ihstrnolive to tracb how the Hindoo aA^» 

espeolally inffnenoed the early Mshomedan WoAf hew^ 

wardib A masters, reacting on.^o minds of the aitlst% piOiiaA 

the styib' of ^ ' inot w w the JAjbomples of Palitana aim|i| 

parts of Gplar^ 6f :die|e Knehh Katblamr worl^rt liia:hoen 

lonnd most UjmjW^fu takacmtdi^ of the st<»Mi 

the pnbBo builiKgs ^w ^ng oohstrAadrihBQi^ay. With|f lUtle ilidnm 
thfie oA niiind;.ebleeiB^lffh^ ainl repiudu^jtnih 

^i^io detaitt. < j&Mlant KnetOraeiapt^ Pbf ^guoao asodol^ 

liA^vo been o,i^|L«ated in the School of Art aim fh^lho 



cotton Mills 
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Mines . — priDctpkl p&^ajne ptojiudto of tjbe^i^^b* 
%re iron, ooppec,. loat). au4', gold ;. Tbo ■0e^:0im. 

of the ]Pm»jab we pr(4'Q0b<i along uortb*eilateiNi'^UxUue&^' 
tain froDtieVr an well aela-theimw' biU&'pf 4he SulentiuMi'.'iy^e 
and those to the south-eaet of the '^oheO' dietric^-and'to^jioiyft- 
extent in the Salt Bapgo;' and ifi.- the- 'billy portiooai'dfi^^ 
Goorgaoii distriot;* the Himalayan frpatier the 

places of production are,'^e iiimla flill States of Jtihal, JDbWpi» 
JlassaUir and Rampoer; tKe.Stat^s'oC Mundi and SuSet, Tfahs-^ 
Sutlej ; Kot Kind, I'nttebpoor Mod- ChoUif'BaiigitJ, in tlie Kai^fra 
<li8ti'ici ; the hills of Cluan>ba-‘, IWyasi, Sauf, Kutyar and Fuueh, 
in the territories' of the .Hahayaja'of Kashmeer ; and licdob itt 
Hazara. I'he ore is e>ls<^ obtained at Bajaur, in the hUJs no|:tb 
of Feshawur, and at Kanigwain, in the Wazir hilla - >< ', 

From a report on nthe Cho^ Jiangal Mines of thp Kdpgna 
district it app^rs that the ore, which /b a blaek dUMWl 


A? rum M jupuiL 4MI ptiiu \<ruuber iijiiucs ut iiim wjifNprui: 

district it app^rs that the ore, which ^s a blaek 
inignetip oxide, of koa of singular purity, is Very abenafip;ti 
in that loealjlty. . 'I'he wade- substance ia 6r3t waited! 
wooden troughs, the sand is earned off, and the pure; koul^dd' 
or ore (about one-tenth pf tjhe whole) reiuaius at the'bdttobi. 
This is smelted by the natiVea in a primitii^e blast-fnmaoe. 
From a mauud of ore about seers, or ,80 per cent, of.wtpught 
iron of pzcelleat quality is produced, with a.consupl^mxof 
about' 50 seers of charcoal. ’,£>wiDg, however^ to the diffiAtff^ of 
access (the appr'oadi to the k^ct joeing exceedingly ,steep),ithe 
distance from a market,' the irregular supply of labout^ And tbe- 
limited supply of fue],4t has beeq foundt^that the kou prpduoed' 
can hardly compete with iron imported from Eftrope.* '-'Hence 
the, outturn of these mines has of late much 4i%iuislMBa^end) 
they are at the present time not mnOh worked. 

Oopper ore is found in si^Il quantities in the hilly pol!tjhpj:uf 
' the Goorgaon au^ Hissar districts, and in tLeSaflr 
exists iu ' Kt^u^^d Spiti, but has nqt beretofoim been SfmMiim 

■ f, in various parts pf the Provine&as&l^iir 
; in composition itis a ter-sulphide, aed.ll^ 
ivekstwiwo. It is reduced to a line powi^Bi$tftBd> 
8 08 a Postaptic for the ryes, in which i» 

t a tonic to ^e. nerves of the eye, and to>etieengh 
The OFp to ^opb imported from I^dahar,bt)b 
At ^ iu jfhe Hif^dayan t^smor 

)^pit:liUu|'e, in, MBbagaVbkKoitu,in S|dti,aad 
s^uOrth of Peshaw^ Lead , occurs in • vorioue 
m of sulphuret or gt^ua, sometimes associated 
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utitb aqartz ; it is called «ltrm» bv tw;fiative8^ a|id is obofounded 
. by th^ with antimoiiy* Bsinaes |bme lead n^ines in Kulu, 
the^ la a uinenearSabathoo^'intheBaraoliper^nnabofthe 
Suwla''di8triet, worked by the PaiialA md Subatnoo Mining Com* 
nanyi’' which yields about 44) tons (rf ore per mensem, containing 
mm 16 to 72 per emit of lead.- iCMbiweimrs only in sand washed 
down ■’in meater or less abundanee by ihe rivers of the Punjab. 
Q&ld-'wasbing. is taxed, and becomes a source of revenue to the 
fixate; but the amount realised is insignificant. Not more than 
’'tlwew or fbur- annas* wor& of ^d c^ l)e obtained by a hard 
daji& labourist washing. • a ' ■ 

'mt^-^Under this head are' ’'claased - alimentary salt, in- 
elodiog common rock* and eva^rated salt, saltpetre, alum, 
barUia^fsi^), and saUammoniac ftmiSiadar). ' Rack salt 
is found in the Salt Bange running through the Jbeljjm 
and' Shabpwr districts, and on to Balabagh, TranS*lndus ; 
in tiie chain of hills running from the River Indus towards 
Balfadoor l^hel, in the Eohat district ; andiat Drang and Guma, 
in'‘3lljmdi territory; «The principal beds occur in the southern 
slopes of the Salt Bange ; they are from 150 to> 200 feet in 
Ihickness ^ but masses of salt are also found interspersed among 
the "marls, and detached from title main beds. The salt, when it 
ocean -in the main beds, is remarkably pUre j it contains traces 
of .inilphatl of Uhie, but is free from, chloride of magnesium, on 
which account it is very little delic^uesoent' . The mines are of 
two kind8,*-*-one, where the salt rock is appre^cbed by galleries 
ukd ezeutrations'; the other, where,> as at Ealabagb, the ult is 
at the sur&ce, and is quarried rather than min^. The mineral 
is excavated at four places in- the Ban'ge, viz., at theEheora 
(now called the Mayo) hud Ssrdi Mines, #n the Jbelum district ; 
at the Warchtf Mine, in the Shabpoor district ; and at the Eala- 
bagh Quarry, ju3 the Bannoo dis^iioh The expense of excavation is 
borne by the Government, atd the salt is sold to traders at the 
minew fiir-fis. 8-1-0 per mailnd. The total outturn during 
187^8' was. 18,66,494 maundt, valued at Bs. 41,85,769 ; ih the 
year tie outturn wai 12 , 72,807 mannds, valued at Bs, 
Salt erdsts in large duanriiies at eight other localities 
in ^ SMt Ba^ge ; but these minesmre dosed, to prevent smug- 
aglii%. ’ The mmeral is exported to all part* of the Punjab, and 
goes-evea beyovd the frontier on all sides. ^ 

is found naturally in the soil in most distrUts of the 
Putgid), and ^obtained by evapecarion from water in which bae 
beeii'tlirown containing the’erude tali Ktuminous diMe, 
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lAdakh, ifliiin «0 borax , w obtaio^ 4tao- 

' JUn, or tho olajr from which pi^odain iamaiNifiietu^ri* pwona- 
iliio in abm^ance and of fo^’ ^nality at Daihoiuie, iha^waaoot 
: of oanriage is great : also in'theiiflls of the Goorgaon -aVDalhi 
' oistriots. F^rweum n fonnd at Jabtm near Erdaragh^ at IHtadar 
vand ^arsingpoor, in the S^t Bange* af JabbanieBr Nnrpoor^in ti>e 
> Algaa Ravine, at Kadrkbt on the Indns, at sevwal plaoee in tin 
.'Iksisd^bonrhopd of Ratebjung in the Bawu|Ipindse district, and itt 
i antallmr quantities at other places. 

Mam/^Mturea . — In the returns, which are only approximate, 
me hnd ,'525 large works of which 252 are paper works, 76 silk 
rieprkti, 6(1 wood worjps, 66 wool works, 47 shawl ‘works, and 18 
iron works. Spall works, according to the return, have increas- 
, fed ttom 433,759 in number in 1871*72 to 452,286 in 1872*73, 
of which 249,618 are entered as cotton works, 42,269 as leather 
works, 86,773 as wood works, and 28,881 as iron wwks. * The 
total number of workmen increased from 1,181,436 in 1871*Y2 ' 
to 1,245,738, which may be regarded asssome indication of ac- 
tivity Mad progrtosen the main branches of industiy. The total 
Talne or the manufactures for 1872*73 is estimated in round num« 
bers, at Rs. 5,81,64,000, being 464 lokhs in excess of the estimate 
for 1871*72, and 15 lakhs in excess of that for 1870-71. .The 
fcdlowing^ the detail for t|pee years 



1870-71. 

m^Qumi 

1872-78. 

SUk 

Ootfeoa , ... 

Wool ... # 

Other Fihreo ^ , 4.* 

PA|^r ... ^ 

Woo<i» ... • ... 

Iron 

Braoo and Copper 

IMdirrg ... 

^d«tid Silver Lmo ... 

:: ::: ■::: 

rffiievde 

'Omr Ibnnfeotares •.» 

Total 

. ■* 

Re. 

10.51.000 
2,01,88,000 

12,80,0* 

6,60,000 

1.19.000 

69.88.000 

89.44.000 

9.99.000 

21.40.000 
4614^000 
29^56,^ 

4.98.000 

14.21.000 
85,000 

8,24>000 

87.77.000 

14.49.000 
1,78,18,000 

' 8,14,000 

9.08.000 

1.94.000 

98.99.000 

88.44.000 
. 9,18,000 

. 90,'99,000 

49.69.000 
.88,19,000 

9.89.000 

19.89.000 
1,90,000 

, 19,96,000 

29.81.000 ; 
^ 

i lllllllllllll ill 

5,14,59^ 
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l^i'iiahlia ' of siik'maiuifiMtaro shdws a consictovable iner^be, as 
doestihit of ahawh^' proving' tfiat the tatter branch of indnstrphas 
Mcovared £roln' tiie tempolaxy depression caused by the franeo- 
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Qerihan war. Tl(g value of cottpn manufactures maintaiBs it»pla<^ 
JbeiDg very little short of 1870-71, and largely in excess of 1871^|. 
^I’he J^thei^ manufacture ^ihows a slight increase in value. T^t 
colunm for tea is iucorcectly blank, as tea cultivatiod in the iTang ( 
Valley is in a thriving state. | 

Mr. Badoi-Powen gi^es the following detailed de8cripti<| 
of the manufactures of the Punjab " 

Cottcn ManUtfactwes^-^TheaQ consist of native cloths worked with native th 
both coloured and plain. The coloured cloths are generally either sapped or c 
goodSy with on wituout borders. Coarse cloths dyed red are much in tin y i of '^ 
other coloured cloths are also used in all shades and varieties. Ofwhite clot- 
damask cloth is ala>at the be# of all the thicker cotton fabrics, and shows il 
greatest advance in workmanship. It is principally made at Jr^lundm^ Hushiarp<^ 
Patiala^ and Loodianah. Chautahie and dotahis ana also white cloths, patteiiM 
with diamonds or a *• herring bone** in the' fabric. s- j — i 


, « Thick nisite cloth is dostUi, L 

which there are varieties, chausi, pairiaif ^c, according to the number of fibres i| 
each thread* Coarser than dosuti is ^e one-thread fabric, or e£wiri. This ii^ 
cheap cloth used for dusters, dfc. Oazxi is a thinner and comzpon-class fabric, b|| 
if well haade, Is a very serviceable article. Next are several varieties of thin olotm 
varyingr^in 'fineness down to the softest muslin. The Varieties of printed oeli^ 
gCodSy fiopr-^cloths. are merely varieties of the above cloths. The next class < 
cotton luhric is tnc dari or cotton carpet. This is a floor-clotbt of thickna 
Wyihg woording to the quality of the fabric, and dyed varioC 
eolonrs* made wi^ a pile . like Turkey carpets^ in 

places, esjraoiaUy MooUan. Other cotton manufactures are broad tape, cmma . 
cotton rope; coloured and plain, horse nets, fringe for a horse’s head to keep off fliei^ 
and narrow tape. All the above are made with Native thread. The next class con# 
sists of finer white fabrics, made with Buropdin, thread, such as the richer classeil; 
wear. And, lastly, there are the jail m^nufadtures of table eloths (mmaak')^ tablf 
napkins and towels of all sorts, fine and rough (Turkish towels), which are made 
principally by convicts with the Native loom and Native or English thread accord-' 
ing as the fabric is to be of finer or coarser sort. ^ 

WoQlhn — ^Tbe next fabrics of textile manufacture are thossg 

made of wool. WocUen manufactures are either of pashminUf country sheep*!^ 
wool, or goat and^ camel hair. Here comes that wonderful class of manu-l 
factihres Which known as Kashmir shawls. They are of two kind8,-J 
loom- wove, where the who]# pattern is wrought in the loom, with an endlesw 
series of threads of idl colours ; the other amlikavy where a foundation is made of a! 
plain , fabric in poriioU of different colours, the surface of whiAi is then minutel^ 
worked over by bend with a pattern emb&pidered in fine^asAm thread on 
sometimes silk. Country wool is, the wool of the damba, or fl^-tailed sheep of i 
Salt Range and of Peshawiir, and black and white wool of the common sheep.: 
From these blanket^ are ipade. One other class of fabrics remains to be notic^^ 
via., pile or Turkey carpus. These are made of great excellence at Mooltaa ; 
others Mc imported, iddwy of small size, from Bokhara, Yarkand and, Kashgar# 
The/liaiioiw Central Jail also produces very fine samples. Gk>at hair is princlpfdly^ 
used fer makii^ coarse bags, cOarse blankets and mats for the floor. In Pei^wim 
there a fine, kind of goat hair, worked up into pa/fu or cloth. WithregHtd i| 
oan^hpir, mu eofi i wool is woven into cAogaf (long over-coats Vena son^ 
,^j|ese, however, are mostly made in^bul, Bokhara end KohkiuC 
the best silka are made at Mooltan, I^ore md 
The jfprmer:; plaim eiWpod .or shot sUks. Neat chuck; s&e 

made I thesp; jfiiid: readiest 8am|||xong Bun^uen ladies, and, as wfil 

and wear IWly ▼nluable useful artleles. The Ba^er^I^s 

remar)Ad>le ;for^ tlmi|r,^ignv^ by the inteimkhi^ of 

serin or idoiMy iu>ni<ma plain #lk* ie jupt ponced 

or Mooltan^- ereh Baha^poor. That which is sold jia 



9 pe, or more, Bokhara rarely from Tarkand and China* Notwithirtaadiiigthe loeal 
t^aetures, silk dopatUM or scarves worked with gold are lai{raly Im^rted from 
^ares. Velvet is in demand for Native saddles and saddlt-clothai it it also iisedP 
the small carpet on which kings and great dignitaries sit, andfolonshiohSi and 
I the covering of eword scabbards. Velvet is not made, as far as is known,4ba any 
t of India, and certainly not in the Punjab. The fancy articles in silk, that is 
cles made without the aid of the loomi are more nnmerous tl^ thote of ^ 
on^or wool classes. First there are the taoriaitcf, or netted sashes, by whicli 
I pmjafMa are fastened round the waist. Various head ornaments, horse tran^ 
Jgs of all kinds, fringes for the nose, the long tassels that ornament the sadw, 
id leading ropes are also made of silk. 

Fibi^u8 Mafvitfacturea * — One indigenous fabric of this class Is the coarse sack- 
gt, of taf, answering to the gunny” of Bengal. It is used for packing or for 
^ololhs, or. for sacks and bags for grain. The next division of this class oon* 
Its ropes of all kinds, made ohiedy of the healh of the Sa^arvm muf^ck (ban 
nj) ; of san*^ (hemp) and Bankohra (the Rozelle plant.) The third division con- 
IB Native paper, either pXin or coloured./ It differs not in kind, but only in 
dity anid excellenit of manufacture, and in the size of the sheeta The paper 
Kashmir is, however, different in kind; and is superior to anything yet pro- 
ceed in the Punjab* All the jails now prodnee paper, and in some of them of ex- 
ilent quality. Old taU chopped into pieces, is the ordinary paper material,— ^not 
raga The last division comprises a series of mats, baskets, and of ehithB^ or 
bt screens for doors. Punkahs, hand fans, and masts manufactured from tiie 
gh fibrous pieces of the palm-leaves are very common and are imported from 
; l^iilhawur. Jl^Are are al^ basket and screens of the oulm of the striH, enuunented 
attenls, of woolled thread. 

midery * — This class includes embroidery of all kinds, the rioh Mid embrol- 
of saddles, masnadst and chogas ; tl^ beautiful silk needle-wo»ed in posA- 
ootton and net ; and lastly the wonderful Kashmir andxkar or needle-worked 
consisting of i^wls, caps, coats and ehogtUt whose substance iSyposArntna, 
the pattera is worked by hand arching to a de^e of fineness that is perfectly 
Ilous. In these^works the great pt^ience and extreme delicacy of finger of 
workman is exhibited to the utmost. Many of the embroidered patterns pro* 
must have required the pari^nt minute labour of couseoutive months ; and 
I beautiful arrangement of colour and great variety and elegance of design in the 
peitem are very striking. It is, however, needless to observe that they have no 
: |fi|)wledgeof the principles of colouring, and hence it not seldom happens that their 
Ib&nr degenerates into glare and then contrasts into gandiness. 

%ther Chods , — The original Native manufactures of leather are not extensive, 
non shoes, s^dlery, bookbinding, water-bags ^d buckets are alinost the 
r leather articles jn common use. The more promising kinds of leather manu- 
nres are the re^t of European demand on one hand, and European Instruc- 

i on the other. Saddlery, harness and English boots and shoes are now very well 
de by Native workmen. . 

tiitai Manv^nttwrts , — This large and important class, embracing all 
iactnres m metal, is subdivided primarily into the two main divisions 
I work in the precious and non-precious metals. The sub-classes include 
hi copper, brass' and bell metal, chiefly in the form of vessels for 
Iking, drinxing end holding water. Such vessels are alwap used wherever 
pMple are rich enough to have them ; it is only the very poorest 
> kre confined entirely to earthenware pots. Bough iron-work, such as bolts 
Jwii; nails, iron pans and implements, is a class in which tkore is great room 
^Sr^hnproi^Binent. Witili regard to outlery, the best samples are the manufaotm 
of tible; knives at Shahpoor, and various ai^oles at Goojrat and Sialkot, all on the 
EuinE^pNaik^ A pq^ion of the many fiesoriptions of swords and daggers com 

ui^er class. The next great dilirion ttds class of manniactures contains 
woik In idle preeions metals. The first snltovisiott relates to the mannfa ejyp e 
of i^ld whri; si^ as gold thread atid*ipimgle8,gdd infiiitayiace^ 

- . .. . . joldlftifead and fine fiattened 

oth the. aid of a sObwarp. The next class 



and ribaiids; ^ ^ 
mer gre found woven, Isdio gold ( 
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fomy«ofih m eiip» ftnd Tet«^, bolh phia 
Md ornamental^ ^ oheaed ofor^witli the heautifnl flower-work hi relief » ae in^o 
Kaehmir eilT^- In Ciie eldta ate atao ineluitad a mnltitude of triidLete. Next 
eome Ihe bemifal worky ^ - ann e mid ehi^e, peit^bcneee^and oaeketa, 

oombit battane* paper-lmiteii^. letter welghta and many other artkdee of iron 
polished and wrought all oter wtth ourions detiees in g<dd linel made by ham* 
xnering In gold wire. Last in tiiia olaes eomea plating, both water and etaetro-pHitaw 
fomer .haa been dt^e for. years 'in the eitiea of the Punjab by oYorlaying 
with thin gold, but the latt^^ia quite neW| and haa been praotised by a lew woi^r 
men with lair euceeee. 

Native Jewellery and ^omeZhap.^The latter is noticeable chiefly on ba<mil 
of eet ]eweH***nniny ringii and bracelets being finished witai enamelli^ hrtbw'tri^ 
The most shorn pieces of enamelling are the silver vases from rKsshmir Slid 
Hooltan and the enamelled Jewellery of Kangra. The jewellery, propmly SO 
called, consists vol ^gems’, out afid set In gold, lor rings, necklaces, Ao, Almost ^ 
only gems esteemed by Natives for their finest omamenta are rubies, emeralds^ 
dia^nds and pearls. j^,»ihe others are despisCd. Th^ema are aU imported. 
Another class oi jewelleiy which' deserves notice |a that of velhi, made in the Ihi- 
ropoan fashion, with stones aa in Sturope, which latter are chiefly brought from 
Oalcotta. Very good native work in imitation of Buropoan isnlso done at Keii» 
gra. , ' 

Maoft/aetures in Wood^Vimt in this class comes furniture, principally mai^ 
by ‘European han^ in regimental workshops, or by natives under European oUpeb- 
intendenSe.. Anolner divtaion of this olaes contains all the wood casings, ehch aa 
lags of beds, l^xes, wahdng.4tiokB and artielea Turned wood '^are is nkde at 
Pak Psttan and other places, —the turned vases, Wxes, &o.t being afterws^ 
covered with variegated lacquer and polished. Plicate ivory carving Is doi|e, 
principal)^ at and Umritsur. 

FapUr if eeAa-^-Beyond a mde papier maohe from Muanffurgiirh there is hardly 
any made in the Province. The Kashmir bpaes^pen trays, oard-caies,' Ac., are some 
of them of wood and some of papier maohe, idle surface being most^J^autifuUy and 
delicately painted over in gold or colours, or both, on a grofind of mme odour pre- 
Tiouslylaidoii. 


Pofferp.-^Qenerally speaking, nothing is utpe bat mde porous earthen Yessels of 
Ihe various forms of water-bottles, caps, pans ahd cooking-pota; but hi several dis- 
triota of the Province beautiful thin paper pottery, unglaaed,i0 manufactured. Some 
of the pottery is of a pale yellow, and a little of a Hack colour. Some Of the jails 
make pottery, and great progress has been made, both ae to form, colour and quality 
of glam ; but still the art l&rude and imperfect, and the apparatus and substances 
•smloyed need improvemend^ ^ o 

<7iasi.— The ^ attempts cf the Province at glass-makingj are as fdlowO 
The emda glass is a thick greenish material, from which bulbous bot^o are btosta,, 
but no advance in this has hitherto been made. The tools, l£e furnace s»i| the an* 
nealing are aU en the smallest scale, and of the rudest and mOst unsi^ii^aotl^ 
kind, ^e tew' white glass articles that are made of broken Enw^[>i^ 
artictei melted down. The best glass is made at Panipat and KarhaL dlMS^ 
not used for drinking oqt of by narivM, and that cinployed by Europeans ii>M* 
ported, aa is also window glass. . ^ 

■ , Oudi. '■ 

Thera era no mmes or quonries in this PraVinra t>t>ifn‘’rai^ 
paras kunSenr, (an inferior liine-etone) is 

quantiUes. .and is mueh.usad'ibr' inetalling roads, apQit|K^for 
inrhioh it igjadnoirably adapted, ^ere may he ggid to ,^i,]^l^y 
an^ in' 'Ou)^|!'a ilitlp dloth ts sti|l 


Mytngk ; piaoe to iqipctf M :|^ae goods, 

mdm elqth kr stUl ei^rlki^ the q^apiiy is 
SradoaUy lesa' The ,cottnti‘7 cldOi' u mostly ot the 
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been proved, to be 
suspected, tbe'&rer 
it thick lies at e lit* 
lity of the .coal has 
0 be of fair .iinality 
’I Should the, double 
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to be equal to^i 
annum. 
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.of coal, to a tyiaited extentj^foafonirardedforthense <^thecaiU 
1 ^ 7 . Tho deo^uid is, bowovat, |reater ,ti^an the sappfy,Mdtlie 
uiniog Cothpany are uaking-some efforts to teetiheircaps^tiea 
to meet the demand. Smae efforts wen also made by Government 
during the yW under i^rt to testae whole ai^ 01 like Sa^>eora 
bashi;’ and also to^bore mtd*the rock strata through the alluvial d^ 
podt'.of .the 'l^Terboddlr'I^ley inc the vicinity of ilie railway new 
Qa^wara to prove the ociirtience or otherwise of cosL Xhewht^ 
season’s horipg operations, however, unfortunately' proved a 
owing to the ' insufficiency of the boring plant and to t|ift misakan- ' 
agemeat of the.^uperintei^nt of the works. 

The trial borings on '^this field in the neighbourhood of, the 
village of Tipperpenti were brought ^to*a Olosgin October 1872 
on the tipnsfer of the QodavarypjNl^OrkB to the Sdadras 'Go* 
vemment. Much of the season's consisted in attem]^ to 
trace the confines of the 12 feet seam stimck last ^ear in one m the 
bore holes, but unfortunately little success'httendra &e operations, 
the rod in one It^n&bnaking at the depth of 345 fe(||, and he the 
olher., meeting with hard rock difficult te penetrate at 26fi feet 
without touching , the seam. But sufficient has l^n ascertained 
to enable the Engineer to eetimate the capabilities of the .Ivbole 
field at about “a couple' million of Ottbic yards of workable 
coah” The coal is said to be of inferior quality, ginn^n avtyage 
of 80 per cent. cash. The thorough test^ of ftiafiiid will now 
dqiendon the action of the Madras Government. 

The Province was visited by'Mr. H. Bauem^j adciUedmetallar* 
[ist deputed to examine and remrt on the feasibility of establuffing 
^ron works in India, and the fouowing is extracted from his prelitm* 
nary rwort Hematite of Ghsmasu There are two localities 
about five miles apar# known as Lobna. At ^ eastern one 
-tikere is a mass of dense redhema^teimd nrngnetitemoreorlms 
silicioas forming an isolated hill which xise%bbout 120 feet 
a^ve the level of the surrounding country. "The mass would 
probably yield from 300,000 to 600,000 tons vfithOTfegMng'be- 
low th^ surface The second or western Iiohara is similar in 
character but siiigller in extent. These ores are ahotd 43 to 60 
miles firom Ohanmt, and would become of gr^t value iii we Wimt 
of iron makii^^ Incoming general in India as tlwy 'trohld be 
used for fett* 


I 



poorm ores 
Duda' 'Vallai , 

Qadarwarip ^48 regards qnfklity, about ibe best <rf ilw Indiw 
ores 1baf?fll^ seen. If good coal mto be disooveiedity the 
boiin{g^$Miii^amilkidsttwon.wOkd foimagoodntefiff Miron 
wMk ^^y thring small Iw and sheeViiim and nmilar high classed 



~ ^ ma4« fjr?in4!M!^ll^b^ ore, land 

ifc|j|p ij^b<diii0hi^|pN E^tiliaciiure trill ooiititweiiofloteristiial^ 
diiiRei^ae' tlindeiiittadfor DfttiTO madftiirokeee^^ 

.«itt«;di8tiiiot8 tiiat om be eiippUed:'with Eng^i^' aoidiSwei^h 
« large i|||iL wor^ being^-^t xxip atieit|^J(|ii^|M[>tIi 
I |djiM»8 {iepend so apbb od tbe finp rMul^ of oilMd: 

41^ W^ttora and, Q<dlar«rara that li wodldi be prepig^if to 
^speonhite on* the. subject now. SinQe Mr. Bauertnau W" lefllii eotel 
; hadkldeeji reached at Warora, but that uf dll that ^caa 'benaaid 
' *preaent ; time, the qualitjr of thd C6at and its fith^ foi: 

Uast lafrnaces and the li^e, remain 4o be demdld AtiOadarwa- 
to^tixe bolingsare still in progress, and some tim# wiiryjgt>'e)ap9a 
. 'h^oteuthe ^tqpt and g qm ty of the coal . beds can be reported on. 

-i* ' ^ no manufactnrim peculiar ^ the Oen- 

tial Province, and i^|^rticular excellence can be lii^ign^ to 
tbe :,iW^uee of any^^)^ of the industries practise there, except 
perha^/ the tissue ti^rk of Burhanpoor and the rmfal}^ 
deced- w|iuing appdml manufacture 'ig pmtl^ of Magi^r* and 
fihMndara. These spO’^toand an •extensivi foreign (Indian)? de* 
indt^ in fact the Vdaving industi’y is the only one theordtum 
of^ tlrhioh enteia largely into the export traffic of the J^tovince. 

: It ^ia nojb ' possible to offer any certain statistica of the extent of 
t^ wei^ practised as it isin a piecemeal fashion all’ovet 

the proinnce. *lt is nevertheless the main local industry, and 
commands a large market notwithstanding the competkion with 
MmaChester goods and the disturbing fluctuations in the Ootton 
market, ^e coarse made native cloth will no doubt long ton- 
tinue to be in general demand, owing to ite ;more durable 
qualities' and also to the foot of its being manhfaotored in 
a torm adapted far native wehr.tiOf other manufsctures, 
that of iron smelting and shaping the material into the many 
fcrms of uflplements used in agriculture, &a, is perhaps toe next 
meet important, and is carried on in a rude primitive way 
nr many placee all over toeProvince. 

Bum 

'Kiere k no report. The Province is rich in niineral: ttoldth.- 

Cooig. , 

> i^ere are^ no mines in' ^fg. The Ce^ ltoiVM,jK^ of 

on^ tirackil msde ^in - tte tous^ in the 

vifiage of mshgol'' on the ISifth-easb irohtiec the shaHrls i^um- 
morbiinds) with an oraiuatiitol border whick are worn by the 

VM.ZVUI. *B 
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OoorgS) are manuiactitred. .North!' Gporg the ooarse cotton 
cldlh worn by^ld lalfbureteiatnnde^andaflne description of <d|th 
is woven in small quantities ^at Kodl%>ed. ' Manufacturin^h* 
dustry has made little or no prdgre^ran^ongst the popnlatioBi 
owing perhaps to the etcessive dainjll^ >of the Otiihate durin 
the prevalence of the tfouth-weet mbrifon especially, and alm^t 
every article used in the country has ih cbhsei^ence to be impor- 
ted. The workmanship of the tillage carpenteri) and blac^smititus 
is of the rudest description. . " 

ATmet. — ^The principal metaljic products of the Mysore 
Province ate iron,' iron-sand, gol jHfa st. cm^y-stones and 
small quartz * Crystals. In the Division iron ore is 

found in four^talooks of the Bangalore, Jfro talooks of the Kola.r 
and one talook of the Toomkoor DiBtrict*Y Iron abounds in the 
Sbimoga, Channagri, Tarikere, Kadur, Hiri^r, Hosdurga, Chit- 
aldroog and Budibal tdlooks of the Nagr Division, as ^vell as in 
the Mysore District of the Asfitagram Division. There are '2i^7 
fio called mines in the Province and 1,859 furnaces for the manu- 
facture of iron.- During the year under report,^ 88,989* maunds 
of iron were produced. The duty levied on the furnaces amouin- 
ted in' the aggregate to Rs. 8,J88-9-6, against R|. 8J7 00-4-5 
in the previous year. During the year 1872-73, two geers of 
gold were obtained in the Betmangla talook of the KSlar District, 
where it is found in small quantities by washing the alluvial soil. 
Gold dust also occasionally found in the washings caused by the 
moonsoon rains from the Hemagiri Hill in the Quliyurdurga Ta- 
look of the Nundydroog £b’ vision. The washers are sa^d to realize 
about 4 annas worth, of gold in a day’s wasmng. Qr%^ite, laterite 
and other descriptions of stone suitable for building aKsd other pur^^ 
poses are procured in abundance throughout the Proi^ince. 

Manufousture ^ — ^The total value of* the manufactures for the 
year is thus approximately shewn : — * 


Silk . 

Ootton ' .. 

Wool .. 

Fibres «. 

Paper * 
Wood 


Rs 

428,600 

10,26,380 

188,363 

22,40a 

10,800 

26,300 


Iron 

Brass and copper 

Building, materials 

Oils 

Sugar 

Sait 


Rs 

.. 148,600 

.. 273,300 

20 ; 60 a 
.. ^eo,4to 



The foregoing alone , do not represent* all the manufactures 
of the Province, for the^, information procurable on the 
subject is still defective. In nearJy every part of Mysore, 


* 0^28 lbs. per mannd. 


. cotton clotbs. are wotea. jp^e of r%w, silk i$ carried 

on tp^ a consideraWe extep iri 'jMigeri, Cloeepe^y Channa^ 
patna:^dnkonkaIli, ^ M Knmgal and 

Hcdiynrduiriiit; , This j;ii^stry in a depressed 

state pwitlg to imortaj||^|pohg |he sjlk^worms^ The Mysore 
silk clotjbi; ^ a^d interi^^ve^ with lace/ 

mands a hig^^ice haple largely. Gold 

j^d ailyer is prli^ipally at Chik- 

*^yanhatii in the Toornk^r^iattict noted for tbe manufacture 
• of kl)MiketiS; Ivdp and ati^ ai^^ mahufactuired in Korata- 

ger% Madda^^^ and Magadi* Ti:GHao in «the Bangalore 

Bisect hasT long been -hoted;^^^ and wire used for m|^cal ^ 
dnstit^ents. A^PaihfllL -^^htagram Division, 

beeh^ 12 years paat a? ]||p manufactory. Bangalore is ' 
nefedflat ita wb^^^^^ Those manufacture at the 

Ceiitfkl Jail a^ ofsMp|^r depign and workmanship, anderro 
moi^y sent to England to meet oydera from that country. ‘Articles 
of excellent ^orktnansbii^ in sandalwood andosilver in the shape of 
box^^/yjases, cups &ct.| are made in some parts of 

the^ the brass and copper 

pott^rl^ of Mad^gbri^ is of mnoh reputa 

' ' ' ■®®par« " •' , \ ^ 

examined the mineral deposits* The 
coal^borihg /t^^ationB at Pisgaon were taken over by the 
Public . W at^^the beginning of 1872-73/ The 

curio^’ ^It lake ,.o| lionar in the Buldanab Distrioh* was 
wodf^ % .>0pvhrhmeht, to enable the origin of the deposits 
to be ||iprpu^hly investigated and the value of the kike fully asoer« 
tainedll|i:®he dulla, wh^ch it produces, consists of a close colleo* 

two compact surfaces. The 

mum consists of the characteristic cubical crystals of com* 

mon salt "* of lar^ size arranged mostly in pyramidical forih;SiOn a 
compact mass of the common dulla. These crystalsvarejwo salt^ 
Manufactures , — A purely agricultural province like Berar finds 
it more profitable to raise raw produce to pay for imported ifaanu* 
factures;^ than to create a trade by which it might'export. Cot-, 
ton {cloths, mostly of the coarser* kinds, some stout carpets^ and 
Indian saddles, are made within the Provin- 
ce. hittle silk- weaving goes on ; an4 the dyes are. good at 

Bew^at, nnar B^ldahah,^ t^ forge still of fair 
quah|j^:v9^ fine ot^ht. Hharlj all articles of fn^ 




la the labae^Ol^nt thirty years, or in 1864-66, the trade reached 
Its highest poial in value, £123,813,004. In 1866.67, front a fall 
in the infated price of cotton, it stood at £95440,109, and in 
1869*70, it leached the healthy level of £100,895.055. Knee that 
yewr the ve^ has fiuctnated, bat the avenge may be fah^n'aii, for 
foreign coh^miiroe, a handled millione sterling annoally, aj^fiPKieoast' 
Sag, twenly-ftve miUioq%u9v 125 millions u all. jDaimg^ytopeat 
two yotttt the total mtot i»f ib» tade has heen beloir^pi^ 
averiMir-' ^ 





TU Tra^ from. 1834 to 1S74. 


The Foreigai, Trade firom 1834 to 1874. 



TotAL Mbrohandxsb and 

Trbabubb* Morehimdise 

and 

Treasure. 

mports. Exports. 


Amml Average 
imBm 

1811^67 .j. 

im-n , 
lems 

18rS<74 

AntuiiU Average 


41,062,967 

49,014,276 

66,166,029 

46,207,882 

49,660,628 

61,146,096 

'49,814,786 

46,888,827 

88,868,729 

42,667,660 

86,817,140 

88,386,148 

40,620,679 


£ 

8,188,162 

11,%14,604 

18,604,117 

11,688,437 

12,122,676 

11,322,699 

11,837,368 

13,822,069 

14,840,292 

13,767,621 

17,099,684 

14,252,661 

17,697,062 

17,844.701 

16,069,806 

14,783,436 

18,628,344 

16.906.648 

18.288.648 
18,706,488 
20,798,848 
20,519.862 
20,778,487 
20,017,126 
20,194,268 
28,640,444 I 
26,691,879 | 
28,278,474 
80,682,298 
26,847,471 
28,889,210 
34,090,164 
87,000,397 
48,970,786 
66,806«884 
48,169,286 
69471,791 
67,666,476 
60,202,777 
61,478,096 
64,467,746 
67,664,703 
6K618,728 


.64,661,680 

66426474 

66474449 

67,820,676 


£ 

14,842,298 
18,142,916 
21,077,274 
191266, U09 
20,874,270 
18,638463 
19,109,768 
24,024,262 
2%970,198 
24,814,616 
81,612,030 
24,706,104 

32.208.689 
29,428,139 
27,906,692 
26,309,442 

81,177,661 
29,2114,928 
81,980,289 
84,076,086 
38,090,891 
88,422,103 
36;773,062 
86,868,464 
34,966,186 
48,886,226 
66400,168 

69.371.689 
66,077448 
62,700»018 

. 694114 I 8 

68,260447 

74,273,814 

92,112,136 

117.004.066 i 
84432,263 

118.966.066 
138,811^004 

96,440,109 

101483^621 

106,608441 

106,979,487 

100496.066 
96,41r),819 

107419499 

92,342,720 

96,260,992 

98446417 
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Foreign Trade, 


Distinguishing , Merchandise and Treasure since 1$50-51 wa 
have the fo]lowing:-«- 

P 














Gold and Siltfer* 459 

t 

Vodtie of Sold and Silver Imported from and ExporUdPto Foreign Conn- 
trm at Ports in British /n^ui in each year jrom ra34-35^£o 1873*74. 


Exports. 


i«36-87 
j 837-88 

3 193-39 
nnuaL 
H39-40 
t34(Ml 

1841-42 

1842-43 

i843-# 
Anmat 

1844-45 

1845-46 


.46-47 
1547-48 
} >48-49 
4 nmol Aver^ 
ltt49-50" 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 58 

1853- 54 
Annual Aver 

1854- 55 ‘ 
L855-56 
[856-67 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 
Annual A 
1859^60 
[866-61 
1861-62 
1862-68 
863-64 


















mm 




9,662 1,416,876 


' 3 M 


" 




it 




M 


4, 


wn 










Wri: 






ll,488,820j 2J,868,do 
26,557,801 


1,164,448 


11,778^74 
8,978,978 16,166^964 
11,461,317 17,617,777 
,18,964,707 

6,m^n 

U,SSl^09 
4,666,666 
6,799,684 
8,266,668 


1,116,199 
681,696 
1,110,651 
1,240, 46o| 1,267,666 
1,02 i>, 194 
1,409,6221 l,444i9( 
%164,162 


1,692,860 2,431,601 
166.4671 1,406,489 1,671,946 

1,377,966 l,896,e8( 

1,480,2121 1,801,664 
1/144,641 
2,289,766 
I,487,209| M9^64.> 
1,298,079 
1^14,071 
1,694,02} 




















Thi following ftablea show the (^ga.lij^ of oach i^T|i(OB from 
; •*' ^ 1334.36 '<^^8^78. ■ ’ 

Fozeigii Trade of .&uiii*Fraviiuie!; 



Hormn 


1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 • 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

\Amml Aotragt 

1889- 40 
1840-41 
1841^^9 
1842-48 
1848-44 

AnnufUAwra^ 

1844-45 

1846-46 

1846- 4f 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

Average 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851 - 62 

1852- 53 
1858-54 

Annual Average 

)854-65 

1855;86 

1856^57 

l8l{7-58 

1858-59 « 

Annual Average 
7859-80 
1860-61 

1861- 63 4 

1862- 68 

1868- 64 

^^nttiial Averem 

1864-66 

1865^66 

1866-67 (Usdioiiths) 
1867«66. 

1868-66 

imtual Average 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 • 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 


■ -.t' 

l,999,18f 

2, mm 

2,W«96; 
2,468,905 
2,682.159: 
2 , 409^689 i 
8^341 j591j 
4^9(^755 
-4,262,910 
3,915,186 
4,474,478 
4,116,988 

5,232,617 

5,818,443* 

4,671,861 

4,356,014 

5,10 1, 485 

5,283,170 

6,115,201 




: - , 646 , 2251 ? 4M2Mi 
.^68^1^- 
r :6i8^527 
1,048,888 
; 1,219,031 
842,767- 
1,226,787 i 
918,808 
989,618 
' 1*618,712- 
1^752,876 
l,8o7,260 

1.581.865 
991,006 

l,88Cf*229 
747*228 
1,414,600 
1,214,080 

1.214.865 
1,889,484 
2,866.476 
3,393,987 
2,085, 9§6 
2,038,158 

645,124 
5,479,854 
6,428,573 
7.186,211 
5,560,821 I 
5,060,017 
7,770,479 
8,5*19,648 

4,076,964 12,955,001 

4,787>495 15*169,028 

4,^886,589 18,640,821 

4^,224 14,494,299 

7ji^884 17,759,475 

89^347 19,821,888 

6,180,663 16,866,679 

4,818,^2 19,873461 

4,390*889 20*826,943 

644^047 18,929,681 


1,536,448 
4,001,605 I 
1,096,552 


lv:'v7L_. 

; i8,088»,48 
»,822,l»r 

123^® 

7’,eei|867 

9,0^8M 

».I7M«7 

»iJ48,e» 

9, 9197^88 
10,420,971 
10,738,656 
10,133;S04 
10,229,279 
10,668)851 
12, {96,800 
12,014,642 
13,874,182 
14,480,046 
12,862,284 
12,504,490 
13,198,769 
12,966,001 
16,160,028 
18,640,921 
14,494,290 
17,769,476 
19,821,888 
18,886,679. 
19,878,881 
20)828,948 
18,929,631 
20,814,448 
22,986,479 
27,627,780 
24,619,760 


: 88,566 
6^699 

■| ^p[6 

117,683 

.«H1,017 

li^206 

72,934 

186,796 

. 182,821 

896.643 
287,079 
286,406 
906,071 
780,878 
630,995 
864,206 
276,829 

' 268,588 
476,876 
437,918 
869,082 
891,666 
112,686 
629,425 
206,249 
86,892 
264,984 
896,280 

467,747 

166,868 

468,864 

688.644 
431,169 
26M9t 
JBTI^ 
88^77 


480,876 

647,874 

166,678 

618,664 

221,694 

76,980 






«45.14a 

miea 



9.827872 

2 

16471^871 

2 

8.198^884 

' 2 

8816387 

2 

6.861.114 

t 


13.188.»7<t 
17, mMB 
18 , 621.462 
26,841,868 
88,083,789 

28,667,882 

40.828,077 

88,74i(l76 

80,788,817 


t»«fOQ.671 


80,887,809 | 


448,180 

i.oaaoM I 
1,188881 
1,228,118 ! 
1,102487 



















'm- 


1852 fi3 
1858.54 

Annual Averam 


Annual Avwm 

1859 60 

1860 61 
166162 
1862-68 


Annual Aueroffe. 
1864.65 


1866.67 (11 


Annum A v ff ij fi 






1.087^835 

1,408,251 
1 85X882 


K 187.488 
1,167,264 
845 869 


9,518.089 
2,450 601 
2.978,670 
8,005,890 
2.635.681 
8,032.419 I 1,054,859 
5485.886 I 545954 
8.129.578 
3,296,401 


BElTISa bubha. 


1861 62 


I 


600,145 

W.645 

1,422,275 

1862:68 

••• 


<•••• 

i8».<ff9 

38,277 

1.37t,477 

1868 64 




497.S9 

67,740 

1.626861 

AniwcH AHra(f§»» 


••• 


512,584 

44,887 

1,475.086 

1664-65 

1865 66 


■ ••• 

••• 

^699,988 

112,027 

2.626,522 


* , ' 

•6* 

788.910 

136.888 

2.8191.227 

1866 67 (11 rnoil^) 

MS 



714.106 

52,644 

U2W2 

1667-66 

••• 

••• 


1,029.415 

64 476 

1,572.40B 

1868-69 

*— 



i,a4*,?w 

16.509 

9;450f}66 

ilnfufol Awraga.,, 




806.475 

6^949 

2,200:643 

im 70 

1870-71 

• •• 

• 

M. 

1,683.785 

1,086,711 

68»656 

46.088 

1,770.076 

1486.607 

187172 , 


p *** 


1,891,217 

46 480 

1790,752 

1872-73 

•• 

f 

tm 

1,680,439 

72,920 

1776,969 


















'Tradt of each Ffdvineo forHiroo jfoan. 


jg^iga ta>A Gowtoig Trate from- 1871-7^to*L&78-74. . 


' ' 

Totii. yaavb Of 

‘ tUTi— « . 

f Bengal 

Bombay 

PraoofDtttj • Siod 

Madrae 

^ 1 BriiiBh Burma ... 

/Bengal 

1 Bombay # 

f lAlev't $0 Duty •< Mod 

, 1 Madras 

Burma 

*■ . V 

Total 

/Bengal 

Total Valile of Doty* f Bombay 
free and JOaiiabJe < Sind ... 

Iinpdlta ^ 1 Madrae 

Cltritlet^urma ... 

Oraud Total ol Imports ^... 

TOTill. TfJLLim Bzpobts o/ IiuUan Pro- 

dueOt 4M^«ii*sawttal6ig sn^ecuure-^ 

/liengar ... 

^ I Bombay 

Free of Doty w 4 Bind 

} Madras 

i British Snrma ... 

Total 

' ^Bengal 

1 Homuay • 

Subject to Doty •< Slnd 

1 Madras 

t British 8 brma ... 

• • 

^ Total 

Total Value of Dot* LSSUfSlv 

Free and .DutiabiSj 

Exports of ihdioa ; 

PrnfhirtiT ify- | Madras 

1 British Burma ... 

Ibtol Exporu qf Indian Produeo^ de, 

Tota]:» Vslox of BXPOftTs ^Foreign Mer- 
cddhdi;m--«fcfadinf Tyvaruf^e. 

Bengal 

Bombay ... 

Sind 

Madras ».. 

^ British Bivnut ••• 

Twmi^yji MOfTsa bnoimo am0M» ' 

! ! ... «■- ■ '■ 

1871-79. 

1879 78. 

1878-74f! 

Ba 

70.24 9S6 
8d.ir.6s2 
8.06,917 
88,34.963 
16.60 *J60 

Ba 

74 69.620 
1,40,60,607 
4 36.798 
6870,610 
91,02.38(1 

Bst 

1 S7,18.76d. 
1,66.87, 868 
20,14931 
48,81,168 
39ji0,286 

8 89.10, fiyo 

3,08, «9 866 

8.96,07,168 

14.9*.78.lb4 
9,s6.oa.ooo 
81,08,870 
9.74,70 831 
1,28.75,911 

14,64,99,877 
9,06,62 360 
9806.699 
2,76,08 406 
1,47,01,020 

13,66,44,977 
9,99,46.999 
24,98 481 
3,08.e6.927 
1,67,08,948 

28,69,90,776 

28,99,46,740 

98,09,28*990 ' 

16 73.98.160 
10,48 90.689 
89,10.787 
- 8 19,96,784 
1.89,12,171 

16.80,61,897 
10,66.82,967 
A 82,49,497 

• 8,29,64,018 
1,68,(4,260 

16,23,68^042 

11,68.89,860 

44,46.113 

246.88.096 

1,79,64,279 

81,08.87 474 

81,26.06.614 

82,69,88.018 

20,91,38,979 
99.78,22,902 
. 60,90.686 

8,60,77.204 
77,90,286 

18,16,60 039 
17,64,70,964 
68.42,014 
8,40,^,898 
80,19181 

10 33.94,678 
18,26,71,074 
98,61,768 
8,98,80,460 
72,61,986 

48,66.93.388 

40,07 08,818 

89,67,40,960 

0,65.68,859 
9&07.276 
22 96 320 
8^>.06 78U 
^yciO.70,230^ 

6,37,00 664 
76,84.127 
11,44.974 

9 76,87,600 
9.80,64 860 

* 6,82,88 699 

97,66,7(^0 
34.77,697 
8.97 80.418 
2,71,89 900 

W 18,14.48.014 

12,77M980 


97,47,01.081 
98,71.30.267 
’ 70,8^006 

6,02,83 034 
2, 78^69, 516 

24,43 47,988 
18,40,61,081 
64 87,088 
6,18.4(1.874^ 
3.76,07,607 

22.66,83.877 

19.28.88,874 

1,91,99,290 

6,65(91,268 

8.44,61,886 

61,69,73,269 

68,44,08,888 

68,11,44,104 

16,76.676 

2,24,17,040 

70,668, 

7.78,840 

80,008 

1888.098 
1,62,8^,074 
92864 
, 6.06,809 

1.02.289 

11.68 9tO 
1,68.74,766 
J,HI44 
6.92.660 

2 04.106 

90«aL 

/Bengal 

•*** ■! • - 
***•• 1 Ukdnw Z 

British Burma ... 

Total. 

1,48.06,992 

1,78»7I,117 

1 84,68,686 

*7, '88,77.800 
94^96,47.918 
80.68,460 
7,00^02,274 
9,79,07.628 

94^61,86,881 

19,93,98,166 

66,79(949 

6.34.46,676 

B,77,69,m 

92»77^7,987 

20,67,18,140 

1482.67.434 

6;6l,ai^928 

8,40,66.991 

08.18,68,47^ 

66,22,74.960 

64 96,07,7ft 

Siil i 7 : 












































464: 


Trad% of ^ach Pro^inct 


Twblv* M0inrH8 snd 


1871-72. 


roTAli VALVI or iMPOKTf Bf TrSOSUTB - 




Bengal 

Boiubftj 

Bind > ..1 

Madrae 

Brlcieh Bnrma .. 


TOTAL Value of Exports o / TVecunrs— 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bind 
Bladrat 

British Burma ... 


GFoas Amount of Import Doty coJleoted, 
iQoluding Balt ^ 

Ditto Export Duly collooted * • 


4.00.16.04b 
6.84.80.480 
1.80.661 
66.26.648 
4,84 898 


11.67.88,129 


1.47.60,925 


4.12.91.649 
o8,93 727 


Number akb Tomkaob or Vessels Enter- 
so iND CLEARED ^ fv 1th Cargoes)— 

f Bengal 
I Bombay 

Entered •< 5!“?. •** 

t Madras 

t British Burma ... 


f Bengal •ee 

I Bombay 

Meared ^ Sind 

I Madras 
^British Burma 

T#al 

COASTINOi TRADE. 

Between the Various presidencies 

AND PROVINOES. ^ ^ 

Total Value of Imports 

disa tsedfidUtg gVftwars. /hwi one 

/VeHdeacy m#a<MAw ... 

Ditto ol Exports </ <W«o, 
dUto 

Toui v*iw •« >“«2S2J’'’ J'S' 

sure yJ^si oils /VeMdsacp to on- 
*** 

Pluo of Exports <(f ditto, diUo •*. 


3.668)17.62 364 ^809 17,08,88^ 


' 

• 


fis. 

Be. a 

• 

fis. 

9,18.69.467 

•.66.1S477 

10,0000.617 

10,71,68.822 

,11.83.60,081 

1241,08,208 

8.84.40|448 

1 i 

2,80 46.690 

8.68,88.028 

2,08.86,660 

4,68.60.048 


dumber and Toimafe of 
Vessels EntesM iwith . 

'SSTIm (wuS 

cargoes ' 





































St<a Value of Total Imports and Exports of Merehandtte and Treasure from and to each Foreign Countrjf 
^ in the Aree Official Tears to 1872-7S. 
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Customs Hevenut,^ 

CaBto|^.B6mae.af euili P)r9Tiao& 


1873 - 73 . "• . • ‘;- , ' '^ ■. 

5. . • J . . 




j; TwelTeV^^b^'siitSij^ 


■- ' i« 7 i^ Mii-m i 


Apparel, inolTidiiigHii^b(»r4$ehery, Mil- 
fia«rj, 4o, ... 

Anuf^ Ammonition, i^id Military Sto^pir 
Asphalte ... ... .«. I 

Beads and False Fei^ls .r. , . 

Cabiaet-ware... « ' 4 .., 

Candles pi all kinds ... 

Carnages m. . ... 

Oloeks, Wktchesi and ^er Tkne- 
keepers .. .44 

Coffee ... ' ..« ' *•. 

OoralS) Real ... . ... i 

Corks 

Cottoa Coeds*.. ... ... 

Drugs andi medioines ... .. , 

l^ing and Colouring Materials ... 
Fireworks ... 

Flax, Manufaotures of*^... ... ; 

Fruits imd Vegetables ... 

Class igud OlasS-ware ... 

Qums ^ ... .. ...s 

Groeeries not otkerwise desonbedC* ... 
Hides and Skins < 

Xnstnunents, Musieal » ... « 

Ivory and Ivory-^waife 
Jewellery' and plate ^ .. ^ 

Iieather,^ and^ Mimiifaotiirss of-— 

Diquors 

Dueifer Matske* 

Mats,f1oo^att|ng(Clilna)of all sorts 
Metsls, sn^ Han^&totnres of— 

Naval &bre#.... 

' Oils «»• , ... •«* 

Oil and Bloor^th 

PidntB, QolottrSt Falnters* Materials ... 

Perfume ... *.* ’ ••• 

Photograplilo Apptsdlnft and l^dMala 
Poroetslil^ lUid Ikii^ien^ 

ProtislMli»d H >«• 

Railway mtedkl In ' 'eea ^ ■•snl 
Ratans and-Cansa 
Salt 

Seeds , 

Sheila ... ... n.. 

i Carried over 



8 . 92 . 13.326 I 8 . 96 . 95.108 \ 3 . 95 . 40 J 268 








